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PART I. 


OF MEDICINES. 


* 


Ix PAO this Treatiſe, I propoſed todivide it into t "_ 
parts; the one treating of Aliments, the other of Medicines 
r relates to the 
firſt, I proceed to the ſecond. . 


1 — 16 aghiicho ei 
two ſubjeQs; and although, with reſpect to the ſubſtances 
to be comprehended under each, they are not to be ſtrictiy 
diftinguiſhed, as it ſometimes happens that the ſame oor pad 
may belong to both ſubjects; yet I maintain, con 
the practice of writers on the materia medica, that ack, 
fubſtances ſhould be conſidered under the different views that 
may be taken of them as aliments or medicines; and that theſe 
ſhould be conſidered ſeparately, to avoid a 2 
* different views proſentes at — time. . 
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It is therefore that my readers will find here ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances under the title of Medicines, which were treated of 
before under that of Aliments. This, however, was neceſ- 


fary upon my plan, and will I hope be found uſeful, = 


| With reſpe& to the order in which medicines are to be 

—_ conſidered, I have endeavoured above to determine what is 
the moſt proper plan for the purpoſe ; and accordingly 1 
have given a table explaining the whole of it. I am now to 
follow that plan; bo ons e in the firſt place, 

to treat of Aſtringents. | : Fa) : s i 1 0 57 
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AsraOENTS are ſuch ſubſtances as, applied to the 

human body, produce a contraction and condenſation in the 
ſoft ſolids, and thereby increaſe their denſity.and farce.of co- 
heſion. If they are applied to longitudinal fibres, the con- 7 
traction ae e the lng of le 3 but if applied to cir- 1 
cular fibres, they diminiſh the diameters 1 ws veſſels or ; 
cavities which the fibres ſurround. _ wore: 


The operation of aſtringents in general, i in 8 
ſolid, appears from their uſe in the tanning or "_ * 
leather, in which they are ſo frequently ——— 


. The ſame operation alſo appears from their antiſeptic pow- 8 
er, which ſeems to depend upon their preſerving the — 
and coheſion of the animal ſubſtances to which they are 

applied, for a much longer time than the firmneſs would _ | 

continued in theſe ſubſtances without ſuch application. 


By what means aſtringents produce the contraQtion of * 55 
wü parts of animal bodies, is not very evident. It does 
not ſeem to be by introducing a matter into their ſubſtance z - 


and in ſome caſes it ſeems to be rather r 
ſttacting their fluid parts, In ſome caſes, where the 1 
applied ate ſuch as coagulate the fluids of the 


human body, 
as acids and alcohol, we can readily ors IIS { 
ſhould condenſe. and contre the ſolids formed of 
fluids * It does not, 


- 
* 


8 
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appear, that other aſtringents, void of acidity, act in the 
ſame manner; and their opetation muſt be referred to an at- 
traction taking place between theſe aſtringents and the par- 
ticles of the animal ſolid. 


In forming a table of medicines according to their feveral 
operations on the human body, it ſeemed proper to diſtin- 
guiſh them as they operate upon the ſimple ſolid, which is 
much of the ſame nature in the dead as in the living body; 
or 25 they operate upon the ſenſible and moving ſolids, which 
have their qualities and powers only as they exiſt in a living 
_ body. This diſtinction, on many occaſions, will be neceſ- 
ſary and ufeful, but we cannot follow it throughout; and on 
theſe occaſions, where the medicines at the ſame time ope- 
rate upon both the ſimple and living ſolid, the conſideration 
of their operation cannot be taken ſeparately. 


This is the caſe with reſpe& to our preſent ſubject, as 
_ aftringents often operate upon the ſolids of both kinds. This, 
indeed, has not been al obſerved ; and it has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed, that aſtringents a® more upon the ſimple 
than upon the living ſolid : and therefore, that they act almoſt 
only on the parts to which they are immediately applied. A 
very learned phyfictan itt writing on hemorrhagy, has this ex- 
preſſion: I do net hay any great ſtreſs upon the uſe of internal 
< aſtringent remedies, becmiſe it does not appear likely from 
< reaſohing that they ſhould do any ſervice; and I am far 
* from being convinced by experience that they ever do, 
** except perhaps in hemorrhagies of the primz vie.” H- 
BERDEN in Med. Tranſ. Vol. II. 432. This, however, i 
cannot hold to be juſt; arid by the corrugation and conſtrie- 
tion of the whole mouth and fauces, which happens from 
2 ſmall portion of aſtringents being applied to a ſmall part 
the tongue, I hold it to be demonſtrated that aſtringents 
upon the fentient nerves; and therefore that the aſtringent 
effects may be commiuticited from one part to very diſtant 
parts of abt dedy. The ſame concluſion appears clearly to be 
formed from this, that aſtringents taken into the ſtomach ſhow 
their effecks in other parts of of the body ſo quickly, that they 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to have further than the ſtomach 
. and therefore — "_— in Wu 5 
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be aſcribed to an aſtringent power communicated from the 
ſtomach to thoſe other parts. "1 LEE» 


It may, indeed, be alleged, that the aſtringent matter is 
in ſome caſes carried further than the ſtomach, and into the 
courſe of the circulation: but it muſt ſtill be obſerved, that 
in many of thoſe caſes the quantity of matter introduced is 
ſo ſmall, that when again diffuſed in the maſs of blood, and 
equally diſtributed to the different parts of the body, it is 
obvious, that the portion of it applied te 4 particular part 
cannot be ſufficient to produce any effe& upon it ; andthere- 
fore the effects which appear muft be aſcribed to the general 
operation on the ſtomach. Of all this doctrine, and parti- 
cularly of the propagation of aſtringent power from the 
ſtomach to other parts, we have a ſtrong proof in this, that 
ſome of the moſt fimple aſtringents taken into the ſtomach 
very ſoon after prevent the recurrence of à paroxyſm of an 
intermittent ſever, which implies a very general operation 
on diſtant parts. 


As it is, therefore, eſtabliſhed, that aftri act upon 
the moving fibres, as well as upon the ſimple ſolid, it will 
be readily conceived, that to their operation on the former 
their moſt conſiderable effects on the living body are to be 
aſcribed. As they contract the moving fibres, and increaſe 
their force of coheſion, they muſt increaſe their contraQility, 

or what I call their tone, and they are, therefore, often pro- 
perly named Tonics ; and upon the ſame ground are fitly 

enough named Strengibeners or Roborants: which under 
theſe titles will be more fully conſidered hereafter. | 


The matter of aſtringents has been variouſly judged of, 
and generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of acid and earth. In the 
® aftringents of an acerb taſte, ſuch a compoſition ſeems to be 
evident; and the ſuppoſition. is confirmed by obſerving, that 
an aftringent quality is produced by certain combinations of 
acid and earth as in the caſe of Alum. We muſt not, how- 
ever, conclude this to be a general prop än, as in many 
caſes a combination of acid and earth produces matter of 
very little aſtringent power, as happens in the caſe of acids 
joined with calcarious earths ; and in one caſe an acid joined 
with an abſorbent earih, as in magneſia alba, produces mat- 
F \ \ - 
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ter of a purgative quality. We cannot, therefore, admit of 
this general propoſition, that aſtringents are formed by a com- 
bination of acid and earth. With re;pe® to the greater 
part of the vegetable aſtringents, the preſence of an acid is by 
a no means evident; and it is certain, that in the greater part 
of them, the quantity of acid is not ſo much as to ſaturate 
the earthy or other parts of the matter in their compoſition : 
for the whole ſubſtance of the aſtringent appears ſtill to be 
a powerful abſorbent of acids capable ot abſtracting them from 


other ſubſtances with which they | are Joined, as we ſhall 
ſhow more fully preſently... 


- 


This leads me to ſay in what manner we diſcover : an aſtrih- 
gent quality to be in certain boned. 


In the firſt place, we ve it moſt ane? by their 
effects on the human body, and that by the taſte they give in 
the mouth; a ſenſe of conſtriction not only in the parts with 
which they come immediately in contact, but alſo in the whole 
of the internal ſurface of the mouth and fauces. This ſenſe 
of-conſtriQion is different from different ſubſtances ; and I 
believe its degree may be taken as a mark of the power which 
ſuch ſubſtances may exert as aſtringents in the NE of 
other parts of the dody. 


In the ſecond place, we diſcover an a qilaſty | in bo- 
dies by their being applied to a ſolution of green vitriol, in 
which they produce a black colour. This we ſuppoſe to be 
owing to the aſtringents abſtracting the acid of the vitriol from 
the iron it was before joined with; and that therefore the 
iron falls down in the form of a black powder. I ſhall not 
inſiſt further upon the theory of this > but Gal en- 
deavour to apply i it to our purpoſe. dd - 


As ett ſhow that aſtringent ſubſtances applied to 
the ſolution of vitriol produce more ſuddenly a black colour, 
and that of. a greater degree of blackneſs, in proportion to 
the other marks they give of their aſtringericy, ſo we may 

. employ this experiment to determine. the power of aſtrin- 

gency in different ſubſtances. For this purpofe, the learned 

. 8, in his late Treatife on the Materia Medica has 

given us his experiments of the application of almoſt every 
vegetable 
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vegetable ſubſtance to the ſolution of green vitriol; and 1 
have much reaſon to believe, that his experiments have been 
accurately made and faithfully reported. From them, I think 
we learn what I have juſt now alleged, that the aſtringent 
power is in proportion to the ſuddenneſs with which they 
ſtrike a black colour, and to the degree in which they produce 
it. By this the learned author points out what ſubſtances 
are the moſt powerful aſtringents ; and in like manner, what 
are the weaker kinds of the many which formerly entered 
promiſcuouſly into our liſts of aſtringents: and I ſhall hereafter | 


make uſe of his experiments in 3 the n l 
power of particular nne 


. 35> RS. 


But before I enter ATI this, 1 think it proper to obſerve 
here, that every ſubſtance which ſtrikes a black colour with 
\ a ſolution of green vitriol, is not to be conſidered as an aſtrin- 
gent; for it may happen that a ſmall portion of aſtiingent 
matter may be preſent in ſubſtances in which a matter of con- 
trary quality truly prevails; and there cannot be a ſtronger in- 
ſtance of this than in the herb Malva, the juice of which 
ftrikes ſome black colour : and from the experiments of Bxx- 
_ 61vs, it will appear that the ſame happens with reſpect to 

many other vegetable ſubſtances which have not Ev 
cannot be, conſidered as aſtringent ene; JW 


A ſecond obſervation to be made is, that certain 3 
which otherwiſe give proof of their aſtringent power, do 
not ſtrike a black colour with the ſolution of vitriol, or do 
it more weakly than in proportion to their aſtringent powers. 
We have an inſtance of this in the juice of quinces, and ſome 
other acerb ſubſtances; which is probably owing to this, 
that the aſtringent matter in theſe ſubſtances PR with 
the acid that is already preſent 1 in them. 


What judgment, concerning the nature of v 

may be formed from the different colours which are produced | 

by them when applied to the ſolation of In n * 
to be N into. 


The general effects of aſtringents on the human had are 
expreſſed above in the definition; but in what * 
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bf the body; ene 
is 465 to be ſaid.) 5 


In all caſts of general debility, they may be fonpohd to 
be uſeful; and in that ſtate which has been called a Cachexy, 
and which often forms the beginning of dropſy, the prepara- 
tions of iron formed by a combination of an acid with that 
metal have been employed with much benefit: but I do not 
know of any other ſimple aſtringent, that in the ſame caſe 
has been employed with advantage. In one cafe, their pow- 
er in raking off the atony of the ſyſtem is very remarkable, 
and that is in the cafe of intermittent fevers. In another 
place, in my Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyſic, I have 
ſhown that the recurrence of the paroxyſm of intermittent 
fevers depends upon the recurrence of a ſtate of atony in 
the ſyſtem, and that the paroxyſm is prevemed by variony | 
means of obviating the recurrehce of that atony ; and a fre- 
quent experience his ſhowed the power of aſtringents in this 
reſpeR. It is true, that, even for this purpoſe, their tonic 
powers are much inereaſed by their being combined with bit- 
ters, as we ſhall explain in abother place; but in the-mean - 
time, as the moſt ſimple aſtringents frequently anſwer the pur- 
poſe, it does not prevent our perceiving that aſtringents by 
themſelves are capable of increaſing the tone of the moving 
| fibres over the whole body. 


Aſtringents are conſiderei as eſpecially uſeful 6 veſlceiting 
exceſſive evacuat ions; and, in the firſt place, hemorrhagies, 
or the evacuations of red blood; and J have no doubt of their 
being fitied for this purpoſe, or of their truly anſwering it : 
but I muſt own, that there is no ;praQtice in which 1 _ 
been more frequently diſappointed than in the employmen 
of aftringents in the caſe of hemorrchagy. 1 — oy 

failure to this, that though aſtringents taken into the ſtool - 
gives ſome increaſe of tone over the whole ſyſtem i yet they , 
are not powerful enough for producing ſuch conſtrition in 
diſtant parts, as may be ſufficient for overcoming the increaſ- 
ed impetus of the blood in the veſſels. This, however, I 
would aſſert with reſpe& to certain aſtringents only, and al- 
low that there may be in the different kinds more or leſs 
power of propagating their effects from the ſtomach to diſ- 
tant 
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tant parts, as I ſhall endeavour to take notice of Saane 
ing of ee e | 


On this ſubje& l nien isi een ac cliflve, Abet abe 
different effes of aſtringents will depend on the nature of 
the hemarrhagy to which they are applied. Hemorrhagies 
may depend upon the increaſed action of the veſſels _ 
an opening or — in their extremities, or the ſame 

eaſe may depend upon the loſs of tone in the extremities of 
the blood-veſſels, allowing them to be opened without any 

increaſe in the action of the veſſels; and merely by the or- 

dinary, or perhaps even a leſs than uſual, impetus of the 

blood in them. In theſe two kinds of hemorrhagies the ef- 
tects of aſtringents muſt be different. la the former, they 
imgay not only be ineffeQual, but may be actually hurtful, by 
iſereabing the tone and action of — veſſels ; and it is only 
the —— caſe to which they are properly adapted, and can 
be. uſeful, as will be better underſtood from the docttine con- 

cerning enorrhagia, which I have delivered in Romy __ 
ip 55 Practice of Phyſc. 


Aſtritigents are alſo employed in reſtraining the ol of 
ſereus evacuations ; and are therefore employed in the caſe 
of diarrheea... Here their efficacy is evident; and will be 

readily accounted for by their being immediately applied to 
the parts affected. But it is extremely neceſſary here to take 
notice of an error very generally prevailing in writers on the 
materia medica, in their relating the virtues and powers of 
aftringents. They very generally mention the virtues of 
aſtringents as equally adapted to-diarrheea and to dyſentery ; 
but | maintain that theſe two diſeafes are very different from 
one another: fo that while diarrhea conſiſts in an increaſed 
evacuation from the exhalants and excretories on the inter - 
nal ſurface of the inteſtines, which may be reſtrained by 
aſtringents applied, the dyſentery conſiſts or depends upon an 
increaſed conſtriQtion in a conſiderable portion of the inteſti- 
nal canal, which muſt be increaſed by the application-of ſuch 
aſtringents. This is now well underſtood; and practitioners 
very univerſally obſerve, that aſtringents are not only ineffec- 
; tual, but very hurtful in-dyſentery ; and therefore we aſſert, 
| that the marking of aſtringents as r ION both 
; = diſeaſes i is a pernicious ertor. go 
ide 


0 
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- Befide diarrhœa, aſtringents are laid to be ſuited to the 
reſtraining of other ſerous evacuations; but I muſt ſay, 
that in practice I have been as much diſappointed in theſe 
caſes as in the eaſe of hemorrhagy: and upon the ſame 
ground, that the effects of aſtringents taken into the ſtomach 

are not propagated ſo powerfully to diſtant parts as to pro- 
duce the conſtrictions required in them. This I have had oc- 
caſton to obſerve with regard to the Leucorrhaa, or Fluor 
albus. For the cure of this diſeaſe, I find forty remedies 
recommended by writers on the materia medica ; but I have 
met with forty caſes of it, in which not one of thoſe reme- 
nne any ſervice. et 


: I — moſt part of orefileieners have had "FA 
ro obſerve the ſame inefficacy of internal aſtringents in the 
caſe of gleets, or ſerous evacuations from the urethra in 
wales; and therefore will judge with me, that materia medica 
writers have been much too liberal in aſcribing virtues to 
 aſtringents in thoſe caſes. How far a diſtinction is to be 
made in thoſe cafes with reſpe& to different * | 
hall conſider hereafter. | 3 

1 may be ſuppoſed by ſore, that there in an analogy be- 
em thoſe caſes of increaſed ſerous evacuations, and the 
exceſſive diſcharge of a ſerous fluid from ulcers; and, there- 
fore, that to remedy this, internal aſtringents may be en- 
Here. I believe the propriety of this meaſure may be well 
founded; but at the ſame time, it does not appear that the 

good effeQs in theſe caſes depend upon a conſtriction pro- 
duced on the extremities of the veſſels pouring out the fluids, 

ſo much as upon reſtoring the tone, perhaps the inflamma- 
tory ſtate, of the W that's is 1 to the e 

of ere ar W 12; 


I mentioning the OF effeQs of 8 I muſt 
not omit their ſingular power of relieving the ſymptoms. 
 which-attend- the preſence of a calculus in the urinary paſ- 
| the diſſertations of Dx HEUCHER, formerly 
a profeſſor at Wittemberg, there is one under this title, 
ba per adſtringentia pellendus. In this he ſhows, that 
almoſt at all times, and by the moſt eminent phyſicians, a- 
| - Reagents have been employed in calculous caſes. He is, 
| indeed, 


DEL 
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indeed, intent upon ſhowing that aſtringents have been em- 
ployed in promoting the excretion of calculi ; but I preſume 
that, in the caſes in which thoſe remedies appeared ſucceſs- 
ful, the calculous maiter was only ſuppoſed to be.evacuated, 
becauſe the patient was relieved from the ſymptoms that he 
formerly laboured under. But we now know that theſe ſymp- 
toms may be relieved without the ſtone's having been diſſolv- 
ed or evacuated : and among other medicines that may ope- 
rate in this manner, I believe aſtringents may be reckoned. A 
proof of this appears in the uſe of the leaves of the Uvg 
urſi; which not only from the experiments of the late 
Dx HAxx, but alſo from my own, I have found to be often 
powerful in relieving the ſy mptoms of calculus. This plant 
is manifeſtly a powerful aſtringent; and in what manner 
this, and other aſtringents are uſeful in the caſes mentioned, 
may be difficult to explain; but I ſhall offer a conjeQure on 
the ſubje&. I ſuppoſe their effect to depend upon their ab- 
ſorbing acid in the ſtomach. Their powerful attraQtion of 
acid we have mentioned above: and that thereby they may 
be uſeful in calculous caſes, is rendered probable by this; that 
the medicines which of late have been found the moſt pow- 
erful in relieving the ſymptoms of calculus, are a variety of 
alkalines, which are known to do this without their acting 
at all in diſſolving the ſtone. ol, Pig e 
When we have thus ſaid in what diſeaſes aſtringents are 
- uſeful, it is proper to remark, that materia medica writers 
mark them as uſeful in a diſeaſe in which we would allege, 
both from theory and experience, that they are of no uſe 
at all; that is, in the caſe of hernia, which in our opinion 
does not depend upon any laxity of the inteſtinal canal, 
but upon the laxity of the containing teguments ; to which 
we believe the operation of internal aſtringents can hardly 
reach. , ; 0 ; | 


After mentioning the diſeaſes in which aſtringents are ſup- 
| poſed to be uſeful, it is propet for me to obſerve that they 
are improperly employed in reſtraining evacuations, whether 
of blood or of ſerous fluids, when theſe evacuations can be 
truly conſidered as critical, or as neceſſary. to relieve a ple- 
thoric ſtate of the ſyſtem, except when the evacuations pro- 
ceed to an exceſs that threatens to be in danger of inducing 
death, 
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death, or at leaſt of inducing a great and dangerous debility. 
In ſuch caſes, the judicious —— will — 


the conſequences to be apprehended: but we cannot miſs to 
remarłk here, that the Stahlians, and other German phyſicians, 


by ſuppoſing plethora and cacochymy more frequently than 
ey exiſt, have limited the neren of aſtringents too 


=. 


. 


: n en ee — preſent in the vege- 
table kingdom, and fometimes in all the different parts of 
plants; but moſt frequently i in their barks, ſometimes in the 
roots, more rarely in the leaves, and more ſeldom till in 
the flowers ; though mw are exceptions to all of theſe as 
general rules. | 
; Wu eſpe? + to * eee treatment of aftrin- 
gents, we in the firſt place obſerve, that they are moſt uſe. 
81 when they are taken in their entire ſtate, and when giv- 
en, as the common language is, in ſubſtance; and we are 
perſuaded. that the gaſtrie liquor extracts them more power- 
fully than any other menſtruum we could apply. It is, how- 
ever, on many occaſions, proper to employ them in a liquid 
form; and for that purpoſe they have been a e 
lation, infuſion, and decoQion. ' 


Aftringents very rarely conſiſt of odotous or volatile parts, 
They are very univerſally'of a fixed nature, and nothing riſes 
from them in diſtillation with water; and even in thoſe 
eaſes whiere their odorous and volatile parts ariſe, it is found 
that no part of the aſtringent quality is at the ſame time 
communicated to the diſtilled water; and therefore the diſ- 
tilled waters drawn from aſtringents r in _ Fg 


were on that account abſolmely inert. 


Aſiri are properly pe ESE by infuſion, ind 
readily yield their qualities either to an aqueous or ſpirituous 
menſtruum. The extract obtained by water is in larger pro- 
portion than chat obtained by ſpirit: but that the aſtringency 
is greater in the one than in the other is not certainly deter- 
mined; and the choice of the infuſions is made rather ac- 
5 cording as the menſtruum is more or leſs adapted to the — 
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poſe of the medicine, than by on cpalderaion of th atrin 
gent pouee extracted by it. ib: 


| Altringents are alſo treated by decoQion in water 2 
in this way a ſtronger impregnation can be obtained than 
infuſion ; but it appears to me that the aſtringent matter, 
extracted in a more entire ſtate by infuſion, and that in de- 
coQion there is always ſome decompaſition takes place; with 
what effect, however, on the ſubſtance as 4 n. we 
cannot certainly determine. 


Having thus treated of aſtringents in «py 1 proceed 
now to give ſome remarks on the particular aſtri 


that have been, or may be, employed, and that in the or- 
rel he I OI IIEE | 
fixed. 


PARTICULAR ASTRINGENTS. 


BoLus RUBRA. 


The bolus armena ſtood in 3 — 
we had ceaſed to import any ſuch ſubſtance from the eaſt ; but 
it is now entirely omitted in our Britiſh catalogues. 


A number of Gmilar earths under the titles of Terre Sigil- 


late, or ſealed earths, ſtill hold a place in foreign catalogues; 
but they are now entirely negleQed in Britain, nn. 
tain of the boler earths the Ne Gallas ang. 


This, however, LexpeR will alſo be expunged; forl can- ; 
not perceive in it any ſort of medicinal quality. Applied to 
the tongue ina dry and powdery ſtate, by abſorbing the moiſ- 
ture of the part, they give ſome ſenſe of auſterity and aſtrin- 
gency ; but upon a more complete diffuſion, that entirely 
diſappears: and ﬆ they are not ſoluble in any of the animal 


fluids, I cannot believe in their 3 28 
power even in the alimentary canal. 


I have never found them of any uſes 3 
ter authority than that of the late Dr. . 


— = 
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lieve that they have ever been of ſervice in diarrhceas and dy- 
ſenteries. , See HiLL's Materia Medica, page 180. Theſe 

earths diſcover no alkaline part in their compoſition that can 
be diſſolved by vegetable acids, and therefore they cannot be 


' ifeful as abſorbents of acid in the ſtomach; and much leſs do 


theydiſcover any acid that can be the foundation of Dr. Bozn- 
HAAVE's character of Laudatiſſimæ boli. See Aph. 88. at 
the end of the paragraph. Nor can I find any foundation for 
the opinion of his commentator VAN SWIETEN, page 128. 
that by correcting putrid matters, they are uſeful in dyſente/ 
ries attended with much putreſcency. 


Capra. 


Many W would introduce here this and many 
other abſorbent earths, as they ſuppoſe theſe, when combined 


with acids, to prove aſtringent: but ſo far as I can judge by 


the ſenſible qualities of ſuch compounds, their aſtringent qua- 
lity is very inconſiderable; and the effects of abſorbents in 
inducing coſtiveneſs, even when uſed very largely, we have 
pot obſerved. Their effects, either in this way or incuring 
diarrhcea, if truly obſerved, we would aſcribe rather to their 
correQing acidity than to their aſtringency. ver what | — 
ſaid above on e in een 


ALUMEN. 


do not think it my buſineſs here to give any account of 
the practices by which this ſubſtance is produced from ſeve- 
ral foſſil matters, as this has been done already by ſeveral 
writers more ſcientifically than I could ; nor do I think it 


neceſſary after MARGRAAF to give any account of the pe- 


culiar part of Clay that, with the vitriolic acid, enters into 
the compoſition of alum. It is enough for me, that this is 
a ſubſtance very well known; and that in the ſame ſtate in 
which it is employed in varions arts, and as commonly ex- 
hibited in our ſhops, it is ſoficiently wn and fit for the 


purpoſes of medicine. 


Here we conſider only i its uſe in ies, an chiefly as 


an aſtringent of the moſt powerful kind. It is uſed both in- 
ly and externally. With reſpe& to its — uſe, 
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I am ſurpriſed to find that it ſeems not to have been em- 
ployed with other aſtringents in diarrheza; Some materia 
medica writers indeed mention its being ſuited to cure this 
diſeaſe; but I have not met with any practical writer who 
preſcribes it in ſuch caſes. Governed like other praQition- 
ers by imitation and habit, I have ſeldom employed it; but 
I have employed it ſo much. as to make me judge that in 

diarrhoeas it may *. uſed with urg ml ö | 


It has been given internally, chiefly i in- the caſes of: hats | 
morrhagy from the lungs or from the uterus. In the caſe 
of hemoptyſis | have not found it uſeful ; and this I believe 
happened from the hæmoptyſis being always an active he- 
morrhagy, in which aſtringents ſeem to be always, hurtful. 
But in menorrhagia, and other uterine hemorrhagies, which 
| Often depend upon a laxity of the veſſels of the uterus, it 

may be of ſervice; and we have often found it to be a, 
| It ſhould be given at firſt in ſmall doſes, as it- is ready to 
irritate the ſtomach ; and in ' ſeveral inſtances I have found 
it rejected by vomiting ; and what is more extraordinary, l 
have known large doſes of it to operate as a purgative. In 
urgent caſes, however, the doſes muſt be frequently repeated 
and increaſed, for it has been only from large quantities giv- 
en, that its effects have appeared to be conſiderable. We 
begin by giving it in doſes of five grains; but have gone the 
length of a ſcruple, and have * ſuch a doſe ſeveral times 
in a day. : 


' Alum has been frequently employed in the Fluor 
and particularly on the recommendation of Dr. Tnous on, 
3 s, IV. 38.; but I have been very often diſap- 
Ne 0 ts effect. . 


It was ſtrongly recommended by Dr. Mzap for thin cure 
of diabetes; but in our hoſpital the ſerum aluminoſum has 
been frequently employed 1 in diabetes van 


| Among the other remedies a 
joined with nutmeg has been mentioned; and the ana 

with other tonic powers renders it a probable remedy. I 
have tried it by giving a large doſe of it an hour or-alit- 
tle more before the coming on of a parexyſmy 8 
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inſtances it has prevented this: but both the alum and nut- 
meg were diſagreeable to the. ſtomach, and prevented a re- 


. Petition, when N and more certain medicines 
were at 


Since the time that 3 wrote Des 0 Sang, 
and propoſed alum as a ſpecific for the ture of theſe, it was 
long common to employ alum in the form propoſed by Her- 
VETIUS, that is, as fuſed with a certain proportion of San- 
guis draconis, ſuppoſed to be an aſtringent : but as this is a 
medicine not ſoluble in the human fluids, and therefore abſo- 
lutely inert, it has been juſtly rejected. If, as Dr. Lewis 
ſuppoſed it to be, more ſlowly diſſolved in the ſtomach, and 
therefore intrcducing the alum more gradually, it might be 
proper; but we are perſuaded that the Sanguis draconis ra- 
ther prevented the operation of the alum altogether: and if 
the flow introduction is to be ſtudied, this may be obtained 
by ſmaller doſes than even thoſe above-mentioned. The 
Edinburgh college have thought proper to continue the title 
of Pulvis Stypticus, that our praQitioners had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to; but they have added a more valuable aſtringent 
than the dragon's blood, that is, the gum Kino, which does 
not make in colour or doſe a medicine different from the 
compoſition formerly kept in the hops. 


Alum is more frequently uſed externally than internally, 
particularly in gargles, in relaxations of the uvula, and 
other ſwelling of the mucous membrane of the fauces, when 
there is not at the ſame time any acute inflammation preſent ; 
but I have known it employed in every ſtate of the cynanche 
tonſillaris with ſome advantage. In many perſons who are 
liable to be affeded with this ſwelling from flight applica- 
tions of cold, we have known the diſeaſe prevented, or ſoon 
removed, by the uſe of a decoction of oak bark, to a pound 
of which half a dram of alum and two ounces of 'brandy 
were added. The ſame gargle, without the ſpirits, is uſe- 
ful in the caſe of ſpongy ſwelled ang and looſe teeth, 
from ſcurvy or other cauſes. 


Alum is alſo uſeful in curing the ophtalmia membra- 
narum, and ſeems to me more powerful for this purpoſe 
than either white vitriol or ſugar of lead. It is commonly 
N employed 


ys 
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employed in the form of the coagulum aluminoſum ; but L 
have found the ſolution in water to be ſtill more effeQual, 
employing from two to five grains of alum to the ounce of 
water. | | : | 
Burnt alum has been much employed as an eſcharotic for 
conſuming proud fleſh in ulcers; but it is not near ſo power- 


ful as the preparations of either mercury or copper. 


| Ferkvm five CHatyBs, Iron or Steel. The term Mars, 


introduced by the chemiſts, is very frequently employed. 


Both titles ſtand in the catalogue of the London college: 
and in preparing the cubigo, they ſeem to have preferred the 
chalybs; but on what foundation we cannot perceive. We 
ſuppoſe it to be quite indifferent whether the one or the 
other is employed ; but if we were to give any preference, 
we ſhould think it due to the iron in its ſoft malleable ſtate, 
or in what we call Forged Iron. | 


As Iron, like all other metals, in its ſolid and entire ſtate, 
is not active with regard to our bodies, without being cor- 
roded or diſſolved by faline matters, ſo we judge it to be 
rendered active only by being combined with acids. It has 
been common enough to give the entire metal, brought by 
filing into a fine powder, and with very good effects as a 
medicine. This, however, we do not conſider as any ex- 
ception to our general rule: for we are. perſuaded that there 
is conſtantly preſent in the human ſtomach a quantity of 


acid capable of diſſolving iron; and we hold this to be a 


proof of it, that we never knew iron given in its metallic 
or ſlightly corroded ſtate, without producing a blackneſs in 
the ſtools, which to us always preſumes a previous ſolution 
of the iron in acids. I | | 

As this combination with acids is neceſſary, ſo phyficians 
and chemiſts have diverſified this combination a hundred 
ways: and we do not know a preparation of iron for the 
purpoſe of medicine that has not been prepared by a com- 
bination with acids, or by bringing the iron into a ſtate 


that rendered it readily ſoluble by the acid of the ſtomach; 


and Dr. LE wIs very properly obſerves, that Pruſſian blue, 
Vor. II. C | though 
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though truly containing a quantity of iron, as it is not 
ſoluble in any acid, is the leaſt promiſing of all the mediei- 
nal preparations. © Rad tb | 


I do not think it neceſſary to enumerate here the various 
preparations that have formerly ſtood, or "ſtill ſtand, in our 
&iſpenſatories, as they all agree in the ſame medical virtue. 
and are only proper as convenient for being exhibited in 
different forms. The Edinburgh college have endeavoured 
to make an improvement in preparing a ſpirituous tincture, 
as the tinctures of that kind formerly prepared were liable 
in keeping to let fall a portion of what they had diſſolved, 
and of- thereby becoming conſtantly weaker the longer they 
were kept. The college, as taught by Dr. BI Ack, have 
obviated this, by ordering the tincture to be made of the 


ſquamæ ferri, as a portion of iron deprived of its phlogiſ- 


ton, and therefore entering into a more ſtri& union with 
the acid. | | | 


Iron combined with acids becomes an aſtringent ſubſtance ; 
and upon its aſtringent and tonic powers its medicinal virtues 
entirely depend: for by increaſing the tone of the veſſels 4t 
increaſes their vigour and aQivity. * 


We do not think it neceſſary here to take any notice of 
the doctrine of MenGHrini concerning the iron conſtantly 
preſent in the blood of animals, or the manner in which 
it is introduced into it. We think it is enough to ſay, 
that his experiments, both on men and brutes, ſhow clearly 
that iron introduced inte the ſtomach, and acting there, has 
the power of increaſing appetite, and the vigour of the 


circulation. | 


Phy ſicians formerly ſuppoſed that iron had a double 
power of ſometimes increaſing and ſometimes reſtraining 
evacuations, and fancied that different preparations poſſeſſed 


theſe different powers: but in this they were miftaken, as 


we have maintained above, that every preparation ſoluble in 


acids has the ſame aſtringent and tonic power; and the Croci 


which were diſtinguiſhed as aperient or aſtringent, have 
commonly neither the one nor the'other qua. 


It 


; 
* 
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It is, however, ſtill true, that the ſame preparation, as 
Dr. Lew1s has judiciouſly obſerved, may ſometimes exert 
an aperient and ſometimes an aſt ingent power, according 
to the ſtate of the body they are applied to. If, for exam- 
ple, a retenſion of menſes depends upon a weakneſs in the 
weſſels of the uterus, chalybeate medicines, by invigorating 
the force of the veſſels, may cure the diſeaſe, and may 
thereby appear to be aperient : and, on the contrary, in 
a menorrhagia, when the diſeaſe depends upen a laxity 
of the extreme veſſels of the uterus, iron exhibited, by 
reſtoring the tone of theſe veſſels, may ſhow an aſtringent 
operation. : 

By conſiderations of this kind, the inutility or propriety. 
of the medicinal preparations of iron may be determined. 
In all caſes of active hemorrhagy, they muſt be hurtful ; 
and in caſes of hemorrhagy from external violence, I would 
judge them to be uſeleſs, if not hurtful. In caſes of a ge- 
neral flaccidity, as it is frequently marked under the title of - 
Cachexy, and in all cafes of evacuations from laxity, whe- 
ther ſanguine or ſerous, they are likely to be the moſt 
effeQual remedies. | | * 


We are perſuaded that the good effects of the preparg- 
tions of iron have been often miſſed by their being given in 
too ſmall doſes. The faline preparations, in large doſes, 
are ready to irritate the ſtomach ; and-both on this account, 
and on ſome other conſiderations, it may be always proper 
to begin with ſmall doſes, and to increaſe them by degrees 
but we have often found, that no great benefit is to be 
obtained but when large quantities, either by the ſize of the - 
doſes, or by the long continuance of them, have been 
thrown in. We have found the ſimple ruſt as effectual as 
any other preparation, and we have always found the ſto- 
mach bear it better than any other. We begin with a doſe 
of five grains, but increaſe it gradually to what the ſto- 
mach eaſily bears. We have been informed of its being 
given to the quantity of fix drachms in one day ; but we 
have hardly found any ſtomach that would bear the third 
part of that quantity without much ſickneſs. I think the 
ſtomach commonly bears it better by ſome aromatic being 
joined with it. 
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Cur kun, Copper. By the chemiſts, Venus. 

T have no doubt of putting this metal into the liſt of 
aſtringents; for though it poſſeſſes very ſtrongly ſtimulant 
powers, which often prevent our perceiving its aſtringency, 
yet we can, by employing the milder preparations of it, or 
perhaps by preparing it ſo as to take away the whole of its 
ſtimulant quality, obtain its tonic effects. 


The late BARON Van SWIETEN tells us, that he had 

met with a preparation of copper, in which the ſtimulant 
powers of it had been entirely taken away; and when 
taken into the ſtomach excited no nauſea, but excited a 
certain thrilling ſormicationem over the whole body, extend- 
ing to the very points of the fingers; and this medicine 
had proved uſeful in epilepſies, which, I tbink is the ſame 
thing as if he had ſaid it poſſeſſed a tonic power. I have 
not yet diſcovered the method of making ſuch a preparation 
of copper; and therefore I employ either 'a ſmall doſe of 
the blue vitriol of a combination of copper with fal ammo- - 
niac, which I conſider as a milder preparation than the 
combination of the copper with an acid. I give the blue 
vitriol in the doſe of a quarter or half a grain according to 
the age of the perſon; and in repeating oy medicine twice 
a-day, I increaſe the doſe to what the ſtomach will bear 
without vomiting, but allow it to go ſo far as to occaſion 
ſome ſickneſs and even nauſea. This medicine continued 
for ſome time, has proved an uſeſul tonic in certain caſes of 
epilepſy and hyſteria, On ſome occaſions it has proved 
diuretic ; and on Tome others anthelmintic. The combi- 
nation of copper with an ammoniacal ſalt, I learned from 
the Ada Nature curios. and firſt introduced it into the 
practice of this country; and it now ſtands in our Diſpen- 
ſatory under the title of the Cuprum ammoniacum. In many 
inſtances it has proved a cure of epilepſy, and thereby diſ- 
covered its aſtringent and tonic power. It is employed in 
the ſame manner as I have ſaid above of the blue vitriol, 

by beginning with ſmall doſes of half a grain, and increaſ- 
ing theſe by degrees to what the ſtomach will bear. I find 

it commonly more manageable than the blue vitriol ; and 

zn many inſtances have carried the doſe to five grains, and 
| | 2 
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in fome ſtill further. In many caſes it has proved a cure 
of epilepſy ; but in many others it has entirely failed in- 
being ſuch. When, in the courſe of q month it has not 
ſhown any good effects, I deſiſt from its further uſe, as I 
ſuſpe& that large quantities of copper introduced may, like 
lead, prove hurtful to the body: and therefore, in caſes of 
periodical epilepſy, after giving the medicine colftantly dur- 
ing one interval, if the diſeaſe ſtill continues, I afterwards 
give the medicine only for ſome days before an expected 
acceſſion ; and in this manner 1 bave had ſucgeſs. 


„ 


Yn uſing preparations of copper, we muſt PET the 
various writings on the uſe of copper-veſſels in the kitchen. 
There have now been many publiſhed, and are well known. 
The facts they have related prove beyond a doubt, that 
copper introduced into the body to a cert quantity may 
prove very miſchievous, though their violent effęcts may 
not at firſt appear; but when they do appear they have 
been often fatal. What quantity of it is neceſſary to render 
it poiſonous, I cannot exactly determine; but 1 know that 
uſed in canfiderable quantity, in ſuch dof as have been 
mentioned above, it has not diſcovered its deleterious 
effects: but at the ſame time I am ſo well perſuaded of its 
deleterious tendency, that it ſeemed incumbent on me to 
give the caution I have juſt now mentioned ; and its eſcha- 
rotic powers, when uſed externally, e confirm 
my ſuſpicions. i 


The eſcharotic powers of the due of copper 
have been known and employed from the moſt ancient times 
for cleanſing foul ulcers, and bringing them to diſcharge 


2 laudable pus; but ſince the introduction of the uſe of 


mercury in the 16th century, the preparations. of this have 
been more commonly employed. The operation of copper 
and mercury ſeem io be very much the ſame; and whether 
the one is preferable to the other, I cannot determine: 
but in ſome caſes I have found the copper ſucceed, when the 
mercury before employed had appeared leſs effeQual ; but 
whether this depended upon any peculiar power in the one 
ſubſtance more than in the other, or upon the different de- 
gree of acrimony in the different preparations employed, I 


am at a loſs to determine: but think the ſurgeons ought to - - 
attend more particularly to this ſubje&. 


When 
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When the preparations of copper are applied t6.aþ entire 
ſurface, they manifeſtly diſcover an aſtringent power; and 
upon that footing they have been injected into the urethra in 
gonorrhœas and gleets; with what propriety it is not m 
buſineſs to determine here, the queſtion being with reſpect 
to aſtringents in general, and not with reſpect to copper in 
particular. g 


The aftringent powers of the preparations of copper have 
. eſpecially appeared in the application of them to the eyes 
and we have known a weak folation of verdegris uſeful in 
reſtraining inflammation : but it is ſo ready to prove irri- 
fating to that ſenſible organ, that a great deal of nicety is 
neceſſaty in the employment of it; and we feem to have 
z tmider preparation in the aqua fapphirina. It is, however, 
abſurd to order this preparation in ſuch a manner as to 
allow the ffrength of it to be hable to much uncertainty 3 - 
and the Edinburgh college have properly ordered it ſo as 
it may be brought to a andard, It has commonly been 
fuppoſed, that the aqua ſapphirina was ſuited to take off 
ſpecks or opaque ſpots that appear upon the cornea, aud 
which has been ſuppoſed to imply an eſcharotic power: but 
this certainly is ſeldom the caſe; and it ſeems to act only 
dy an aſtringent power, diminifhing the impetus of the fluids 
m the ve of which terminate in the opaque ſpot, 


gf" VL 


In another reſpeQ, the operation of the preparations of 
copper upon the eyes may be miſtaken. It has been com- 
mon. to introduce a portion of verdegris into the ointments 
which, in caſes of ophthalmia, are applied to the edges of 
the eye-lids ; and this may be ſuppoſed to be on the footi 
of aſtriogents: but as the application is eſpecially ee. 
in caſes of the ophthalmia tarſi, in which there is almoſt 
always ſome excoriation of the tarſus, it is probable that the 
verdegris acts here as an eſcharotie. pk 


ProvmataM, Lead. Saturn. 

The aſttingent powers of the ſaline preparations of this 
metal are. now ſufficiently aſcertained ; but at the ſame 
time it is equally well known, that all theſe preparations, 
and the vapours exhaled. from the metal itſelf, or its calces 

1 . | introduced 
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introdoced into the body, diſcover a ſedative power ex- 
tremely noxious to the human ſyſtem. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to determine how far we can employ the aſtringent and 
tonic operation of this metal, and be at the ſame time ſecure 
againſt its deleterious powers, eſpecially as theſe deleterious 
powers do not always immediately diſcover their operation, 
and very often only after they have long remained latent 
and unheeded in the body. "7 Sax 


Thus Dr. HunTDERMARK, formerly a Proſeſſor at 
Leipſic, in the appendix to the 7th volume of the As 
Nature curioſorum, has given us a diſſertation de 3 
ſaturni uſu interno ſalutari : and I have no doubt that the 
learned profeſſor had, upon ſome occaſions, found the ſaccha- 
rum ſaturni moderate the activity of the ſyſtem in fevers; for 
it appears that other preparations of lead had formerly been 
employed in fevers by other praQitioners : but hardly any 
body now a-days will think, that Dr. HuNtDERMARK, or 
thoſe other praQitioners, were ſufficiently aware of, or at- 
tentive to, the conſequences to be apprehended; and there- 
fore that they could warrant us in any cafe againſt theſe 
being very miſchievous. e a 


This ſeems to be ſo much the cafe at preſent, that hardly 
any practitioner will now think of employing any prepara- 
tions of lead as internal medicines : but in proportion as the 
favour for theſe has declined, that for its external uſe has 
greatly increaſed. We are, however, at a loſs to determine 
poſitively what is its operation, or to explain in many caſes 
where its effeQs are evident, how the ſuppoſed operations 
could produce them. It is the writing of Mr. GovLarD 
of Montpelier that has raiſed theſe doubts. It is difficult to 
deny facts poſitively aſſerted; but we find in GovLand's 
writing fo many facts not confirmed by our own experience, 
ſo many marks of partiality to the medicine he recommends, 
and fo much frivolous theory by which he ſupports it; 
that his credit with me is indeed little. -T am much 
of opinion, that nobody can-confult him with fafety, with- 
out attending to*the very judicious and ingenious criticiſm. 
publiſhed on the ſubje& by Mr. Arxen of Warrington, 
and I am diſpoſed to leave my readers to be moft properly 


informed of the virtues of lead applied externally in lotion, 
poultice, 
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poultice, or ointment, to Mr. Alx Ex's work. I have only 
this to obſerve, that Mr. Alxzx ſeems diſpoſed to think, 
that the ſaline preparations of lead externally applied, never 
enter into the ſyſtem in ſuch quantity as to affect the gene- 
ral ſyſtem in the ſame manner as they commonly do when 
introduced by the mouth, or when the vapours of lead are 
applied. But Dr. PERCIVAL has given us a fact that may 
lead us to believe that Dr. AlkRN's opinion is not well 
founded; and we judge it to be very probable, that though 
lead applied to the entire ſurface can hardly enter in ſuch 
quantity as to be noxious to the ſyſtem, yet that when ap- 
plied to an ulcerated ſurface capable of a promiſcuous ab- 
ſorption, it may be taken in in ſuch quantity as to affect 
the general ſyſtem, e | 


 Z1ncUuM, Tine. 


That the ſaline preparations of this metal act as aſtrin- 
gents, we know very well from the operation of white 
vitriol, ſo very frequently applied to the eyes. It has been 
uſed in different proportions; and when in large proportions, 
it certainly proves very irritating : but it may certainly be 
uſed with great ſafety in a greater proportion than that of two 
grains to the ounce of water, as it is in the aqua vitriolica 
of the laſt edition of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory ; and the 
London college ſeems to be of that opinion. | 


The flores zinci, as a matter liable to be corroded by 
the acid of the ſtomach, and thereby rendered aQive, has 
been lately, upon the authority of the late excellent Dr. 
Gavs1vs, introduced into frequent practice as an anti- 
ſpafmodic, or as | conſider it as an aſtringent and tonic. It 
has now been frequently employed here in epilepſy, hyſte- 
ria, and ſome other ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, as the chorea, and 

| others. In epilepſy, they never anſwered with Dr. Gauzius 
himſelf; nor have they, that I know off, here, though 
given in much larger doſes than he ſeems ever to have em- 
ployed. In my own practice, I have not found them of 
remarkable benefit, nor do | find my fellow - practitioners 
giving a more favourable report; and in conſequence the 
employment of them in practice here becomes leſs and leſs 
every day. | | s | 
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In remote parts of the country, in which the flores zinci 
were not to be had, I have frequently preſcribed the vitri- 
olum album; and in ſome caſes with as good effect as in 
any of thoſe in which I had employed the flores zinci. We 

cannot diſmiſs the ſubject without obſerving, that from the 
experiments of Mr. HELLOT, it appears clearly that zing 
introduced into the body in a certain quantity may prove 2 
violent poiſon ; and | leave it with practitioners to conſider 
what caution this ſhould give in the large or long continued 


employment of zinc as a medicine. 


VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 


Theſe are a very numerous ſet; and in the indigene 
plants of Britain an aſtringent quality is very general. For- 
merly a great number of them were employed in medicine, 
and as ſuch ſtood in our diſpenſatory liſts : but the aſtringent 
quality is in different plants in very different degrees; and 
thoſe in which it is weak have been of late negleQed in 
practice, and for that reaſon omitted in our lifts. For the 
ſame reaſon, perhaps, I* might omit them here ;z but both 
becauſe their being omitted in practice is not always well 
founded, and becauſe they ſtill remain mentioned in materia 
medica writers of the lateſt date and beſt reputation, we 
ſhall think it neceſſary to take notice of ſome of them, if 
it were for no other purpoſe than to prevent ſtudents from 
being miſled by the materia madica writers they might 
otherwiſe conſult... , R. 20 2 ni .. 9450 


In arranging the vegetable aſlringents, as in every other 
claſs of medicines, I have thrown them together, as far as 
I could, according to their botanical affinities ; that is, as 
they belong to the natural orders, as theſe are eſtabliſhed 
by LIN N Aus or by Profeſſor Mug Ax. Where that 
could not be properly done, I have done it by their ſenſible 
qualities, or ſome other analogies; all which will appear 
from the catalogue prefixed, and which will give a Clear 

view of the order in which I am to purſue my ſubje l. I 
begin the preſent with conſidering the natural order of be 
SENTICOSZ ; and taking theſe in the alphabetical order of 

| the 
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the names in which they ſtand in pharmaceutical lifts, I 
begin with ' 

| 8  AGRIMONIA. 


This is now omitted both by the London and Edinburgh 

colleges, but in no other liſts that I have obſerved. It is 
ſtill in every materia medica writer; and theſe have always, 
and do ſtill favour it with more attention than we think it 
deferves. It has ſome aſtringent powers; but they are 
feeble, and ſhould not hold the place of many which we 
know to be more powerful in every intention in which it has 
been, or could be, employed. If we did not know well 

the diſpoſition of the moſt judiciqus writers on the materia 
medica to repeat after others, we ſhould be ſurpriſed on 
finding Dr. HALLER and Profeſſor Mu xx ar repeating after 
an author of fo little credit as CHOMEL, that he had cured 
a ſchirrous liver by means of agrimony ; and it ſeems equally 
frivolous in SPIELMANN to tell us, that FoRRESTHusS had 
by agrimony broke down a ſtone in the bladder, and brought 
it away in pieces with the urine. 8 


I may have frequent occaſion for ſuch criticiſms ; but I 
doubt much if my readers will have patience to admit of 
them. | : 


ALCHEMILLA. 


I have inferted this for the ſame reaſons I inſerted the 
above, though this has ſtill leſs pretenſions than that to a 
place any where ; and I do not believe the authority of 
BALDINGER will again bring it into uſe. 


* 


ARGENTINA. 

The leaves of this intitle them to a place in a liſt of 
aſtringents; but their qualities are weak, and they are 
therefore properly neglected in practice. Upon the credit 
of TOURNEFORT, I have tried them in the fluor albus, but 
without ſucceſs. I did not indeed always join with them, as 
he did, the broth of crabs; but in ſome trials even with 
this my ſucceſs was no better. The roots are very different 
from 


# 
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from all thoſe of the ſame order. They are more ſuccu- 


lent, and have much ſweetneſs, with ſome aſtringeney, 
but without any of the rank flavour of parſnips with which 
they have been frequently compared. From their ſaccharine 
ſtate, we might preſume upon their being nutritious ; and 
they have been often eaten when boiled, and on ſome 
occaſions have N the want of other aliment. See 
Licnrroor's Flora Scatica. , 


'  CARYOPHILLATA. 


The root of this is conſiderably aſtringent, with ſome 
aroma when it has been recently raiſed in the ſpring · ſea- 
ſon and from a dry ſoil. The ſenſible qualities of this root 


are not, however, ſo great as to lead us to ſuppoſe its 


powers in the human body to be very conſiderable. But 
ſee how we may be deceived in this reſpect. A Daniſh 
phyſician, ſupported by the teſtimony of ſome of the moſt 
eminent phyſicians of that country, has repreſented the roots 
of the caryophillata as a powerful remedy in intermittent 
fevers: and beſides enumerating many cafes in which it had 
alone made a cure, he enumerates ſeveral in which it made 
a cure when the Peruvian bark had failed : And theſe ex- 
periments have been confirmed by that of other phyſi- 
cians in Germany and Sweden, particularly by WII ER 
profeſſor at Kiel. e 


This is all very ſtrong, and hardly any one at firſt fight 


would doubt of it : but ſome ſcepticiſm is to be admitted 


# 


in ſuch caſes. It is acknowledged even by BucHAvR and 

EBER, that this root failed in ſeveral inſtances where the 
Peruvian bark proved a remedy. The Swediſh experi- 
ments have not been ſo favourable as thoſe of the Danes 
and Germans to the credit of the caryophillata. With the 
former in very few inſtances it ſucceeded, and in very many 
it failed. Conſidering the fallacy of experience, and parti- 
cularly the fallacy of the experiments given us by the inven- 
tors of new medicines, we muſt be doubtful of thoſe made 
by the partizans of the caryophillata, till further experience, 
free from the prejudices of the day, ſhall have been made, 
or till we ſhall have had a ſufficient opportunity of making 
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experiments for ourſelves ; which, from the. ſcarcity of 
intermittents in this city, we had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of making. | 


FRAGARIA. 


The fruit of this plant has been, and will be, conſidered 
in another place. The virtues of the leaves and root, though 
the ſame with theſe of the order, are toa inconſiderable to 
be taken notice of any where. 


QuINQUEFOLIUM. ” 


This is a plant ſuppoſed to have been known to Hirro- 
CRATES, and employed by him, as it has been frequently 
ſince by others, in the cure of intermittent fevers. "On the 
tame footing as of other aſtringents, we can readily admit of 
this; but the ſenſible qualities of the quinquefolium do not 
lead us to think that it is to be preferred, or that it is even 
equal to other plants of the ſame order, | 


Rosa. | | 


This is of many different ſpecies, and the materia medica 
writers have treated of many of them in particular : but we 
can find little foundation for this; and it appears that thoſe 
writers, from their partiality to a fragrant flower, have 
beſtowed more attention upon the whole genus than their 
medical virtues deſerve. All the ſpecies diſcover an aſtrin- 

y which, agreeable to the principles of Lix Nx As on 
the ſubject of colours, is moſt conſiderable in the red roſe, 
and in theſe, as in their moſt auſtere ſtate, before they ware 
quite blown. But even in their moſt perfe& ſtate, the 
aſtringency is not ſo conſiderable as to give them much effi- 
cacy in practice. The infuſum and tinctura are elegant 
preparations; but their effects depend more upon the vitriolic 
acid added to them than upon the power of the roſes. 


With reſpe& to the roſes, the ſyrupus e roſis ſiccis is 
perhaps more powerful than the tinture. The practice 
has been to prepare this ſyrup with honey rather than 
fugar ; but we cannot find any advantage to ariſe from the 


honey. 
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honey. The laſt edition of the Swediſh pharmacopeeia 
orders the mel roſaceum to be made without boiling ; bur 
that diminiſhes the aſtringent power of the medicine: 
and the pharmacopceia Danica negle& this power altoge- 
ther, when they order the medicine to be made with the 
diſtilled water. Vinegar can hardly be impregnated with 
the aſtringent quality of roſes; and we think the acetum 
roſaceum to be hardly of more power than the ſimple 


vinegar. 


The virtue of roſes is ſuppoſed to be found eſpecially in 
'the conſerve made of them; and it is ſufficiently probable 
that they will have the greateſt effect when they are given 
in ſubſtance, and in conſiderable quantity. Some 3 
teſtimonies are given of their effects in phthiſical caſes; and 
it is not improbable that aſtringents internally given may 
contribute to the cure of certain ulcers: but we muſt own 
that it is in few inſtances only that we have ſeen the con- 
ſiderable effects of the conſerve of roſes in caſes of phthiſis 
pulmonalis : and in the caſes in which we have ſuppoſed it 
uſeful, it has always been joined with a diet of milk and 
farinacea, and gentle exerciſe in the open air. So that it 
was uncertain how much was to be imputed to the roſes : 
and this we think was alſo the caſe with Cruces, living 
upon barley water and wheaten bread alone. We are clearly 
of opinion with Profeſſor MurRAY, that a ſmaller propor- 
tion of ſugar would improve it as a medicine ; that inſtead 
of three parts of ſugar to one of roſes, as in our diſpenſa- 
tory, it would be better with an equal part only as in the 
Swediſh ; with one and a half as in the Ruſſian; or at 
moſt with two parts as in the Daniſh pharmacopcia. 


. en, Ae, I. 


If any of the ſpecies have any purgative quality, it is very 
inconſiderable ; and the ſyrup prepared upon this ſuppoſition 
does not at all deſerve the place it has ſo long had in our 
ſhops. The cordial and analeptic powers ſo often celebrated 
in roſes, are entirely on the footing of other grateful odours, 

to be taken notice of elſewhere. ei | 


* 


The fruit of the roſa ſilveſtris is commonly taken notice 
of under the general title of Roſa; but that is not agreeable 
to our plan, and muſt be taken notiee of elſewhere: but 
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there is a production of the roſe-plant, a fungus or ' gall 
growing upon it, known under the name of Bedeguar, 
which belongs to the title of aſtringents, as it is poſſeſſed of 
and celebrated for its aſtringent power ; but it has hardly 
yet got a place in our diſpenſatories, and we are quite unac- 
quainted with its powers. ; 


TORMENTILLA. 


This root, by its ſenſible qualities, and by its ſtriki 
black with green vitriol, appears to be one of the ſtrong 
aſtringents of this order; and therefore it has been juſtly 
commended for every virtue that is competent to aſtringents. 
I myſelf have had ſeveral inſtances of its virtues in this re- 
ſpect; and particularly I have found it, both by itſelf and as 

Joined with gentian, cure intermittent fevers ; but it muſt be 
given in ſu e and 1n large quantities. | 


\ 


—— 


STELLAT E. 


Ar ARIN E. 


This formerly ſtood in our diſpenſatory liſts, but is now 
omitted in all thoſe in which any correction has been at- 
tempted, and e with great propriety. We expect, 
however, that at leaſt materia medica writers will excuſe us 
if we repeat any facts which have been aſſerted: and there- 
fore 1 inform my readers, that GixoL AMO Gas PaRt, a 
phyſician at Feltri, publiſhed at Venice in the year 1731 a 
Fmall volume under the title of Nuove et eruditi Offerva- + 
zioni Mediche : in which he tells us he had employed the 
aparine in ſcrophulous tumours and ſores with great ſucceſs, 
and that he had heard of others who had done the ſame ; but 
this practice has not been taken notice of or confirmed by 
any other writers that I know of; and in ſome trials that I 
have myſelf made, it has been of no ſervice. 


GALLIUM. 
The flowers of the Galium luteum have an agreeable 
odour, and their taſte very gently acid and aſtringent ; but 
£1 I am 


\ 
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I am uncertain if what grows in this country is the ſame 
with what grows elſewhere. - The acidity and aſtringency 
of our plants is very inconſiderable; and no pains which 
Dr. Vous or I could take, found them to coagulate milk; 
and BERGIUs, in the Swediſh plant, neither found any aci- 
dity, nor found it in three ſeveral trials to coagulate milk. 

He tells us alſo, in contradiction to Box AICRIUs, that in 
diſtillation it afforded no acid; but | imagine his experiment 
was different from that of Boxr1cnivs, as this was with- 
out addition, whilſt that of BER GIVs was with the addition 
of water. In the latter kind of diftillations,” an acid does 
not immediately ariſe, as it does in the former from almoſt 
every vegetable; and if BoxrTCn1vus found an acid ariſe 
more readily from the galium than from the acetoſa, we 
would aſcribe: it to the fuceulency of the latter, as plants 
give out always firſt their more purely aqueous parts. 8 


With reſpe& to the virtues of the flowers of the galium 
in epilepſy, though it has been aſſerted by ſeveral, I am very 
doubtful of its power; and in ſeveral trials they have entire 
ly diſappointed me. (TE IO 0 EY 


Runia TINCTORUM. 


The ſenſible qualities of this root do not give any favour- 
able opinion of its medical virtues; and till lately it has not 
been much employed in practice: but within theſe fifty 
years, it has become very remarkable for its effect in giving 
its colour to the bones of animals who are fed upon it. 
This, with its giving colour alſo to the milk and urine of 
animals, ſhows that its colouring matter is carried into the 
maſs of blood in conſiderable quantity, and diftributed 
through every part of the ſyſtem ; and if we can fuppoſe 
any aQive powers m ſuch a matter, the circumſtances men- 
tioned would lead us to believe, that a matter fo largely ap- 
plied might be a very powerful medicine. We do not, 
however, find, that theſe powers have been yet aſcertained; 
and the effects that large quantities of this root given to 
brute animals have in producing great diſorders' in their 
ſyſtem, muſt render us doubtful of its general ſalutary ten- 
dency. That it may promote urine, we can believe from 
the teſtimony of many authors 3 but at the ſame time from 

"eh | my 
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my own experience [ can aſſert, that, in many trials for 
this and other purpoſes, ſuch an effect is not conſtant, nor 
has ever occurred i me. | | * 


As to its power and utility in the cure of | jaundice, * 
it was employed by SYDENHAM, and formerly by the Edin- 
burgh college,' we pay no regard to it ; conſidering the fal- 
lacy which has ſo generally taken place with reſpeQ to the 
medicines employed in this diſeaſe. As it takes ſo readily to 
the bones, it is ſpaciouſly enough ſuppoſed that it might 
particularly operate upon theſe; and accordingly it has been 
recommended as a remedy in rickets, particularly by fome 
French writers, who are with me of very . doubtful autho- 
rity. It does not, however, ſeem to have been known to the 
Italian practitioners, nor to Dr. BoxkHAAave, nor to his 
commentator : and in ſeveral trials we have ſeen made 
with it, its effects have not at all been evident. Of late 
it bas come into ſome repute as an emmenagogue ; and [ 
have received ſome teſtimonies of its effects as ſuch from 
| ſome phyſicians of this country, whoſe judgment I very 
much reſpe& ; but in all the trials that I have made with 
it, it has failed : and I know of other practitioners in this 
country, who, after ſeveral ineffeQual trials made with it, 
have now entirely Geterted | its uſe. 


Wan ts. 


AczrOos A. 


The acid juice found in the leaves of this plant is to. be 
conſidered in another place; and it is the root only that 
can have a place here. This has ſome aſtringency, but too 
little to be employed in practice, where ſo many more 
powerful are 3 to be had. 


LAPATHUM. 


Under this title the leaves and roots of a abe of a 
ferent plants have been employed; and in their qualities and 
_ virtues approach nearly to one another. In the leaves there 
1 more or leſs of 5 which we are to conſider in 2 

place 
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place; and in their raots there is more or leſs of aſtringen- 
cy, which gives them a, place here. Which of them are the 
moſt powerful aſtringenis, we find it difficult to determine. 
Dr. Als r os account of the hydrolapathimi/is'very ſtrong, 
and appears to be welt founded; but we know Hittfe of their 
employment in practice. The latative quality, ſuppoſed to 
bs in ſome of them, we know from triuſ to- be very inconfi- 
derable; and the virtues of the oxylapathum for the cure of 
the itch, we know alſo from trials to be none at all. The 
decoction may, like that of other aſtringents, be uſeſully 
employed in waſhing old ulcers ; but the lapathum does not 


appear to have any peculiar powet᷑ in this refpea; | 
Hen in nen 844183 6418 +4 1 nine neee 
| Dans £2 vids Den 
f U1:aud 1141] \BizzoRT A. «JL £25731, 21u7 aut 
This, both by its ſenſible qualities and by the colbur it 
_ with green vitrioh, and by the extract it ' affords, 
ms to be one of the ſtrongeſt of our vegetable aſtringents, 
and is juſtly commended for. every virtue" that has been 
aſcribed to any other. As ſuch we have frequently em- 
ployed it, and particularly in intermittent fevers, and 
larger doſes than. thoſe commonly mentioned in materia 
medica writers. Both by itſelf. and along with gentian, 
we have given it to the quantity of three drachms in 
one day. egy W., WY 6 WO: 127. FR" 
EY 247; trot & | „1e, N is 
Formerly the rheum ſteod in our liſt in ihis place; hut 
as it is hardly ever employed for the ſole purpoſe of aſtfin- 
geney, and always or chiefly: for its purgative quality, 1 have 
now referred it to what I think its proper place, 9 
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Theſe comprehending! what have been called the Capil- 
lary plants, form a natural order in botany, and in medicine 
ſhow the power of u natural order, by having very much 
the ſame virtuss. I have ſet down only two ot thret which 
had lately a place in our diſpenſatory liſts, though in moſt 
of thoſe of later dute they ure omitted. 
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men,  ASPLENTUM. * popes Sb 
The ſeveral, . of this ſhow. a fight K. «a 
which, however, they do not deſerve lo be employed. In 
other reſpects they ſhow no active powers; and there is no- 
thing more ridiculous than their en bead ſo 3 conſi- 
dered As . | b 
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| The root of this, lon, has been long celebrated as an 
anthe}mintic, but its ſenſible qualities do not promiſe much ; 
and as it has hardly ever been employed but with ſome dra 
ſtie purgatives, it is therefore to me ſtill doubtful if it has 
any ſpecific power in killing worms either of one kind or 
another. We more readily enter into this opinion, becauſe 
in ſevetal trials. of, it made in this. country in caſes of 
Worms, the ſtomach, bears conſiderable quantities of it with- 
aut any unegſingſs 3. but when OR ny itſelf, * had * 
ſenſible effects. 5 
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I have ſet down a number of fruits that agree in their 
ſenſible qualities; which are ſuch as lead me to give them 
a place here among the aſtringents. They might alſo have 
had a place amongſt the nutriegtia ; but they are very ſel- 
dom brought to out tables; and if at all en. it is in 
medicine as aſtringent ſubſtances. 


This country affords few of them; and therefore of ſe- 
veral of them I have no exact knowledge of their qualities: 
but this country affords one of the moſt powerful of the 
whole, and that is the PRuxus S1LVESTRIS,: which 1 
have often found an-agreeable and; uſeful aſtringent. It was 
formerly prepared as an inſpiſſsted juice; but as in that 
ſtate it is leſs; ſoluble and leſs readily aQive, the preparation 
of it has been properly changed into the form of a conſerve; 
but I muſt remark, that in this both Colleges have in my 
opinion employed a larger proportion of gut than is any 
ways neceſſary, 
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"Under this title 1 had formerly ſet wn two particulars, 
the Acacia and HYPoctsTUs, which are now no longer 
known in our ſhops, and they ſeem to be properly neglected, 
as by the accounts given of them they ſeem to have no 
peculiar properties; and their powet as aſtringents is no 
greater than what we can A in other MM more 


within our reach. "201% 139 13 1 * 24 8 92 10 
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The production of this drug, formerly dot well aſcer- 
tained,. is now put beyond all doubt by the labours of the 
ingenious Mr. KR. See London Medical Obſervations, vol. 
v. p. 148. This ſubſtance is ſtill frequently employed in 
practice, entering into ſeveral officinal compaſitions ; and 
we judge! it, when genuine, to be a powerful aſtripgent.; 
but whether it is ſo much more powerful than ſeveral Bri- 
tiſh ſubſtances,. as to engage us to employ this broight from 
a diſtant country, and kn . 0 * adulterated, We can- 
not poſnively Wee, Req ined et nie om 


Mr. Ker N wa us, that this ſabliance farms — 
able part of an ointment very much uſed in Indoſtan. The 
other ingredients of that compoſition, are conſiderably aſtrin-. 
gent; and the whole, leads me to make this reflection, that 
aſtringents are more frequently uſeſul and neceſſary in ulcers 
than our ſurgeons haue commonly thought: and that the uſe 
of them ſo frequently commended. by materia medica writers. 
is not, upon ſuch, a flight OW as I have ariel 1 
e to imagine. „it | 10 
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This I have left ſtanding in my liſt, becauſe it remains 
ſtill in all our diſpenſatory liſts, though it ſeems very doubt- 
ful if it deſerves a place. As it is abſolutely inſoluble in 
watery menſtruums, it may be doubted if it be ſoluble in 
the animal fluids : and though i it may be diſſolved in fon, | 


and thus introduced into the ſtomach, the aqueous. flui 
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which it meets with there muſt immediately precipitate it 
into an inert ſubſtance. We are therefore, upon the whole, 
clear that it ſhould be, exgunged from our materia medica 
liſt. See what we have ſaid above in the article of Alum 


Nee ee of the Pulvis Styptievs. rv. army The 
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This 15 a new acquiſition to the keris' wetten; - and it 
has been adopted by the'Edinbutgh eollege as "af VER 
but by no other college that I yet know of. 


We are informed hy Dr.,FoTHEBGILL, that it is a gum 
which ex ſudes from inciſions made in the trunks of a certain 
tree called Pau de Sangue, growing in the inlard parts of 
Aftica; but the botanical Lhe of this troy we have not 
met with. 8853 


Both! by its ſenſible Antes, 0 by bs Aiiking: black 
with-a ſolution of green vitriol, we have grounds for ſup- 
ig n 2 powerful aſtringent: and we have found it 
prove to be och in ſeveral Inſtanees of diarrhea. I am 
mtormed alſo by a g66d hand, of its having been uſeful in 
ſome uterine hemorrhagies, particularly thoſe after child- 
bearing. In ſome caſes of fluor albus I have been diſap- 
pointed of its effects when employed by itfelf; but the 
Edinburgh college have properly joined it with aocm in the 
pulvis ſtypticus: and this fition proves one of the 
moſt powerful aſtringents I have ever employed: © We are 
clear that, in-making the tin dure, the kino —5 BE” taken 
in larger proportion than it is im che diſpenſat As we 
have this gum, it is in large proportion ſoluble in watery 
and ſpirituous menſtruums. The brandy tinQufe ordered 
by the Edinburgh college is a ſufficiently agreeable and 
powerful medicine; but in many caſes the menſtruum pre- 


yents its being given ſg largely as it may be in ſubſtance or 
in watery infylone, K | | 
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The aſtringent quality of vegetables is wore vently 
wah ly. their barks than in Fs part of py and 
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there are perhaps. very few barks of a hard conſiſtente a 
there is not more or leſs of an aſtringent quality. This 
quality, however, is often joined. with others of a more 
active kind, which prevents their being uſell as aſtrin 
gents; and [ have therefore ſet down in my hiſt only 2 few: 
in which a ſimple aſtringency prevails, and that of a po- 
erful kind. | % 3383613214184 "10 _ e203 2 
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green vitriol, ſhow ſufficiently its aſtrin- 
gent power; and it is commonly ſuppoſed to be among the 
ſtrongeſt of this kind. As at the ſame times it gives out 
ſuch a large portion of its ſubſtance to water,/in//infuſion or 
decoction, it ſeems to be particularly fit for affording a liquid 
aſtringent z and I have frequently found it particularly uſe- 
ful in gargles, in diarrhoea, and in external applications. 
That it is ſo powerful in aſtringent internally uſed as to be 
more dangerous than others I cannot perceive ;- and that it 
has ever had the power of ſuppreſſing the! menſes in femaley 
ſeems to me very doubtful. | Gf $072 


Cortix Quvtrci.. IF 


This is the bark that is conſidered as the moſt powerful 
of the vegetable aſtringents; and its univerſal uſe and pre- 
ference in the tanning of leather renders. the opinion very 
probable... Accordingly. it has been much employed as an 
aſtringent medicine, and commended for every virtue that 
has been aſcribed to aſtringents either internally or exter- 
nally employed; but except its degree of power it has no 
E qualities to diſtinguiſh it from other aſtringents. 1 
have frequently employed the decoQion with advantage in 
flight tumefactions of the mucous membrane of the fauces; 
and in ſeveral perſons liable upon a ſlight application of cold 
to a prolapſus uvula, and a cynanche tonſillaris. In many 
caſes this decoction, early. applied, has bs La uſeful in 
preventing thoſe diſorders . which; otherwiſe were wont to 
ariſe. to a conſiderable degree. I have indeed almoſt con- 
ſtantly joined a portion of alum to theſe decoQtions ; but 
I have Rn found that a ſolutian of alum alone, of 
| 4 | the 
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the ſtrength: it could be conveniently employed in , did dot 
prove ſo NN a 0 25 ? 


I have el the be in ste ggg it to the 
quantity of halt a dram every two or three hours during 


the intermiſſions of a fever; and, both by itſelf and joined 
with camomile flowers, have prevented the return of the 
paroxyſms of intermittents. 


All theſe virtues, in a conſiderable degree, are found to 


belong to the cupule or ſcaly cup which embraces the bot- 
dom n the de acorns. | 


| ark: C: 
dnt theſe ſubſlatices" ub 'the work of animal, we 
consider them as entirely of a vegetable nature, and put 
them here immediately after the oak bark, as they are an 
excreſcence from the ſame tree, and a ſubſtance of the 
ſame qualities with the bark we have been juſt now treat- 
ing of. It is ſuppoſed to be the moſt powerful of vegetable 
aſtringents; and I am ready to believe it to be ſo, though 
it has not been employed ſo often, or in ſuch a variety of 
caſes, as many others have been. About the beginning of 
this century, in ſome paris of F rance the Gallæ had got a 
reputation for the cure of intermittent fevers; and it was 
pointed out as a proper object of attention to the Academy 
of Sciences; who accordingly appointed Mr. Pour Ax r to 
inquire into the matter. His report may be ſeen in the 
Memoirs for the year 1702. It amounts te this, that in 
many caſes the - galls cured the intermittents; but that 
it failed alſoin many caſes in which the Peruvian bark prov- 
ed effectual. BerG1vs is of opinion, that the practice 
with the galls is very miſchievous; but in employing 
them with gentian or, other bitters 1 met with” no > bad 
conſequences. 
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In this country of late a particals# ufe of ele Ks FA 
vailed. ' Finely powdered; and mixed with eight times their 


quantity | of hog's lard, they are made into an ointment”; 
Which, applied to the anus, bas deen found to relieve he- 
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A b owever, it jo been, more. \ frequently. colonel by 
the vulgar than by the advice of our phyſſeians and ſurgeons, 
we cannot ſay how far it has been univerſally ſafe; but 
far as | can learn, it has not been commonly hurt ful: and there 
is reaſon to believe it to have been cectainly, uſeful in the. 


caſes of Exania, that is, in caſes of a e rather than: 
of a * affeddion. an 
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"Though | it is bey certainly e chat the miſſetoe 
does not differ in its qualities from a difference of the trees 
on which it grows, yet if it was to be mentioned at all, I 
thought beſt to do it in this place, as it is almoſt W the 
viſcus quernus that has been pointed out by n. 


1 upon the. recommendation: of. Qs; of pug 
this plant, was not very 5 in high repute for the cure 
hey gs loſt their credit, that 


it in praſice 1 it ſeems to. $4 a we of we little 


power in medicine. * 


% 
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I am ſurpriſed at Dr. HALLxr's quoting ſo many amhors 
for the accounts of its virtues ; and humbly think that he 
might not only have omitted the report of its effects againſt 
the power of OM 99 ey, of Ot on which 


he * 
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This wood is of a conſiderably aſtringent e and its 
uſe in dyeing is a ſufficient proof of it. It has not, how- 
ever, been employed except in the caſe of fluxes, and it is 
_ to have been very uſeful in WO: but we TR | 
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this to have bern ut the end of theſe only, when” the Giſe ale 
was in the ſtate of diarrhea ; for it was from the employ- 
ment of this very medicine in the beginning of dyſenteries, 
that I learned what miſchief aroſe fr the uſe of affrin; 
mann en of chat t Area. | e 

It is employed 10 derofion or e, 100 i 1 55 i 
both ſhapes that” T'obſerved it to have the effeQs joff row 
mentioned. Dr. ALsToN has given this opinion, that i 
the lignum campechenſe be uſeful in fluxes, it is not 'by 
its aftringency : but upon what that opinion was founded | 
cannot perceive ; for it is certainly an aſtringent, and I can- 
not diſcover =; hes quality in it dy v _— jt Ar be 


matten 
11 a 1 v5 8 which Tibades out 1 * 
tures on the materica medica, and which was pu Richie! 
with the ſpurious edivion of thofe lectures, after throwing 
the aſtringents into aſſortments as well as I could, I ler 
t 


a number of fubſtarices Which” I could not refer 
general hends : and 1 was then, fe many other perſons 
weating of- Ye! materia medica, willing to multiply X 
ſubjeQs : but now, not wilting to admit any but 150 
fome power and efficsey, I have omitted a great nu 
my former liſty foch ds the Aucheſa, Brunells, Hip 
Piantago, Saiiitits, and 'Srdum, as not deferving 
here. Some of the others, a5 the  Miillefolium 11 
Urſs, 1 refer to other titles; and Gene of my former 


liſt there remain only the few following to be taken notice 
of ker 
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= hefe Mowers diſcover no other quality than ahi my 4 
tringent; but they ſhow this in a 8 degree. Lam, 


however, of BrROGIVUs's opinion, that evo) are * *. 
ful than the bark of. the wie, unt 
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Tbis has been Kath known as 4 medici ine un le as te 
Dr. Dr Ha publiſhed his experience of it in 1 "te 

eden 
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Medrndh, | His N. e 1 its favour i is very Arong, and it 
is confirmed others. Mark, however, the fallacy 
of wanker, Profeſſor Moxr&ar. found it vſeful in th 
caſe of lientery : but in other caſes, it ſeems frequently to 
have failed: and HEUERMAN, in employing the flowers, 
found it rather to increaſe the diarchora, and otherwiſe 
to raiſe ſo much diſorder, that he ceaſed to employ hem 
From the ſenſible qualities of the whole, either with re+ 
ſpect to aſtringency or mucilage, I would not expect much 


from it; and from ſome. trials made, I have no an os 
its efficacy. 


*j7 


After thus enumerating earths A Wen ſet 
down in my lift ſome general titles of medicines that have 
a place elſewhere, but which may be, or are. ſuppoſed 1955 
uſeful as aliripgonte. Ll in the n „ 
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Acids have a very various and complicated operation, a ac 
cording to their different degrees of concentration, which 
will be confidered when we come to treat of them in their 
proper place; and here we ate only to view than. « us. m_ 
belong to our preſent title of Ain. | 


Acids, under a certain degree of concentration, as 
coagulate the fluids, ſo they harden the ſolids compoſed of 
theſe, and thus prove aſtringent. Whether, however, the 
aſtringency which they ſhow even in a very diluted ſtate de- 
pends upon their coagulated power, I dare not aſſert f for. 
they certainly ſhow it in a ſtate in which they.do not. ceogu» 
late the fluids, Although, from the effect of | vinegan upun 
the lips, we can readily. diſcover their aſtringent power, yet 
how, this is conſiſtent with a ſtimulant power, which the 
ſame ſtate of acid alſo a we <annot neon +" 
ſhall conſider it 1 


The aſtriogeny; | power, 8 ee 
of the ſkin, is ſuppoſed to g deeper, and to affect: che 
ſubjacent muſeulef fibres, ſo, far.aq to he uſefol ine 
the relaxation and weaknels that take place in the exſe:of 
ſprains. 1 believs, haun that their operation in this 
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cafe is only by a communication from the veſſels of the ſkin 
to thoſe of the ſubjacent parts; by which they are uſeful in 
preventing the afflux of fluids to the part, and the tumour 
that 'would thence ariſe : and it is in this manner that they 


are 3 uſeful in contuſions. 


The 'acid commoiily adored for theſe n is 
vinegur: but whether a more concentrated acid might not 


de employed, I cannot certainly determine. From ſome 


trials, however, I am diſpoſed to judge that the foſſil. acids 
under à certain degree of dilution might be employed with 
advantage. 


In another view, acids are ſuppoſed to act as aſtringents, 
as they are employed internally for reſtraining hemorrhagy, 
and praQitioners have frequently found them in this manner 
uſeful. But conſidering the quantities in which only they 
can be introduced, we cannot ſuppoſe that they are ſo 


diſtributed in the 'maſs ot blood as that they can act as 


aſtringents upon the open blood - veſſels; and therefore 
their effects here muſt be aſcribed to their refrigerant power, 


to be conſidered more fully hereafter. 


Although not nations | in my preſent Sen there 
are ſome titles given in that annexed to the ſpurious 
edition of my leQures which it may be proper to repeat 
dere. 

f AvsTERE Wins. 


This title only leads me to oblerve, that acids joined to 
aftringents produce the qualities of auſtere and acerb, and 
in certain caſes ſeem to increaſe the aſtringency. Wines, 
therefore, which have ſome auſterity, are juſtly ſuppoſed 


to be more aſtringent than the ſmooth and ſweet wines. 


From hence there may be a choice of wines in certain caſes 
of diſeaſe; but the n wer of wines can never be 
conſiderable, and muſt be generally counteracted by the 
alcohol that is at the ſame time eee thy It is therefore that, 
to obta the aſtri t virtue of wines, they muſt be ex- 
pbſell to ſuch a heat as may diſſipate” their alcohol while 
their aſtringent matter remains ; and thus hat are ' called 
Burut Wines, joined with the aromatie "llfingeticy of cin 
mon, ſometimes prove * uſeful medieine· | 
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Bir TIERS as Aſtringents. 


Bitters certainly do ſometimes ſhow the effects of aſtrin · 
gents, and therefore I judge it proper to mention them 
here; but how far they are, or in what manner they act, 
as aſtringents, I refer to be conſidered in my next chapter, 
which is to treat of tonic medicines. 


| SxpaTIVEs 47 Aſftringents. 
Every body knows that ſedatives, and particularly opium, 


fore this has been ſuppoſed, and frequently ſpoken of, as an 
aſtringent: Certainly, however, neither in opium, nor in 
any other narcotic ſedative, can any aſtringent quality be 
diſcerned ; and there is hardly any doubt that their operation 
in reſtraining exceſſive evacuations is entirely by ſuſpending 
the irritability and action of thoſe moving fibres, whoſe in- 
creaſed action produced the evacuation. How far they are 
properly employed in place of the ſame aſtringents, I ſhall 
conſider hereafter under the title of Sedatives. ' 


There is another kind of ſedatives which are' frequently 
employed for reſtraining exceſſive hemorrhagy, and *might 
therefore alſo be conſidered as aſtringents. Theſe are the 
ſeveral neutral ſalts, and particularly nitre; all of which I 
am to conſider hereafter under the title of Refrigerants. In 
the mean time it will be plain, that their operation in re- 
ſtraining hemorrhagy cannot be aſcribed to any aſtringent 
quality, which they do not in any way diſcover, but muſt 
be owing to their general power of diminiſhing the activity 
of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, which we ſhall conſider in its 
proper place, Sr Votes Fa. DUE 54218 


| BarsAamics « Aftringents. 9 

Balſamics have been employed for reſtraining the evacus- 
tions that occur in gonorrhœas, gleets, and fluor albus; and 
therefore ſhow the effects of aſtringents. It will be obvious, 
however, that they do not this! by any proper aſtringent 
power; and in what manner they do it, I ſhall endeavour 
to explain in its proper place hereafter. : 
3 C HA P- 


are employed in reſtraining exceſſive evacuations ; and there- 
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and that in ſome inſtances it would be better to conſider 


manner of operating; in the next place, conſider the effect 
that are in common to a great number of them; and, in 
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or TONICS... 


Tux being of theſe here breaks in upon our ral 
plan of conſidering ſeparately the medicines which a& upon 
the ſimple ſolids, and thoſe which a& upon the nerves and 
moving fibres; but I have found that ſuch a plan could not 
conſiſtently, or with advantage, be every where followed, 


medicines. by the affinity of their effects rather than by their 
manner of operating. | | 


It. is this that has led me, after conſidering aſtringents, 
to treat here of tonic medicines ; which, by giving firmneſs 
and ſtrength: to the whole ſyſtem, and thereby to particu- 
lar parts, have an effect analogous and ſimilar to that of 
aſtringents: and I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, that by 
the aſtringent and tonic power combined, ſome of the moſt 
valuable purpoſes of both are with greater certainty to be 


Fy 4 N . N N N 10 12706 Eee * 4 +4 * T ks 14 
Me enter, therefore, now upon the conſideration of to- 
nics: and ſhall, in the firſt place, inquire a little into their 
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the third place, treat of the phaymacentic treatment and 
adminiſtration which may alſo, be in common to many of 
them. After all this, I ſhall .enumerate the chief of the 
ſubſtances, that may be referred to this e e 
re 
or what, may be peculiar to cach of f RL W 113 DIGG ; 13807 
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We have already taken pains to ſhow that the tone of the 
moving 6bree mel e on the mechaniſm of theſe 
fibre, but probably alſo upon the inberent pawer. or ſtais 
of the nervous fluid, as particularly modified in thoſe fibres 
If this Jaſt poſition de well, founded, it will, fallow that, 
whilſt on different occafions the tone of the moving fibres 
may be ſtronger or weaker, this may depend upon the ſtate 
of the nervous, power iv. the Woxing bbres being for the 
time diffetent . and, as this power may be added upon and 
variouſly changed by ſubſtances applied to the. body, we 
may allow, that there are ſubſtapoes which, applied, to the 
moving fibres, may induce that ſtate, of the nervous power 
upon which their tone depends. e 


Aftringents, we haye obſerved, prove often tones with 
regard to the moying fibres; and it will be teadily preſum- 
ed, that they have that effect by acting upon the ſolid part 
| of the fibre: but we ſhall find that there are togig medieines 
4 which diſcov@ no aſtringent quality; and therefore their 
action muſt be upon the inherent power. p. 


Theſe are, the ſubſtances, which are. eſpecially to be. called 


Tonics : and I now proceed to ipquire what theſe ſubſtances 
? properly are. * dr actors 
d tonic power of ſubſtances is chiefly the ſame quality thai 
j gives idem their bitter taſks ;..for, except the, aſiringents, 


I know no other ſybſtances poſſeſſed. of tonic powen hut the 
niere. Theſe indeed have frequently other qualities on. 
bined with the bitter, as that, of aromatic, ſaline,. narcotic, 


but, or otherwiſe variouſly ſtimulant; and-theſe other ; 
wo qua ities are often ſo prevalent. in the compoſition, of certain 
1 ubſtances as to prevent our employing their bitter quality 
as a tonic: but we can, upan, many occaſions; diſtinguiſn 
A the bitter from all theſe other qualities, and find that the 
| | pureſt bitter, or what is free from all other qualities, is poſ- 
* ſeſſed of a conſiderable tonic pawer : And therefore we con- 


clude, that except in ſo far ag aſtringents may be ſuch, the 
proper tonics are the bitters, and perhaps theſe only. We 
go on, therefore, now to capſider. them as ſuch. 


Bitterneſs 


7 


a 
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- Bitterneſs'is a ſimple perception that cannot de defined, 

- but muſt be referred to a matter of experience in Wick 
mankind are commonly agreed. What is the nature of the 
ſubſtances poſſeſſed of it in'a chymica] view we cannot de- 
termine, or at leaſt we can Tr in a negative way diffin- 
guith it from other matters. d, e e e 
bos we can ſay, that Watch 40 bot 10 nd upon 
any volatile parts, for the pureſt and ſtrongeſt bitters have 
no ſniell; and if there are ſome bitters which give a ſmell, 
that again is commonly loſt on drying, while the bitter taſte 
and quality remain entire.” 
In another view, the bitters are without volatile parts, as 
the pureſt kinds of them give out in diſtillation no eſſential 
oil; or if fome of them do, the oils are without bitterneſs, 
and how very clearly, that the bitterneſs of the entite' 
ſubſtance did not depend upon the eſſential oil in their 
compoſition. of 2 


41 : 
. 


We learn alſo otherwiſe, that bitterneſs does not. + Ear 
upon any ſuch vil in the compoſition of their ſubſtance, as 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt bitters are quite free from any acrid 
or aromatic quality. 


Neither can I find any thing diſtinly ſaline in the com- 
poſition of bitters. There are hardly any of them which 
to our taſte diſcover any ſaline matter except in a few ſub- 
ſtances, in which ſome acid happens to be conjoined; 
hut the ſtrongeſt bitters are abſolutely free from any ſuch 
quality: and fo far are acids from entering into the compo- 
ſition of the; bitter, that we ſhall hereafter ſhow the com- 
bination of acid to have a tendency to deſtroy the bitter 
quality. With reſpe& to any other ſaline watters to be 
alleged in the compoſition of bitters, it is true, that, by 
particular preceſſes, ſaline matters can be extracted from 
bitter ſuſtances; but as theſe ſaline ſubſtances are not ex- 
tracted,” but produced dy a deſtruction of the original mix- 
ture,. and as nobody has ſhown that the ſaline matters are in 
any certain proportion to the bitterneſs of the ſubje&, or 
that they modify it in any certain manner, we 1 

e 
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make uſe gf "any fuch en in (Hel the” na wral 
compoſition © of bitter. | | 
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Upon the whole, 1 muſt allege, that in a chemical W 
we cannot explain the nature of bitters. It is a compoſition 
ſuf generit, that we can in many caſes diſtinguiſh from all 
others; and if in'any caſe we ave learned to change its 

condition; it is from particular experience, and not from 
any knowledge of its conſtituent parts. ys 


* 


1 


Before we eriter upon what experience 5 anne in bie 
reſpect, it will be proper to conſider the various purpoſes in 
medicine to which bitters may! be applied. And as in this 
view the bitters in theit operation on the human body have 
many of them the ſame qualities and virtues in common, we 
think it may be uſeful to conſider, i in 9 1 laws ly 
theſe common Anilin _— 
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Firſ, 3 the moſt obvious operation of bittersi Is, that 
being taken into the ſtomach, they increaſe the appetite for 
food, and promote the digeſtion of it. But we take it for 
granted, that theſe functions depend upon the tone of the 
muſcular fibres of the ſtomach; and therefore may ſuppoſe, 
that the improvement of theſe functions depend upon an 
increaſe of tone in thoſe fibres. And farther, as loſs of 
appetite and indigeſtion can often be diſtinctly perceived to 
occur from a loſs of tone in the ſtomach ; ſo bitters, as they 
are often effectual in curing theſe diforders, may be PO: 
ed to do it by reſtoring the tone of this organ. 


The correcting the acidity and flatulence of the llomach, 
may be aſcribed to the power of bitters in checking aceſcent 
fermentation, which they do out of the body ; ; and the re- 
heving the ſtomach from abundant mucus or phlegm, as 
it is called, may be "aſcribed to the power of bitters in 
diſſolving viſcid animal fluids. As it is, however, probable 
that both the prevalence of 'an aceſcent fermentation in the 
ſtomach, and a ſuperabundance of mucus in it,-are com- 
monly owing to a loſs of tone; ſo the correction of, thoſe 

diſorders may be aſcribed more properly to the tonic power 


of bitters with reſpe& to the buman body than to their 
erica] qualities. 


There 


; 0 
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There i is, then, hardly any doubt, that bitters are power» 
fol tonics with reſpect to the ſtomachʒ and there being as 
little doubt, that the ſtate of the ſtomach is commonly com- 
municated to the other parts of the ſyſtem : ſo i is ſuffici- 
ently probable, that by an improvement of digeſtion, the 
vigour of the ſyſtem may be in general improved and that 
alſo the tone, and conſequently the * of the whole of 
the moving fibres, may be increaſed. | 


It has been commonly U ed that bitters are "uſeful 
In 2 705 viſceral obſtructions; and if they ſhall be found 
to do lo, T would ; maintain that they have no conſiderable 


operation upon the ſtate of the fluids, and therefore that 


their effects in curing v viſceral obſtruQions, muſt be aſcribed 
entire to their tonic, power; although it may not be im- 
proper by the way to, remark here, that in all caſes where 
I could find the exiſtence of viſceral obſtructions well. afcer- 
tained, I have ſeldom or never — any benefit from 


bitters e largely dare 5 


On the ſame occaſions that 3 medica fc 
recommend bitters as uſeful in viſceral obſtructions, they 
particularly recommend and extol their uſe in the jaundice; 
but that the judgment of tbeſe writers in this matter is lr 
lacious, we have oed Neady to ſhow. | . 


In ſpeaking of the power of tonics in reſolving viſceral 
obſtruQions, we muſt obſerve, that upon the tonic power 
of bitters in ſtrengthening every where the extremities of 
the veſſels is founded their utility, ſo frequently reported 
in the cure of dropſy. As this diſeaſe ſo frequently depends 
upon a loſs of tone in tbe whole ſyſtem, which gives the 
ſtate of cachexy, and thereby that laxity of the exhalents 
which conſtitutes the hydropic diatheſis; ſo if ſuch a. ſtate 
does not depend upon ſome conſiderable and fixed viſceral 
obſtructions, it is obvious, that ous tanic bitters may be of 
great ſervice, may a a RE; on. ee. or even eure 
it when formed. _ | | "als 


It has been alleged, that bitters ing operate 8 as 
diuretics. And as the matter of them appears to be often 
carried to the kidneys, and to change the ſiate of. the 

urine, 
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ndne, ſo it is poſſible, hat. in ſome caſes. they may increaſe. 
the ſecretion: but in many trials we have never found their 
operation in this way to be manifeſt,” or at leaſt to be any. 
ways conſiderable. In one ſituation, however, it may 
have appeared to be ſo. When in dropſy, bitters moderate 
that exhalation into the cavities which forms the diſeaſe, 
there muſt neceſſarily be a greater portion of ſerum carried - 
to the kidney; and thereby bitters may, without increaſing 
the action of the kidney, ſeem to increaſe the ſecretion of 
urine. . | 1 2351 5 

That the tonic power of bitters in the ſtomach is com- 
municated to the other, and even the moſt diſtant parts of 
the ſyſtem, appears ſtrongly from their being a cure of in- 
termittent fevers, and a ſpecial means of preventing the 
return of their paroxyſms,- or ot 17271 


I have explained elſewhere, and need not repeat here 
my opinion, that the recurrence of the paroxyſms of inter- 
mittent fevers depends upon the recurrence of an atony itt 
the extremities of the arterial ſyſtem. It is from hence 
accordingly that the recurrence of paroxyſms is prevented 
by ſtimulants and by aſtringents ; and if the ſame is alſo 
done by bitters, it muſt be by a tonic" power communicated 
from the ſtomach to the moſt diſtant parts of the ſyſtem. 
In this caſe, however, the bitters do not ag; as ſtimulants, 
for they do not increaſe the frequency of the pulſe, nor the 
force of the circulation; nor do they act as aſtri „ be» 
cauſe they do not always poſſeſs any ſuch quality; and there- 
fore they muſt in ſuch caſes act purely as tonics. | ' 


* 


To prove the operation of tonies in curing intermittent 
to be an operation on the nervous ſyſtem, we maintain it to 
be a communication from the ſtomach; for their effects, 
after being taken in, often appear ſooner than they can 
be ſuppoſed to be carried further than into the ſtomach, and 
certainly ſooner than the quantity employed can be attri- 
buted, ſo as to have any local effects on the parts affected by 
the morbid ſtate. . e 0.20 ole 


It may be remarked here, that the effects of bitters are 
more certainly obtained by their being combined with 
Vor. Il. ER aſtringents, 
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aſtringents, which, however, does not a from the 
power of the ſimple bitter; for from my own. experience, 
as well as from the report of other writers, I know that. 
the moſt pure and wanne Nm. are nt n e 

S 10 : 


Tbey a * ſome writers ſaid to have been uſeful in 
| continued — 5 and if theſe fevers have been of the 
putrid kind, and attended with great debility, we may rea- 
dily allow the fact; and that ſome reports of their — | 


been l even in the nw 1 are nen 
NN 


Their 9 in r "I is n am- 
biguous, as-tonic. medicines, muſt promote the phlogiſtic 
diatheſis of the ſyſtem ; and therefore, wherever: ſuch dia- 
theſis prevails, our tonics mult be hurtful. 
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Bitter have been . of as de 8g and 
though they do not ſtimulate the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, yet 
as they invigorate the force of this ſyſtem, they muſt de- 
termine it more fully to the ſurface of the body, and pro- 
bably ſupport: perſpiration ; but ſo far as I can perceive, 
they never occaſion ſweating, except by che aſſiſtance of a 
ſudorific regimen, that is, by their being taken in a very 
diluted ſtate, cpnſiderably, warm, and in conſiderable et 
tity, _ the perſon lies N an covered aps 
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In e operation of bitter on the omach, 
I ſhould have taken notice of their effects when further 
carried on in the alimentary canal. And with reſpe& to 
_ theſe, it may be obſerved, that we have always found a 
large doſe of bitters prove pretty certainly laxative z and 
this, with the analogy from bile, makes me judge, that 
| bitters, beſide their tonic power, have a peculiar. power of 

ſtimulating the inteſtinal canal: and, therefore, that they 
may be uſeful, as is alleged, in ſpaſmodic colics or in di- 
poſitions to that diſeaſe, and particularly that they may be 
uſeful in dyſentery; in which ſome conſtriction of _T in- 


teſtines taking place, renders {porn ny hg ſo 
generally . 
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Another virtue aſcribed to bitters, is their proving emme- 
nagogue; but I have never perceived that they had any 
ſpecific power determining them to the uterus. In cafes of 
chloroſis, their tonic power is certainly uſeful ; but I have 
never known that theſe alone n a cure. | 


Several writers take notice of bite in en, and 8 i 
ſome of them more particularly, as reſolving, the coagula - 
tions produced by falls and contuſions; but as we do not 
believe in their power of changing the ſtate of the fluids, ſo 
we cannot truſt to their operation in this caſe; . and I have 
not met with any n to eſtabliſh it. 


There remains only; one operation of. bitter internally 
employed; and that is their proving anthelmintic, and a 
poiſon for worms. There is one inſtance. reported of their 
even mitigating the pains ariſing from a tænia; but we do 
not find any account of their ever expelling. that kind of 
worm: It is ſaid to be the lumbrici teretes to which they 
are eſpecially adapted; but from Rep18's experiments it 
appears, that bitters are not an immediate .poiſon to thoſe 
animals; and Profeſſor MurRAy properly obſerves, that 
if the ſemen ſantonicum, according to BaGLivr's experi- 
ments, operates more quickly, it muſt be by ſomething elſe 
than its bitterneſs that this ſeed operates. I am uncertain 
if I have ever been poſſeſſed of the beſt Kind of this ſeed ; 
but muſt ſay, that what I have feen has ane ever appear- 
ed to me to be a powerful medicine. 


After conſidering, in ſo many inſtances, the internal uſe 
of bitters, we muſt obſerve, that they have alſo their vir- 
tues when externally employed. They have been commend- + 
ed for cleanſing and healing foul ulcers; and in that way we 
have found them uſeful. They are certainly antiſeptic, 
though got of the moſt powerful kind; but in checking the 
progreſs of gangrene, they have often been uſeful. - 


- 


They are univerſally employed in fomentations for dif- ; 
cuſſing tumours ; but in caſes where the ſkin is entire, the 
more pure bitters which have no volatile parts can hardly 
be of much ſervice. It is therefore the bitter joined with 
ſome aromatic parts in their n which only can 
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be uſeful here; and if even theſe can do much more than 
ron and moiſture alone, is with me very doubtful. 


The operation of bitters hitherto conſidered ſeem, ſo far 
as they go, to be tolerably explained: but there is an effect 
of them ſtill to be mentioned which gives more difficulty ; 
and that is, their being a cure of the gout that has been 
often aſcribed to them. 


The fact is certain; and there are accounts from the 
time of GALEN to the preſent, which ſhow that the uſe of 
bitters, ſuch for example as the Portland powder continued 
for ſome time, has preventcd the return of paroxyſms of 
inflammatory gout, which had before, in the ſame perſons, 
been frequent: but in what manner r they do this is truly 

difficult to explain. 


The pathology of the gout under its various ſtates and 
circumſtances is truly a difficult ſubject; and except it be 
Dr. STALH and his Oben all other phyſicians, very uni- 
verſally attached to a humoral pathology, have ſuppoſed 
the gout to depend upon a peculiar morbific matter preſent 
in the body; which however is neither proved in fact nor 
explains the phenomena of the diſeaſe. 


In my Firſt Lines 1 have given a different view of the 
| ſubjeR ; but am afraid that, to the moſt part of phyſicians 
little attentive to the motions of the nervous ſyſtem, I have 
involved the ſubjeQ in ſtil] greater obſcurity. I cannot 
indeed obviate this here ; but well perſuaded of the truth 
of the general doctrine, ſhall try it, by endeavouring to 
explain in what manner bitters operate in feemingly waned 
the gout. 


] believe it to be very evident to every body, that the 
phenomena of the gout have a conſtant conneQion with the 
ſlate of the ſtomach, and particularly that a certain ſtrength 
of tone in this organ is neceſſary to produce a paroxyſm of 

cry gout. At the ſame time, however, I am of 
opinion with Dr. SYDENHAN, that every paroxyſm of 
inflammatory gout is introduced by a Kate of ior Pack in = 
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ſtomach. How this atony gives occaſion to the recovery and 
' exertion of tone I cannot indeed explain; but as it appears 
in fact to be ſo, I would allege, that though the previous 
atony be a neceſſary ſtep in the ſeries of phenomena, it is 
only when in a moderate degree, and may be eaſily over- - 
come by the vit medicatrix nature; but that if the atony 
go to a certain greater degree, no inflammatory paroxyſm 
enſues; and the perſon remains in that ſtate which I have 
called the atonic gout; and it ſeems as if bitters, long con- 
tinued in uſe, actually produce this greater degree of atony, 
ſo that they prevent inflammatory paroxyſms. 


This is the explanation I would give of their effects in this 
way; but I own it is difficult to explain how bitters, which 
are Otherwiſe in ſo many caſes the moſt powerful tonics, 
ſhould have in this a contrary operation. Without ven- 
turing however to offer any theory of this, I reſt upon it as 
a matter of fact, that bitters actually deſtroy the tone of 
the ſtomach. I dare not determine, whether the loſs of 
tone mentioned is produced merely by the repetition of 
their tonic operation, or by a narcotic quality which has 
been ſuſpected in wormwood and other bitters, and which 
appears pretty ſtrongly from the poiſonous quality that is 
found in the ſtrongeſt bitter we are acquainted with; that is, 
the Faba Sti Ignatii. I am truly of opinion, that, ſomewhat 
deleterious in the whole of the bitters is to be ſuſpeQed. 
But I proſecute this ſubject no farther here; and ſhall 
rather enter upon a queſtion of more importance, which is 
to determine whether this remedy for curing the gout can 
be ſafely employed. | 


On this ſubje& it appears clearly, that, from very ancient 
times down to the preſent,” ſuch a medicine has at different 
periods been recommended and employed for the gout ; and 
as always on its firſt coming into uſe, it ſeems to have been 
of ſervice, it might have been expected, that if it had not 
in its conſequences been found hurtful, the ufe of it ſhould 
have been continued with every gouty perſon ; ſo that this 
diſeaſe ſhould have long ago ceaſed to be one of the opprobria 
medicorum. We find, however, that whilſt at one period 
it has been in high favour, at another it ſeems to have been 
entirely neglected; and this I can only impute either _ 
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often failing or to its being often attended with conſequences 
more grievous than the pains of the gout. That the latter 
was the caſe, we may preſume from the accounts of the 
ancients, who, | though *they recommend the -remedy in 
certain conſtitutions as highly uſeful, allow that in other 
caſes it had been highly pernicious; and in this reſpe& I 
would take the account of Coklius AURELIANUS, as 
quoted by Dr. CLEPHANE, to be very general. 


The effects of it in madern times have been very much 
upon the ſame footing. It is poſſible that ſeveral perſons 
may have taken the Portland *powder, and other bitters, 
with ſeeming great advantage; but I have not had opportu- 
nity to know the ſequel of the whole of ſuch perſons liyes, ſo 
as to ſay poſitively how far in any cafe the cure continued 
ſteady for a life of ſome years after, or what ider, 
happened to their health. F 


But I have bad occaſion to know or to be exadlly heme 
of the fate of nine or ten perſons who had taken this me- 
dicine for the time preſcribed, which is two years. Theſe 
perſons had been liable for ſome years before to have fit 
of a regular or very painful inflammatory gout, once at 
leaſt, and very frequently twice, in the courſe of a-year : but 
| after they had taken the medicine for ſome time, they were 
quite free from any fit of inflammatory gout ; and particu- 
larly when they had completed the courſe preſcribed, had 
never a regular fit, or any inflammation of the nnn. 
for the reſt of their life. 


| In no inſtance, however, that I have 6 e. the 
health of theſe perſons a Soon after finiſh- 


ing the courſe of their medicine? they became yaletudinary 
in different ſhapes; and particularly were much affected 
with dyſpeptic, and what are called nervous complaints, 
with lowneſs of ſpirits. -In every one of them, before a 
year had paſſed after finiſhing. the courſe of the powders, 
ſome hydropic ſymptoms appeared, which gradually. in- 
creaſing in the form of an aſcites or-hydrothorax, eſpecially 
the latter joined with anaſarca, in leſs than two or at moſt 
three years proved fatal. [Theſe accidents happening to 
perſons * ſome rank, became very generally known in this 

country 


F » 


* 


\ ; 
a 
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country and has prevented all ſuch experiments ſince. In 
illuſtration. and confirmation of all this, ſee Dr. CL EY HAUR 's 
obſervations in London Med. Obſerv. vol. i. art. 14. Chirur- s 
gical Pharmacy, page 341. HALLER Epiſtola, vol. v. p. 5 
and Gauzius in the Works of the Harlem Society, 


vol. iv. : 


Before quitting the ſubje& of the gout, we muſt remark, 
that in many writers on. the materia medica, reports are to 
be found of benefit received from bitters in caſes of ſtone and 

vel. I have, never tried them with that vie ; but from 
the affinity that ſubſiſts between the gout and ſtone, I can 
readily believe, that the bitters that are found for ſome 
time to prevent the paroxyſms of the gout, may alſo prevent 
paroxyſms of the ſtone. e n ee ee 


After having thus conſidered the general virtues of bit. 


ters, I am to offer ſome general remarks with reſpeQ to 


their adminiſtration and pharmaceutic treatment. | 


The medicinal part of bitters of every kind may be ex- 
trated by either watery or ſpirituous menſtruums, and 
ſuch extraQtions may have the virtues. of the ſubſtance from 
which they have been taken: but I maintain, that hardly 
in any caſe they ever have it in the- ſame degree; and that, 
wherever it can be admitted, the bitter in ſubſtance is the 
molt effectual, and in ſome caſes the only effectual, mode 
of exhibiting it. This every body knows to be the caſe. 
with the Peruvian bark; and I have found the ſame to be 
the caſe in all my attempts to ſubſtitute other bitters in place 
of that bark. | Saad 


There are caſes, indeed in which the ſtomach will not 
bear either the bark or bitters in ſubſtance, and therefore it 
becomes often neceſſary to obtain their virtues in a liquid 
form; in the management of which, however, ſeveral par- 
ticulars demand attention. 248 1 5 


Buy infuſion in water, and even in cold water, bitters 
give out their virtues; but to cold water they never give 
a ſtrong impregnation, though it be generally the molt 


agreeable to the palate and ſtomach. Warm water, ogy 
| | K 
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under the boiling heat, extracts more powerfully than cold, 
and the more as its temperature is warmer. With reſpect 
to every temperature, this is eſpecially to be attended to, 
that by infuſion bitters ſuffer a gradual decompoſition, and 
conſequently the matter extracted is different according to 
the length of time that the menſtruum has been applied; 
ſo that the temperature being given, what is extracted 
in the firſt hours is a lighter and more agreeable matter than 
what is extracted after many bours infuſion. | 


This we have tried with ſeveral bitters, infuſing the ſame 
quantities of the bitter in the ſame quantity of water, and 
ſetting all of them in the ſame degree of heat for fix, for 
twelve, for twenty-four, and for forty-eight hours. In 
every experiment it appeared that the impregnation was 
ſtronger according to the length of time employed in infu- 
ſion, and at the ſame time that the harſhneſs of the taſte 
was ſenſibly increaſed. This, however, was remarked, 
that the difference of the impregnation was not ſo remark- 
able in the longer infuſions as in the ſhorter ; and there- 
fore the impregnation did not appear in the forty-eight 
hours ſo much in proportion ſtronger than that of twenty- 
four hours, or ſo great as that of twenty-four com- 
parted with that of fix. On the other hand, it appeared that 
the harſhneſs of taſte increaſed according as the infuſion was 
longer ; and therefore the harſhneſs of taſte was not ſo much 
increaſed from the twenty-four hours above that of ſix, as it 
was in the forty-eight hours infuſion above that of twenty- 
four. From all this we conclude, that an infuſion of twenty- 
four hours is ſufficient for impregnation, and that little 
harſhneſs will be produced by infuſions of a ſhorter time; 
and therefore a ſufficiently uſeful, and the moſt agreeable, 
infuſion of bitters in cold water, or even of warm water 
under the boiling heat, will be that of twenty-four hours, 
or perhaps leſs. The London College in limiting their in- 
fuſions even of boiling water to a ſingle hour, ſeem to be 
more nice than is neceſlary. | 


The treatment, of bitters by cold infuſion in wine, is, 
with reſpect to extraction, much on the ſame footing with 
the treatment by water. It does not appear that wine ex- 
tracts the medicinal qualities more powerfully than water, 

4 or 
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or in any inſtance gives a more efficacious medicine, ex- 
cepting where the wine concurs in the intention of it aa 
a medicine. It is, therefore, almoſt only for the purpoſe 
of a more agreeable medicine that bitters are infuſed 
in wine. N 


A ſtill more powerful extraction is made of bitters by a 
boiling heat; and here alſo the ſame difference ariſes from 
the length of time employed in decoction. With reſpect 


to bitters, it is certain that decoction extracts more power- 


fully than infuſion : but by diſſipating any aromatic parts 
that were joined with the bitter, and by extracting more of 
the earthy part, and what may be called a coarſer bitter, 
decoQions are always more diſagreeable than infuſions ; and 
therefore what we call extracts, which are always prepared 
by decoction, are always leſs agreeable to the ſtomach than 
the bitter in ſubſtance. It appears to me that decoction 
decompoſes the ſubſtance of what is extracted: for it is 
ſeldom that decoctions do not upon cooling depoſite a part 
of what they had ſuſpended before, and that alſo a matter 
different from the entire ſubſtance, What is exaQly the 
nature of the matter impregnating decoction, has not been 
duly examined; but we ſay no more of that here, as it is - 
pretty certain that bitters are never treated by decoction ſo 
as to be either agreeable or very uſeful medicines. 


Beſides the ordinary treatment by infuſion or decoction, 
bitters may be treated by the application of water in two 
other ways. One is, by what I call a Trituration, in the 
manner of the ComTE DE LA GARAYE. In this prac- 
tice, the ſubſtance is broken down into very minute parts 3 
but fo far as I can perceive, without any decompoſition 
or diviſion of its conſtituent parts. 


The only ſeparation which ſeems to be made is that of 
the more ſoluble from thoſe of a firmer texture; and ſo far 
as theſe more ſoluble parts poſſeſs the medicinal qualities 
of the ſubject, they are obtained very entirely, and that 
in a ſtate more than any other agreeable to the human 
ſtomach. They ſeem to be much in the ſame ſtate as they 
are obtained by an infuſion in cold water; which by a 


proper 
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proper evaporation affords the ſame ſort of matter that i is 
obtained by the COMTE DE LA GARATE'Ss apparatus. 
In either way, we may obtain an efficacious and an 
able medicine; but it is to be doubted if the expence in- 
curred in the preparation will ever allow it to come into 
—_ uſe. 4 


The other management of the application of water 
different from the common, is that by the uſe of a digeſter. 
| Decottions are gommonly made in open veſſels, or in vef- 
ſels not ſo accurately cloſed as to prevent the diſſipation 
of volatile parts; but this can be obviated by the uſe of a 
Digeſter: and though in the glaſs digeſter we employ, 
the heat applied can be conveniently no more than-that of 
boiling water, yet we find that medicinal ſubſtances can 
be extracted by this apparatus as powerfully as by decoc- 
tion, and with this advantage, that the volatile parts 
which either were a part of the ſubſtance that is to be ex- 
traQted, or were added to it for the purpoſe of rendering it 
a more agreeable or a more RI medicine. 

Bitters are univerſally red by ſpirit of wine, and 
even by a proof ſpirit, not ſo largely indeed for the moſt 
part ad by water, but in moſt inſtances their medicinal parts 
are extracted more purely; and the tinctures, when they 
can be employed in tolerable quantity, ſeem to be more 
efficacious medicines than any infuſions or decoctions in 
1 a | 

With reſpect to the tinQures nds with a pool pins 
the ſame things are to be obſerved as of thoſe made with 
water, that there is a gradual decompoſition of the ſub- 
ſtance, and therefore that the tinctures made by a ſhort 
infuſion are more agreeable than thoſe that have ſtood 
longer. It ſhould have been obſerved before, that a ſpiritu- 
ous menſtruum extracts thoſe bitters that have any aromatic 
joined with them, more entirely and effeQually than is 
done by water; but in obtaining the ſpirituous extract, 
if this be done by drawing off the ſpirit by rape -g 
this advantage is commonly entirely _ | 
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With SM to hah the a n and by 
ſpirit, this is {o be remarked, that the moſt agreeable bitter 5 
is to be obtained by a ſhort- infuſion; and a ſtronger | 
nation of the ſame agreeable bittet is only to be got by a 
repeated cohobation of the ſame . 19 freſh 
parcels of the ſame mater tale + | 140 


This, further is to be remarked, that watery infuſloni, 
if made tolerably ſtrong, prove very diſagreeable; and the 
employment of the tinQures with reQifieg ſpirit will always 
be limited by the menſtruum; and therefore the tinQures 
made with proof-ſpirit will always give 'the moſt convenient 
extraction; and I have found that the employing a digeſter 
for brandy tinQures makes a more powerful extraction than 
can be got by a long OY and that with "oP * 
trouble. 


Having now ſaid what als to bitters in general, we 


praceed to examine how far the general virtues prevail in 
the particulars of our liſt, or under what nm 
cations they are to be found. 


ü N 
a GENTIAN. | 


I begin with this root becauſe I find it to be a moſt * 
and pure bitter, more perfealy free from any of that 
aromatic or aſtringent quality which is ſo frequently con- 
joined with others: At the { me time it is a pretty ſtrong 


in general, which v we have detailed above. 


lt has been at all times, and till is, much employed i in 
medicine: and with reſpe@ to its pharmaceutic treatment 
and adminiſtration, every thing that we have ſaid above 
with reſpe& to bitters in general is applicable 10 this. 
There is ſome variety in the ſormulæ; but the differences 
are of no importance. Dr. WR rx's tinqture has been 
juſtly commended; but the virtues of it depend mote _ 

the FIN bark than — the een, r ä 
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bitter, and has every virtue that has been aſcribed to bittets 
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The febrifuge virtues of gentian have by ſome writers 
been made equal to thoſe of the Peruvian bark: but in 
many caſes the gentian alone has fallen ſhort of that; but 
joined with galls or tormentil in equal parts, and given in 
ſufficient quantity, it has not failed in any intermittents 
of this country in which I have tried it. 


A medicine has been long famous and much employed 
in this country under the title of STouGnToN's Elixir. 
The preſent elixir ſtomachicum, or tinctura amara of the 
laſt editions of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, reſemble it 
very exaQly, and I am certain has all the virtues of it. 
This, however, as Dr. SHaw has adviſed, may be further 
improved, by pouring the tincture upon a freſh parcel 
of the materials in half the quantity of thoſe firſt em- 


'There has been ſome queſtion about the ſpecies of gentian 
moſt fit to be employed. The gentiana Lutea is choſen 
by the Britiſh diſpenſatory.; hut if in Germany they em- 

loy the gentiana rubra, it will make very little difference. 
Fo Norway they employ the gentiana purpurea, and perhaps 
with advantage. For ſome time paſt we have had the root 
of this ſpecies imported into this country under the title of 
Corſuta, ſo named from the Norwegian name of it Skarſote. 
Some perſons have thought -it a ſtronger bitter than the 
common gentian, or root of the gentiana lutea: but [ 

know of no experiments made for proving this; and it ap- 
pears to me in its ſenſible qualities to be very much the ſame 
with the common gentian. 


XY 


CxnTAURIUM Minus. 


As this is a ſpecies of gentian, it has the virtues of the 

genus, and has been commended for all the ſame qualities 
as gentian or other bitters. The centaury, therefore, is 
not very ſcientifically introduced, as commonly done, into 
the ſame compoſitions with the gentians. Profeſſor 
MuxrRray properly obſerves, that as an indigenous plant 
n may be properly preferred to a foreign drug; but I find 
it inconvenient to employ the centaury, as in an equal 

weight it takes up more of the menſtruum than the * 
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of the gentian: and if it is to be taken out by expreſſion, 
it ſpoils the elegance of the infuſion or tincture. Dr. LK WIS 
has juſtly obſerved that the petals are inſipid, or at leaſt 
have very little bitterneſs; and it is therefore im | 
that the ſummitates are commonly preſcribed... It is faid 
that the extract of this plant is leſs agreeable than that 
of gentian ; but I find no difference between them, and 
think* it ſhould be conſtantly ſubſtituted for that of gentian, 
as it may be more cheaply prepared. 


Qu Assi. 


We can find nothing in this wood but a pure and ſimple 
bitter. In ſeveral ſpecimens I have found the bitterneſs 
to be pretty ſtrong; but for the moſt part it is, to my 
taſte, not more bitter than the columba, nor even than 
gentian, We are obliged to Profeſſor Murray 
for his compilation on the ſubje& of quaſſia; but aſter all 
that has been ſaid by him and Mr. EBELiNnG, we find 
hardly any virtues aſcribed to quaſſia which have not been 
to other bitters. Upon the whole, I believe quaſſia to be 
an excellent bitter, and that it will do all that any pure 
and ſimple bitter can do: but our experience of it in this 
country does not lead us to think it will do more; and the 
extraordinary commendations given of it are to be aſcribed 
to the partiality ſo often ſhown to new medicines, and - 
eſpecially by thoſe who firſt introduce them, and by thoſe 
who have a conneQion with the country from whence they 
are brought. FO . s 


£ SIM ARUBA. 


I inſert this here, partly becauſe it is a ſpecies of the 
ſame genus with the preceding article, and partly, but 
eſpecially, becauſe it ſeems to be very nearly of the ſame 
qualities; for we can perceive nothing in it but that of a 
pure and ſimple bitter. 1 85 


The virtues aſcribed to it in dyſentery have not been con- 
firmed by my experience or that of the praQitioners of this 
country; and leaving what others are ſaid to have expe- 

3 6 rienced 


kind. It was taken by infuſion in the manner of tea. 


| that boiling water, if not applied above * 
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rienced to be further examined and conſidered by prac- 
titioners, I can only at preſent ſay, that my account of 
the effect of bitters in the dyſentery will perhaps explain 
the virtues aſcribed to the ſimaruba. In dyſentery, I 
have found an infuſion of camomile flowers a more uſeful 


remedy. ao a 


* 


MxENYANTHES. 


This is a ſtrong bitter, without diſcovering either by 
taſte or ſmell any peculiar acrimony combined with it. Its 
Juice ſtrikes a black colour with the ſolution of green vitriol, 


which implies ſome aſtringency; but the ſame is not diſco- 


vered by the taſte or any of its effeAs. We conſider it as a 
very pure bitter; and as it is of a ſtrong kind, we ſuppoſe 
it to have all the virtues that have been aſcribed to any other 
bitters 3 though upon account of its ſtrong ogy it is leſs 
agreeable than ſome alen. | 21 


a 


Dr. Als rox 8 ee on this plant, deſerves to 


de remarked: I knew it (he ſays) to have very remark- 


able effects in the gout in keeping, off the paroxyſms, 
& though not to the patient's advantage.” This is to be 
collated with, and added to what we have ſgid above.on the 


uſe of bitters in curing the 1955 


This plant has been ſaid to loſe i its Arength by drying s 
but that ſeems to be a miſtake, for I have often, - and moſt 
commonly, uſed it in its dry ſtate with all the advantages I 
could expect. 


I have had ſeveral inſtances of its good effects in ſome 
cutaneous diſeaſes, of the herpetic or ſeeming!y cancerous 


Canons Banner | 


This is a ſimple and very pure bitter, but not a very | 
ſtrong one, and has therefore none of the extraordinary 
virtues that have been aſcribed to it. It is faid to be ex- 
tracted moſt agreeably by infuſion in cold water; but 1 


hours, : 


f 
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hours, makes it hardly leſs agreeable, and is much ſtronger 
than the ſormer. een N 


44 1 <a 


Lururus. 


This is a pure and ſimple bitter, though not without 
ſomething odorous and aromatic in the flowers, which are 
the parts employed. Their uſe in preparing malt liquors 
is well known. The ſame effect of preſerving theſe liquors 
for a long time without aceſcency may be obtained by other 
bitters; but none of them are ſo agreeable as the hop. 
This might alſo be agreeably employed in medicine; but 
we have no particular experience of its uſe. | 


FABA STI IGNATII. 


This is the moſt intenſe bitter we are acquainted with, 
and in a very ſmall doſe it has the effect of curing inter- 
mittent fevers. Whether it operates as a pure bitter, or as 
having combined with it a narcotic power, I will not deter- 
mine; but we have mentioned this in another place as an 
example of ſuch a combination, and as a ground for ſuſ- 
picion that all the bitters have more or leſs of / a narcotic 
quality. However this may be, our preſent ſubje& belongs 
to a genus of poiſonous plants, and is therefore hardly to-be 
employed where any ſafer remedies are known. 1 


FonARIA. 


This is not commonly enumerated among the bitters; 
but it deſerves to be ſo, for this is its only ſenſible quality: 
and though it is more diſagreeable than many others, it is 
without acrimony or aſtringency. It is omitted in the 
London diſpenſatory, but retained in ours, and in every 
other that I know of. I have found it uſeful. in many caſes - 
in which bitters are preſcribed ; but its remarkable virtues 
are thoſe of clearing the ſkin of many diſorders.” For this 
it has been much commended ; and I have myſelfexprienced 
its good effeQs in many inſtances of cutaneous affections, 
which I would call Lepra. I have commonly uſed it by 
. expreſſing the juice, and giving that to two ounces twice 
a- day: but I find the virtues remain in the dried plant, fo 

that 
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that they may be extracted by infuſion or decoCtion in 
water; and the foreign diſpenſatories have prepared an 
extract of it to which they aſcribe all the virtues of the 


It has been frequently obſerved with refpe& to this ex- 
tract, that after being kept for ſome time it ſhows a cry- 
ſtallization upon its ſurface, which is a ſaline matter of 
the nitrous kind, and this in much larger proportion than 
in any of the other bitter extracts. Whether this con- 
tributes to its peculiar virtues, I leave it to the learned te 
determine. e * 


Corluuso. 


This is a root that we have become acquainted with 
within theſe forty years; and ſince the account'given of it 
by the learned Dr. Pzrc1v aL, it has come to be frequently 
employed in practice. When firſt brought into Holland, 
it was introduced as a remedy in dyſentery ; and both in 
Holland and in Germany it was employed in that diſeaſe 
with much commendation. Dr. Percival informs us, 
that he had ſometimes found it uſeful in dyſentery ; but he 
does not ſpeak of it as of much importance in that difeaſe : 
and fo far as I can learn, the employment of it in that way 
has not prevailed in Britain. F304 


I find this root to be a ſtrong and agreeable bitter, and 
have employed it in many inſtances of dyſpepſia with great 
advantage. In ſtopping vomiting it has frequently anſwer- 
.ed, but in many it has failed entirely ; and even in caſes 
where there ſeemed to be a redundancy of bile. With 
reſpect to its peculiar power of changing the acrimony, or 
correcting the putreſcency of the bile which Dr. PRRCI VAI. 
aſcribes to it, neither the experiments of EBELix o in 
his diſſertation on the quaſſia, nor ſome that I have made, 
2 it to be ns powerful than other bitters; and there- 
ore do not allow me to think it has ſpecific power in 
that reſpect. I 5 | 
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Under this title we have two plants whoſe gowen * 
employed, as marked in our liſt; and there is ſome queſtion 
which ought to be preferred. The virtues ure preciſely of 
the ſame kind; but I have always judged the Roman or 
double-flowering camomile to be the ſtrongeſt ; and if any 
regard is to be had to the eſſential oil, this certainly affords 
the greateſt quantity; ; and I am informed, that in warmer 


climates where it is a native, the qualities of | it are moch 
ſtronger than with us. 


Theſe flowers have been BPO: celebrated a8 — 
and I have found them anſwer both in powder and in info- 
fion the purpoſes of any other bitters. Before the intro- 
duction of the Peruvian bark, they were much employed in 
the cure of intermittent fevers; and our celebrated country- 
man Dr. PtTCAIRN was of opinion, that their powers 
this reſpe& were . to thoſe of the Peruvian bark. 


HorruAx ſeems to have thought them a very effeQual, 
and at the fame time a'ſafer, remedy. I have accordingly 
employed them; and agreeable to the method of Hoyr- 
MAN, by giving, ſeveral times during the intermiſſion, - 
from half a dram to a dram of the flowers in powder, have 
cured intermittent fevers. I have found, however, that 
theſe flowers were attended with this inconvenience, — 
given in a large quantity, they readily run 6ff by ſtool, de- 
teating thereby the purpoſe of preventing the return of 
paroxyſms; and I have found, indeed; that without joining 


with them an opiate or an aftringent, 1 could not common- 
ly employ them. 


This quality of the camomile in n hs undes 
renders them often uſeful in flatulent and ſpaſmodic colic; 
and upon the ſame ground I have found them alefol in dy- 
1 and rather hurtful in diarrhea. * 


TANACETUM. 


Bach the herb and flowers have been 3 but the 


herb is the ſtronger of the two, and may be employed for 
Vor. II. * any 
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any of the purpoſes of bitters, but does not ſeem to be near 
ſo ſtrong a bitter as eamomile and ſeveral others already 
mentioned. It had almoſt. gone out of uſe, till lately it 
was again brought into, praQice as a powerful remedy againſt 
the gout; and as ſuch was employed by many perſons in 
- this country. I was not living in this city when the caſes 
occurred to Hr. CILAREk, which, he mentions in the Phyſical 
and Literary Efſays, nor have ] learned what was the fate 
of theſe", perſons alterwards ; but I have fince learned, ot 
have. been informed, of many perſons of this city, who 
have drank of Tanſy tea as a remedy for the gout. Of theſe, 
however, I have known ſeveral who have taken it without 


any advantage, and ſome others who reported that they had 


been relieved from the frequency of their gout : but I know 


of none who, have employed it in ſuch quantity, or for ſuch 
a length of time, as might lead me to expect thoſe, conſe- 
quences, which I have mentioned before as en mo wie 
of the Portland paves ' | 
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kia bn one of the moſt famous\among the bitter plants, 
and has been uſed with much commendation. for every pur- 
poſe of. bitters. It is an odorous plant, and gives out in 
diſtillation an eſſential oil, which, however, has not any 
W 4 : and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to contribute 
any thing to the effect of the plant. When indeed it is 
entirely diſſipated in making the extract, this retains all the 
bitterneſs of the plant; and, in my opinion, all the virtues 
depending upon it. Some phyſicians make a choice among 
the ſpecies, and prefer the Romanum or Ponticum to the 
Abſynthium vulgare; but the Edinburgh college are of opi- 
nion, that there is no foundation for this; and that the 
abſynthium vulgare, as the moſt powerful bitter, is always 


to be prelefred. I hey have erred, however, in preſcribing 


the ſummitates, as I truly find the —4 to afford a ſtronger 
bitter than the flower and tops. In the tinctura abſynthii, 
the college have given an example of the proper treatment 
of biiters in order to obtain a lighter and more agreeable 
bitter, and at the ſame time a ſlronger impregnation. I am 
of opinion, 'that they ſhould have employed the ſame ma- 
9 in * caſes; dor in the example of wormwood, 
0 | they 
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they have allowed both infuſions, eſpecially the ſecond, to 

be for too long a time. The pharmacopœia Roſſica has 
_ exactly that of Edinburgh, and has very properly di- 
rected the other bitter tinctures of carduus benedictus and 
centaury to be made upon the ſame plan of double infuſion. 
In the pharmacopceia Danica, the eſſentia abſynthii is too, 
much and injudiciouſly compounded. Neither the phar- 
macopœia Danica, in adding the zedoary, nor the Swediſn, 
in adding the galanga, to their bitter tinctures, have in my. 
opinion judged very properly. With reſpect to the abſyn⸗ 
thium, there is a queſtion, whether it is imbued with an 
narcotic power? LINDENSTOPLE, and his commentator 
STENZELIUS, have aſſerted it very ſtrongly ; but there 
ſeems to have been a peculiar idioſyncraſy in the inſtances. 
they mention; and we ſhould not mind their account, if 
the ſame opinion of its narcotic power had not been alſo de- 
livered by ſome others. | f 


On the other hand, however, Ln ind informs us, 
that perſons taking wormwood every day for fix months 
together, obſerved no ſuch narcotic effeds. I have not had 
an opportunity of making proper experiments; but to 
me, with BERGIUs and GLebiTscn, the odour of worm- 
wood ſeems 1emulentans, that is, giving ſome confuſion of, 
head: and formerly when it was a faſhion with ſome peo- 
ple in this country to drink uc, that is, ale in which worm-. 
wood was infuſed, it was commonly alleged to be more in- 
toxicating than other ales. This effect is improperly ſup- 
poſed to be owing to its volatile parts, for the reaſons I have 
given above: but I am more ready to admit the general 
doQrine of a narcotic power, as I believe from ſeveral con- 
ſiderations, particularly from the hiſtory of the Portland 
powder, that there is in every bitter, when largely employ- 


ed, a power of deſtroying the ſenſibility and rritability of 
the nervous power. 


To wormwood, as to every other bitter, hes been ae 
ed an anthelmintic virtue 3 and this has been ſuppoſed to be 
more conſiderable in the ſeed of a certain wormwood than 
in any other bitter: but of this I have ſaid enough * 
when treating of the general qualities of bitters. 
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This, as a ſpecies of the fame genus Artemiſia Linngi, 
has certainly the ſame virtues as the other ſpecies of it. It 
contains, however, leſs of the bitter, but more of the aro- 
matic; and if it deſerves, as Profeſſor MurRAr thinks, to 
be more employed than it has been, it muſt be on account 
of its aromatic and volatile parts; of which, however, the 
peculiar virtues are not yet well aſcertained, Theſe quali- 
ties, however, give « probable reaſon for its being frequently 
employed, as it commonly is, in fomentations. 


There were formerly two herbs under the title of Abro- 
tanum in our diſpenſatory liſts, under the improper diſtinc- 
tion of Mas et Fœmina, but the latter of a different genus, 
and in every reſpect of inferior virtue, which is now omitted 
in the Britiſh diſpenſatories, and indeed in moſt others, 


SCORDIUM, 


This plant has a bitter joined with ſome volatile parts; 
but neither of theſe qualities are conſiderable enough to re- 
| tain it in the preſent practice. It was formerly much cele- 
brated as an alexipharmic ; but we do not allow this to 
be a term of any. clear and determined meaning: and in 
moſt inſtances think it has been an imaginary power, that is 
not fupported by any clear or well aſcertained experience. 


There are two other ſpecies of the teycrium, the Chame- 
drys and Chamepitys, which have formerly had a place in 
ur diſpenſatory liſts ; but they are now omitted in that of 
Fdinburgh : and though they till hold a place in that of 
London and many other diſpenſatories, I do not expect to 
ſee them brought again into practice, as their qualities, 
whether as bitter or aromatic, are by no means conſiderable. 
They have been celebrated for antarthritic virtues, and 
make a part of the Portland powder; but they are mani- 
ſeſtly yot the moſt powerful or valuable part of that com- 
poſition. When employed by themſelves, as they bave 
ſometimes been, I would make the fame remarks with re- 
ſpe& to them as I have made with reſpe& to the Portland 

powder, 
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powder, or other medicines that have been propoſed for the | 


cure of the gout. 


ARISTOLOCHIA. 

Which of the ſpecies of this genus are to be preferred I 
cannot determine; and believe the difference between the 
rotunda, lorga, and tenuis, is not conſiderable, though the 
latter ſeems now to be preferred by both the colleges of Lon- 
don and Fdinburgh, They are all of them conſiderably 
bitter, with more acrimony than in any other of the bitters 
commonly employed. Its name ſeems to have ariſen from 
the ſuppoſition of its emmenagogue virtues, and in ſome 
caſes of retention and chloroſis, as a warm and ſtimulating 
medicine, I have found it uſeful ; but in caſes of ſuppreſſion 
I never found it of any uſe: and the commendation of it by 
the ancients in promoting the lochia, facilitating birth, and 
promoting the excluſion of the ſecundines, is very ill found- 
ed, and affords a remarkable example of their imperfect 
knowledge; and an example which, if followed, would 
lead to a miſchievous practice. 


The ariſtolochia has been long commended as a cure for 
the gout. It makes a conſiderable part of the Portland 
powder, and has often been employed by itſelf in the ſame 
manner as that powder, to be taken every day for a great 
length of time. It has the ſame power of preventing fits 
of the gout, and commonly with- the ſame conſequences ; 
of which many inſtances are recorded by the phyſicians 
of Germany. To this purpoſe I would make only one quo- 
tation from the late learned and experienced WExLHOrr, 
firſt phyſician to his late Majeſty for the EleQorate of 
Hanover. The quotation is * from his Cautiones Medi- 
c, page 346 of his works publiſhed by WichMAN. After 
ſpeaking of the power of diet in the cure of the gout, he 
has the following words : th Smit 


« di dizta minus ſufficiat, in declinatione, ſed lenta lon- 
< gaque nimis, ad maturandam firmandamque integritatem, 
set ad præcavendam reverſionem nimis ſubitany, veterum 
e illz antidoti amaræ tonicæ, apud Senneftum, Schneide- 
* rum de Catarrhis, WALTHERUM in Sylva Medics, col- 

f * lectæ, 


- 
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lectæ, quas inter precipue ariſtolcechiz ſpecies, rotunda, 
cava, longa, et clematitis, memorati merentur, experi- 
entiam moderatarum laudum teſtem reperiunt. BRUN- 
NER de pancr. ſecund. p. 143. eleganter, ut ſolet, et diſ- 
tincte, tincturæ, inquit, illius antipodagrice ex rad. 
atiſtol. longæ, aut pilularum, aut pulverum amaricantium 
uſu per annum continuato, paroxyſmi podagrici in non- 
nullis mitigantur, in aliis penitus extinguuntur. Nimirum 
longo amaricantium uſu, acore ſtomachi emendato, te- 
fracto, et attemperato, iructus exinde propullulantes ſponte 
cadunt ſua. Sed et nimio amaricantium horum uſu fermen- 
tum ſtomachi adeo debilitatem eſſe memini, ut nonnulli ap- 
petitum amiſerint, cibos non concoxerint, mortem hinc po- 


tius, quam ſanitatem, accelerarint, malique et infauſti reme- 


dii, ſæ vas dederint pœnas. Nempe ſpiritus vini, ſulfute ama- 
ricante ſaturatus, qui opio haud valde abſimilis eſt (de cujus 
abuſu pariter noxio, v. idem Bx uNNERUs ibidem, p. 80. 
ſeq.) et inflammans inſuper, et impenſe exſiccans, haud ſatis 
tutus ita continuaio uſu videtur. Neque ideo illam ex vini 
ſpiritu potulentam tinAuram ſive infuſionem, uſurpare pro 
eo ſcopo auſim, quum, licet corrigat, et adverſus pa- 
roxyſmos roboret ipſum remedium amarum, ignea viciſſim 
et elaſtica ſpiritus vini indoles materiet augendæ, pertur- 
bande, et viſceribus incendendis apta eſt, ceteroqui etiam 
vino ipſo magis incongruens. V. quæ de noxa infuſionis 
ejuſmodi ex ariſtolochia longa habent Ephem. Curios. 
noviſſ. A. 3. p. 62. ſeq. Ipſa vero pulverum amarorum 
cumulata aſſumptio. quamvis moderatiori, pro Pogie et 


* indicatione, uſu tuta, ſtomachum tandem abuſu gravat, 


tonumque et digeſtionem arte nimis diu roborare affec- 
tando, naturam tandem ſuum rite agere vel prohibet, vel 
deſueſcere facit, vel etiam, incenſo ultra digeſtionis vim 
appetitu, diætæ erroribus accitis, in coctionis negotio fa- 
tiſcere patitur. Atque haud ſcio an, perpetuo et nutricio 
quaſi amaræ medicine uſu, quæ in alimentum corpori 
nata haud videtur, alienior tandem ipſis ſuccis noſtris 
craſis imprimi poſlit : licet id non fiat, i medice utaris, 
et obten 0 cops. omittas.“ 


Although it may not be eaſy either to explain or vindicate 


ali the caſonings in this long quotation, yet it would have 


ben i , proper to al ridge it, or to refer _—_— to Werlhoff's 


works, 


* 
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works, which I could not ſuppoſe to be in the hands of many 
of my readers; and I am at the ſame time perſuaded, that 
any perſon who has the leaſt diſpoſition: to enter into the 
queſtion concerning the uſe of biiters in the gout, will find 
in the above quotation ſome illuſtration and confirmation of 
what I had before delivered on the ſubjeQ.* -» 14 


SERPENT ARIA VIRGINIANA, 
, idee 


This as a ſpecies of ariſtolochia is placed here, and it has 
very much of the qualities of the genus; but by certain acci- 
dents, this and the other ſpecies of ariſtolochia have been 
conſidered as very different. The ſerpentaria, both in taſte 
and flavour, is more agreeable than the other ſpecies, and'ir 
is by its ſenſible qualities of bitterneſs and aromatic acrimony 
that we can account for the virtues juſtly aſcribed to it. 


Both theſe qualities render it antiſeptic, and powerfully 
tonic; and therefore ſuited to prevent gangrene. The ſame 
qualities will account for its cure of intermittent fevers, 
eſpecially when combined with Peruvian bark and aſtrin- 


gents. 


By its aromatic acrimony it proves a powerful ſtimulant 
to the ſyſtem; and therefore may be uſeful alſo in ſome caſes 
of continued fevers : but as the cure of either intermittent or 
continued fevers by ſtimulants alone is an ambiguous and dan- 
gerous practice, ſo in the former it is only ſaſe when joined 
with the bark; and the uſe of it in continued fevers is to be 
employed with much caution. The common opinion of its 
alexipharmic powers, both with reſpect to it and all the others 
which have gone under the ſame title, is an incorrect and 
falſe notion liable to much abuſe, and which I myſelf. have 
had occaſion to obſerve. The ſtimulant power of the ſer- 
pentaria is eſpecially. ſuited to the low and advanced ſtate of 


the typhus only; and even then it will be more ſafely joined 


with the bark than employed for its ſtimulant power alone. 
It is certainly owing to this ambiguity in its uſe, that it is not 
nearly ſo much employed in practice as it was ſome forty 
years ago. | | 
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This by an overſight was omitted in our en hut 
* be taken notice of here. | 


Aurantium or Orange. It is. ſparies of the cleows; and - 
that with the Lemon, being the ſpecies chiefly imported, is 
that which is employed by us in medicine. The fruit affords 
an agreeable acid to be mentioned hereafter; but our buſineſs 
here is only with the yellow rind of the fruit. It is properly 
reckoned among the bitters, and ſeems to have the virtues in 
common to ; but with its bitter it contains a conſiderable 
portion of a —— aromatic oil, very different from any 
other that is combined with other bitter, except what is 
found in the lemon. Fhe combination of this. oil with the 
bitter in the orange · peel, gives it certainly peculiar virtues 
that are not, however, clearly aſcertained ; and it is rarely that 
this poel is with, us employed except in compoſitions with 


the other bitters, which nr Trans: its pe- 
euliar virtues. f 


Formerly the uaripe fruit, before they came to contain 
any juice, were employed in the ſhops under the title of 
Aurantia Curaſlaventia; and in that ſtate they contain a 
ſtronger bitter than the peel of the grown fruie, though to 
me they do not ſhow fo much of the aromatic as the latter. 
1 doubt much if the Edinburgh college have not done im- 


properly in omitting the Curaſo apples which formerly ſtood 
in their lift. 


With reſpect to the virtues of the peel as prefently em- 
ploy ed, it is very probable that both by its bitter and aro- 
matic parts it may be particulanly uſeful i reſtoring the tone 
of the ſtomach when it has been much impaired; and T have 
had ſeveral obſervations that juſtify this opinion: but it does 
not appear ſo often as it ſhould, becauſe we employ it almoſt 
only in its dried ſtate, and in too ſmall: proportion, as we 
take it dried. with a part of the white inert ſubſtance thay is 
alſo in the rind of: the orange. 


Although I have no particular experience of it, it is pro- 
bable enough that the orange-peel employed by itſelf may 
be 
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be uſeful in curing intermittent fevers. It is not, however, 
ſo probable to me that it has ever been uſeful in moderating 
or reftraining uterine hemorrhagies; and upon the authority 
of others I have employed it, but without ſucceſs: and as the 
decodtion made according to the preſcription by Dr. WHyTE 
had tilt much bitterneſs, I judge it to have been rather 
hurtful. 1 | 


Here I might mention the lemon- peel as a bitter; but it 
has leſs of that quality than that of the orange; and there- 
fore if it be employed as it is in the infuſum gentianæ com- 
pofitum of the London college, I take it to be on account 
ot its aromatic rather than its bitter qualities. 


Among the ditters I am diſpoſed to mention the leaves of 
the orange tree, which have of late been much recommended 
as à cure of epilepſy. 


Of theſe, however, I have had little opportunity of 
making trials; and the few | have made were without ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſenſible qualities of thoſe, leaves are bitter and 
aromatic; but in both reſpeAs weaker than in the orange- 
peel; and there is nothing in them that would lead me to 
expect any ſpecifie virtue. 


ARNICA. 


As this plant is not a native of Britain, and we have 
found ſome difficulty in procuring it from abroad, I have 
not been able to make it a ſubject of my own obſervation. 
In this ſituation I think it ſater to refer my readers to writers 
on the ſubject, and particularly to CoLLIN's diſſertation upon 
it, than to give from them a compilation which muſt be 
ſhort, and might be imperfeQ. 


CAasCARILLA. 


I have been uncertain where to place this fubſtance, whe- 
ther here with the aromatics or with the tonics; and I am 
of opinion that the latter is its proper place. It approaches 
to the aromatic by its eſfenriat oit ; but its bitter, to be ex- 

trated by either water or ſpirit, is its moſt conſiderable part. 


It 
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It was introduced into practice in the laſt century as a 
medicine of great value, both in continued and in intermit- 
tent fevers; and the Stahlians, fond of any thing as a ſubſti- 
tute for the Peruvian bark, againſt which they had declared 
ſo ſtrongly, received the caſcarilla, and employed it much 
in practice, and have given many teſtimonies of its efficacy; 
but thefe teſtimonies have not been ſupported by other prac- 
titioners ſince; and particularly in this country we have 
found it a very weak ſubſtitute for the Peruvian bark. Ber- 
gius ſays of it, “ Aſt fatendum illum in ipſis febribus parum 
* facere, neque tertianis vernalibus certo mederi.” Our 
experience in this country is ſuitable to this; and in ſeveral 
trials it has entirely failed. What BEROIus adds to the 
paſſage quoted, Sed in hemoptyſi ſæpe prodeſt,“ is not 
ſupported by our experience; and in hemorrhagies of all 
kinds, it ſeems to be rather hurtful, as might be expected 
from its aromatic and bitter qualities, while it does not in 
any inſtance diſcover an aſtringent power. It may be 
allow ed to be of tonic and ſtomachic power; but even 
in this way its virtues are not peculiar nor conſiderable: 
and there is no juſt foundation for the prejudices which 
the German phyſicians have conceived in its favour. 


= 
CoRrEX PERUVIANUS. 


This is one of the moſt conſiderable articles of the materia 
medica; and as the moſt frequently employed, ſo it has been 
very frequently the ſubject of writings and of much diſcuſ- 
fion. There is ſome general agreement amongſt praQtitioners 
with refpe& to many of its virtues; but the agreement is 
not univerſal, and many diſputes ſtil] ſubſiſt with 4 3 to 
the circumſtances and manner in which it is to be ad- 
miniſtered. 


Upon many of theſe points it is incumbent on me here to 
offer my opinion; Which I ſhall accordingly do upon the 
principles] have already laid down, and as it appears to me 
to be confirmed by an attentive and often repeated experi- 
ence. I have an averſion to controverſy, and ſhall not 
thereſore enter into any; more eſpecially with many of the 
frivolous writers who are to be met with upon thi _ 
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As the foundation of the whole of my doctrine, I conſider 
the Peruvian bark, which, like other writers, I ſhall com- 
monly ſpeak of under the ſimple title of. the Bark, to be a 
ſubſtance in which the qualities of bitter and aſtringent are 
conjoined. Theſe are ſufficiently obvious, and ſeem to be 
univerſally allowed. It may alſo have ſomewhat of an aro- 
matic quality; but this certainly is not conſiderable, and 1 
ſhall not take any further notice of it. | 


As a bitter and aſtringent cor joined, I confider the bark 
as a powerful tonic. As we have before ſhown that theſe 
qualities in their ſeparate ſtate give tonic medicines, ſo it will 
be readily allowed, that, conjoined together, they may give 
one ſtill more powerful; and as ſuch we are now to conſider 
the bark in its effeQs and virtues, according as theſe appear 
n the various caſes of diſeaſe. ac 


The firſt to be taken notice of is, its operation on the ſto- 
mach. In many caſes dyſpeptic ſymptoms manifeſtly ariſe 
from a loſs of tone in the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach z 
and in ſuch caſes as other bitters are, ſo the bark is a re- 
medy, and one of the moſt powerful. No body doubts of 

its being a tonic with regard to the ſtomach; and it is 
equally well known that the ſtate of the ſtomach is readily 
communicated to the reſt of the ſyſtem. It is in no inſtance, 
however, more remarkable than in the cure of intermittent 
fevers. That the bark in this caſe operates by a tonic 
power exerted in the ſtomach, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain in my Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyſie; and have 
met with nothing in any writing to make me doubt of the 
truth of my doctrine. It may, indeed, have its imperfec- 
tions, and may not ſufficiently explain the whole of that 
variety of phenomena which may occur in ſuch a diverſified - 
and complicated ſyſtem as that of the human body; but in 
attempting any general doctrine, we muſt begin with at- 
_ tempting it as adapted to the moſt general and ordinary 

courſe of things. This I hope is done in my doctrine reſpect- 
ing fevers, and of the operation of the bark in the cure of 
intermittents: nor ſhall I think it ſhaken by its not obvi- 
ouſly explaining thoſe irregularities that may happen'in the 
courſe of fevers, and in the uſe of the bark; and eſpecially 
thoſe pointed out by the indigeſted views of ſome praQti- 
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tioners, little aware of the many fallacies to which almoſt 
every obſervation upon theſe ſubjeQs is expoſed. | 


We proceed therefore upon the ſuppoſition that the bark 
poſſeſſes a tonic power, and that the aQion of this power in 
the ſtomach ſufficiently explains its operation in preventing 
the recurrence of the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers: for 
I ſee no foundation for referring it to any myſterious and un- 
explained ſpecific power; which, however, ſome writers 
ſeem till diſpoſed to maintain. I hold it to be eſtabliſhed as 
a faQ, that both aſtringents and bitters, in their ſimple and 
ſeparate ſtate, have proved often ſufficient to prevent the re- 
currence of the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers; and that 
they more certainly do it when combined together. Both theſe 
facts I have not only from the teſtimony of the moſt credit- 
able authors, but from particular experiments made by my- 
ſelf for the purpoſe of aſcertaining them: And though I 
fhould admit what is frequently alleged on this ſubject, that 
ſuch remedies are frequently inſufficient, I conſider it as a 
frivolous argument, as a different degree of power does not 
affe cꝭ the general queſtion concerning the nature of that power. 
No body certainly will maintain, that pale bark is not capable 
of curing agues, becaufe it is not ſo powerful as red bark. 


Having thus eſtabliſhed the nature and operation of this 
medicine, we proceed to conſider the various queſtions that 
have ariſen with reſpect to the uſe of it in intermittent 
fevers. It would now be ſuperfluous to conſider the objec- 
tions which were formerly made to its uſe in general. Al- 
though theſe objections had for a long time ſome weight 
with ſome of the moſt eminent practitioners, it is preſumed. 
that every doubt and difficulty of that kind is now removed; 
and whillt it is allowed to be a very ſafe and very powerful 
remedy, the only queſtions which remain reſpecting it are, 
In what circumſtances it may be moſt properly employed? 


The firſt queſtion: that occurs is, At what time, in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, it may be moſt ſafely given? Dr. 
BOERHAAVE's rule for exhibiting the. bark was, Cum 
morbus jam aliquo tempore duravit; and his commentator 
is at great pains to inculeate the propriety of this general rule. 
In thts, indeed, both of them follow Dr. SyÞzNHAam ; but 
bojh SYDENHAM and VAN SWIETEN allow there may be 


exceptions 
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exceptions to the general rule: as when an intermittent affects 
perſons under great debility, or when, for example, the pa- 
roxyſms are attended with ſymptoms of a dangerous kind: 
and in ſuch caſes every praQtitioner will certainly take the 
firſt opportunity he can find of exhibiting the bark. N 


This, however, does not touch the general queſtion with 
reſpect to intermittents in which there is no prevailing debi- 
| lity, and where the paroxyſms are not attended with any 
dangerous or even unuſual ſymptoms. In ſuch caſes the 
queſtion ſtill remains, Whether the bark may be exhibited 
without waiting for any repetition of paroxyſms? And T'am 
perſuaded that, for the moſt part, it may. Dr. SYÞ&«NHAM's 
conſideration of the fermentationis niſu deſpumanti, ſeems 
to be Ry, without foundation: and I cannot either 
perceive that there is any morbid matter to be evacuated 
during the paroxyſms, or that the bark can do any harm 
by ſuppreſſing any natural excretions, as the Stahlians have 
commonly ſuppoſed. It therefore appears to me, that the 
bark may be exhibited very early in the courſe of the difeaſe. 


This general queſtion, however, always involves another ; 
which is, Whether the bark may be exhibited without a 
certain preparation of the body, that may fit it to receive 
the bark with greater ſafety? With reſpect to this, as we con- 
fidently ſuppole that the bark given in moderate quantity is 
not ready to diſturb the natural functions of the animal œco- 
nomy ; ſo, if theſe be all in a ſound condition, we cannot 
perceive that any preparation of the body is neceſſary for the 
reception of this medicine: It ſhall only be obſerved, that to 
render the ſtomach more fit to receive the quantity of bark 
which may be neceſſary, it may be proper, by a gentle vomit, 
to free it from accidental indigeſtion, and to excite its ac- 
tivity before the bark is thrown in. , 


In another caſe alſo, when, from the circumſtances of the 

ſeaſon, and from certain appearances, there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
peR any redundancy of bile, it may be proper to evacuate 
this by a gentle purgative. This is the explanation to be 
. of the common opinion of the neceſſity of elearing the 
brſt paſſages before exhibiting. the bark; but I muſt beg leave 
to maintain, that ſuch preparation is not always * 
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and that wherever the ſlate of the diſeaſe urges an immediate' 
exhibition of the bark, it may be often dangerous to loſe 
time upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of previouſly clearing the 
firſt paſſages; or at leaſt, when this is done, it will always 
be allowable, and even proper, without waiting for the re- 
petition of paroxyſms, to put an end to the courſe of the 
diſeaſe by the uſe of the bark. 


Although, when there is no debility in the patient, nor 
dangerous ſymptoms attending the paroxyſms, the exhibition 
of the bark, in complaiſance to popular opinion or medical 
prejudice, may be ſometimes delayed; yet if the paroxyſms 
ſeem to be anticipating their periods, and more eſpecially if 
they are increaſing in their duration, it will be always adviſ- 
able to ſtop the courſe of them by an immediate rere 


of the bark. | 


There may ſtill, however, be ſome exceptions to this ge- 
neral doQrine ; not only when there are marks of internal in- 
flammation preſent, but even when there are marks of a 
neral inflammatory diatheſis in the ſyſtem. This I believe 
to be always aggravated by the tonic power of the bark; 
and in ſuch caſes, accordingly, the bark may not only be 
hurtful, but, as I know from experience, will be ineffectual; 
till, by blood-letting and other antiphlogiſtic meaſures, the 
inflammatory diatheſis is removed or much abated.” This is 
the explanation of the 762d Aph. of BozrnHaave: © Hinc 
et venæſectio nocet per ſe ſemper prodeſt alias caſu, ut et 
tenuis exactaque diæta.“ It is eſpecially in the caſe of ver- 
nal intermittents that a phlogiſtic diatheſis occurs; and there- 
fore, that upon this and other conſiderations, the exhibition 
of the bark in theſe may be molt ſafely delayed; but ſtill it 
mult be allowed that, even in theſe, it may otten be ennie 


very carly. 


There is another conſideration which practical writers 
have mentioned as a reaſon for avoiding the exhibition ot 
the bark; and that is, when there are marks nn _ 


dum hujus Ulnyve viſcerts. 


That there may not i caſes of this kind + to forbid. be 


exhibition of the bark, | have not ſufficient experience to 
determine; 
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determine; but Jam well perſuaded that it would be very 
dangerous to admit of any general rule on this ſubjeck. I 
am convinced that it is in the cold ſtage of fevers that ac- 
cumulations of blood are formed in the liver and ſpleen ;, that 
ſuch accumulations are increaſed by every repetition of a 
cold ſtage, and conſequently by the repetition of paroxyſms; 
and [| am therefore clearly of opinion, that even conſiderable 
obſtruQions of the viſcera, if without inflammation, ought 
not to prevent the exhibition of the bark in ſuch quantity as 
may prevent the return of paroxyſms. | | 


I am more fully of this opinion, becauſe I cannot perceive 
in what manner the bark can aggravate the obſtruAion. Its 
action as an aſtringent is very inconſiderable, and is fully 
balanced by its bitterneſs, which moſt phyſicians ſuppoſe to 
have a reſolvent and aperient power. The queſtion has 
ſeveral times occurred to me, in the caſe of perſons. who, 
having frequently laboured under intermittents, had tumours 
and indurations remaining in the hypochondria, and had, 
when in that condition, a return of the intermittent fever. 
In ſuch caſes I have freely employed the bark, and never 
ſound it increaſe the affeQion of the liver or ſpleen : and 
in other ſuch caſes | have conſtantly found, that the avoiding 
the bark, and admitting therefore the repetition of paroxyſms, 
brought on diſorders which frequently proved fatal. 15 


When, from theſe conſiderations, it is determined to ex- 
hibit the bark, the next queſtion that occurs is, Taking the 
period as conſiſting of the intermiſſion and paroxyſm, at 
what time of ſuch period the bark is moſt properly to be 
given? With reſpect to this, I believe, that when the uſe 
of the bark was firſt introduced, the practice was to give 
a large doſe of it a little before the time of an expected ac- 
ceſſion; and the efficacy of this practice has given occaſion 
to many to imagine, that the bark employed by theſe firſt 
practitioners was of a ſuperior quality to that commonly 
employed ſince. We cannot, however, find otherwiſe 
any proof of this ſuperiority of the bark then employed; 
and it is certain that the ſame pale bark which has 
been commonly ſince employed, and given in the ſame 
quantity, and at the ſame time of the period, has ſhown 
very often the ſame effeAs. Some eminent practitioners 
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have ſince oppoſed this practice; but we are perſuaded it 
has been rather from theory than from obſervation that they 
have done ſo. | | 


Although I would not rigorouſly infiſt on the employment 
of a ſingle doſe near to the time of acceſſion, yet I am 
ſtrongly of opinion, that the nearer the exhibition is brought 
to that time, it will be the more certainly effectual. Io 
explain this, not commonly underſtood, we muſt remark, 
that the effects of the bark on the human body are not very 
durable. I have had opportunities of obſerving, that a 
conſiderable quantity of bark given, was not ſufficient to 
prevent a relapſe in a few days after. I have likewiſe found, 
that, in quartan fevers, a-large quantity of bark given on 
the firſt day of intermiſſion was not ſo effeQual in prevent- 
ing the returns of the diſeaſe, as a ſmaller quantity given 
on the ſecond day. In tertians, ſuppoſing a certain quantity 
neceſſary to be given to prevent the return of a paroxyſm, 
we have found that, by following the practice of 8SrpEx- 
HAM, in abſtaining from the exhibition of the bark for 
ſome hours immediately preceding acceſſion, though large 
quantities had been given betore, would often fail in pre- 
venting it; while, on the other hand, a ſmaller quantity, 
given nearer to that time, would more certainly anſwer the 
purpole. In many caſes, where the acceſſion happened in 
the morning, I have found that a large quantity given the 
day before, if not continued during the night, would often 
fail, when a ſmaller quantity given during the night, and in 
the morning, would more certainly ſucceed; and whenever [ 
met with tertians which had their acceſſions at noon or after 
it, | have thought it unneceſſary to trouble my patients 
during the time of intermiſſion on the day betore, always 
finding that a ſmaller quantity given in the morning or fore- 
noon after, by being thus brought nearer to the time of ac- 

ceſſion, was more effectual. | 


From all theſe obſervations I am ſatisfied, that the giving 
a large doſe of the bark immediately before the time of ac- 
ceſſion is the moſt proper practice: but as that doſe muſt 
not be under two drams of pale. bark, ſo there are ſome 
ſtomachs which will not bear even that quantity, or a 
larger that might be neceſſary. Ii is commonly, therefore, 


convenient 
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convenient to give ſmaller doſes, but to give them my hour 
for ſome hours near to the times of acceſſion, 


| I have not had much. occaſion to praQtiſe upon intermit- 
tent fevers ſince the uſe of the red bark became common; 
| but being well perſuaded of the ſuperior powers of this ſpecies 
or variety of bark, I think the uſe of it will particularly 
favour the practice we have recommended, of giving a due 
mw of bark as Near as poſlible to the times of acceſſion. 


1 thus ſaid all that ſeems necallary with reſped to 
the uſe of the bark in intermittent, we proceed to ſay that it 
is equally uſeful and neceſſary in remittent fevers. Theſe 
have been conſidered by the Noſologiſts as of a different or- 
der from the intermittents; but, as 1 Judge, very improperly. 
They ariſe from the ſame cauſe ; that is, from marſh efflu- 
via; they prevail at the ſame ſeaſons; and it is common 
for the intermittent and remittent fevers to paſs mutually into 
the form of one another. They ſhow therefore the ſtrict- 
eſt affinity, and found a ſtrong preſumption, ſafficiently con- 
firmed by experience, that they may be cured by the ſame 

The only difficulty in admitting this was, the- opinion 
which prevailed very early with reſpe& to the uſe of the 
bark; that ĩt was not to be given during the time of paroxyſms, 
and therefore not in thoſe fevers which had no intermiſſion. 
believe that this opinion was in the main well founded and 
proper, with reſpect to the paroxyſms of genuine intermit- 
tents ; but no other remedy having been found for remittents, 
the conſtderation of the dou induced practitioners to 
employ the bark in theſe alſo. And in ſpite of prejudices, 
MorToN and TokT1 eſtabliſhed the practice; and there 
is now no longer any doubt of its propriety, - We have only 
to add, that though I would not rigidly aſſert that the bark 
can never be ſafely given during the exacerbation or hot 
ſtage of fevers, yet I maintain, with the moſt part of praQi- 
tioners, that the time of remiſſion is eſpecially to be choſen z 
and according as that time is known 10 be longer or-ſhonter, 
the doſes of the bark are to be as large as the patient's ſto- 
mach will eaſily bear, ſo that a due _ 270 Wein 
in 1 the time of remiſſion. | | 

Vor. II. 8 . Such 


combined with an intermittent, putrid, or nervous fever. 
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Such may be the uſe of the bark in properly and evident- 


ly remittent fevers; but the uſe of it has been extended 


alſo, eſpecially of late, to continued fevers: and there may 
ſtill be a queſtion, In what ſpecies, or in what eireumſtances 
of theſe, it may be properly employed? Which we a 
endeavour to anſwer as well as we are able. 


When intermittent fevers have changed into remittents, 
and theſe have become of a very contihued form, or'when 
either this tranſition has been manifeſtly perceived, or that, 
from the place of the patient's habitation, from the ſeaſon 
of the year, and from the nature of the prevailing epidemic, 
there is reaſon to conelude that a fever has ariſen from the 
fame marſh effluvia which produce intermittent or remittent 
fevers in their ordinary form; in ſuch caſe, fevers, however 
continued in their form they may then ſeem to be, may ſtill | 
be confidered as of the intermittent kind, and be treated 
by the bark in the ſame manner that we have ſhown may 
be done in remittent fevers of little diſtin - remiſſion. 
There are, however, truly very few continued fevers of 
this kind which do not, being carefully obſerved, diſcover 
ſome remiſſions, and therefore give no proper occaſion to a 
queſtion about the.uſe of the' barks ariſing rom their conti- 
nued form. 


Such a queſtion, however, occurs with reſpet 1 to conti- 
nued fevers of another kind. There” is a fever commonly 
occafioned by the application of cold, but perhaps alſo from 
other cauſes, to which we have given the name of Synocha; 
and which, from its ſymptoms, we judge to be always at- 


' tended with a conſiderable degree of phlogiſtic diatheſis. 


In ſuch fevers, agreeably to our opinion of the tonic power 
of the bark, we maintain that it cannot be properly or 
fafely employed. And farther, as the fame kind of fever 
attends all genuine phlegmaſiæ, that is, pyrexia joined with 
topical inflammation ; fo the bark is not admiſſible in any 
of thoſe. Some writers, indeed, mention its ſalutary ef- 


feQs in various caſes of pneumonic inflammation, and fuch 


perhaps may occur; but I never found the bark ſafe in any 


ſuch inflammatory affection, except when this was not the 


primary diſeaſe, and indeed only when it was accidentally 
'T * 
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That there may be ſuch combinations is well known; and 
though there may be fome degree of phlogiſtic diatheſis 
preſent, it may not be in ſuch a degree as to give the 
principal indications in the cure of the diſeaſe; ſo, in ſuch 
caſes, the bark may be employed as fuited to that 
indication. l 

In one caſe of an mor diſeaſe, the bark has been 
conſidered as an ambiguous remedy ; and that is the _ 
of acute rheumatiſm. As I conſider this diſeaſe as e 
cially conſiſting in a phlogiſtic. diathefis, I hold rhe bark 
to be abſolutely improper, and have found it manifeſtly 
hurtful, eſpecially in its beginning, and in its truly TP" 
matory ſkate. 


But it is poſſible, that after e has See 
for ſome time, and eſpecially after the uſe of antiphlogiſtic 
remedies and ſweating, the inflammatory ſtate may be 
abated, and the diſeaſe, in conſequence, admit of conſider- 
able remiſſions, and become a periodical difeaſe. The bark, 
in ſuch caſes, may prove a proper remedy, and I have 
ſometimes found it to be ſo; but it requires fome caution : 
for in ſome inſtances, where even a remiſſion was evident, : 
and appeared particularly by a copious ſediment in the 
morning's urine, I have exhibited the bark with a bad effect, 
as the exacerbations became more violent, and the remiſſions 
leſs conſiderable, infomuch that I was obliged to have n 
recourſe to antiphlogiſtic remedies and ſweating. 


In another caſe of acute rheumatiſm, the bark may prove 
a remedy ; and that is when the rheumatiſm is combined 
with, and makes a part of, an intermittent fever, as that 
and other phlegmaſiz may ſometimes be: and here the 
conduct may be the ſame as I have already 0 to hs * | 
in ſuch caſes, ; 


know of no other caſes of acute wennn in which 
the bark may be employed; but there are certain circum- 
ſtances of the human body, in which 'pains of the joints re- 
ſembling rheumatiſm may occur, and in which perhaps the 
the bark may be uſeful. So far, however, as I know ſuch 
caſes, they are without _ FIT diatheſis, and _— 
ore 
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fore not properly acute rheumatiſm. I have met with ſome 
caſes of hyſteric women troubled with pains and tumours of 
the joints, ſo much @eſembling rheumatiſm, that I have 
thought it neceſſary to try blood-letting ; but though the 
blood was drawn in the manner moſt proper to ſhow an 
inflammatory cruſt, yet no ſuch cruſt in any degree ap- 
peared, and therefore ſuch caſes do not exclude the uſe of 
the bark. 


The queſtion concerning the uſe of the bark in inflanms- 
tory fevers does not give much difficulty; but there is an- 
other kind of continued fever, in which the queſtion is much 
more puzzling. This is the fever ariſing from a contagion 
produced by a certain ſtate of human effluvia. It is this that 
I have named a Typhus; and which always puts on a very 
continued form. It is very commonly attended with ſymp- 
toms of putreſcency in the fluids; and always, in ſome part 
of its courſe, with ſymptoms of a general debility in the 
ſyſtem. In the former caſe they are called Putrid, and in 
the ben caſe Nervous Fevers. 


It is in theſe that a difficult queſtion ariſes wk reſpeQ to 
the uſe of the bark; and this, conſidered as an antiſeptic 
and tonic, would ſeem to be well adapted to both caſes. But 
in conſidering the queſtion, this is to be obſerved, that both 
the putrid and nervous fevers may be combined, eſpecially 
in their commencement, with a phlogiſtic diatheſis in the 
ſyſtem. With this ſtate, as L have ſaid already, I hold the 
bark to be incompatible ; and therefore judge it to be al- 
ways improper in the beginning of that kind of fever which, 
in my Noſology, I bave named a Synochus. I can by no 
means concur with certain authors who maintain, that in 
the fevers we are ſpeaking of, as ſoon as the prime vie 
have been cleared by an emetic and purgative medicine, we 
may immediately employ the bark, and truſt the cure of 
the diſeaſe entirely to it. I have frequently obſerved the 
miſchievous conſequences of a ſuch. practice, from its ag- 
gravating the inflammatory ſtate of the ſyſtem, and de- 


- ——_ fatal . the brain and 
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It is perhaps poſſible, that a typhus of the nervous or 
putrid kind may be without any, or much of the inflam- 
matory diatheſis; and when at the ſame time the ſymptoms 
of debility and putreſcency are not only conſiderable, but 
alſo appear early, I would allow that the bark may be em- 
ployed very ſoon in the courſe of the diſeaſe. This, however, 
I take to be a very rare caſe; and my obſervations lead me 
to judge, thain the beginning of all putrid fevers, and by 
the teſtimony of authors, even in the plague itſelf, that 
more or leſs of inflammatory diatheſis ſometimes takes place: 
We find this to ſubſiſt commonly for the firſt week of our 
epidemic fevers ; and therefore that it is ſeldom ſafe to em- 
ploy the bark during that period. We commonly find that 
the ſymptoms requiring its uſe do not appear till the ſecond 
week; and even then, till the ſymptoms of debility and 
putreſcency appear pretty diſtinctly, the bark cannot be 
ſafely employed. When, however, very early, the ſymp- 
toms of putreſcency appear in any degree, it will always be 
allowable to employ the bark; and, though no clear ſymp- 
toms of putreſcency appear, it will be equally proper in the 
ſecond week of nervous fevers, when the ſymptoms of debi- 
lity are anywiſe conſiderable, and when at the "ſame time 
the ſyſtem is very free from any appearances of an inflam- 
matory ſtate. To ſum up the matter, we are clearly of 
opinion, that when fevers can be aſcertained to be entirely 
of the putrid or nervous kind, wine and bark are the reme- 
dies to be depended on ; and that, if either of theſe remedies 
have ſeemed to fail, it has been commonly owing to 
neceſſary quantities not having been thrown in. N 


We muſt not omit this opportunity of obſerving, that 
there are two caſes of our epidemic fevers in which the 
bark is either uſeleſs or hurtful. The firſt is when, after 
much headach, a delirium ariſes; which is ſomewhat of 
the plirenetic kind, increaſed by taking wine, and is attend- 
ed with a redneſs and inflammatory ſtate of the eyes. In 
ſuch caſes, we ſuſpe& ſome inflammation of the brain ; 
and diſſections have ſhown it to be ſo: and in all ſuch 1 
have found the bark manifeſtly hurtful. Another caſe of 
our fevers is, when in their advanced ftate, with much 
delirium, there is much ſubſultus tendinum, with frequent 
convulſive twitchings of the limbs. In whatever manner 
this 


- 
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this may be explained, I have found that opium is the proper 
. remedy; and it is commonly neceſſary to give it in con- 
ſiderable quantity. 


After treating of the uſe of the bark in the more Gmple 
fevers, we are now to conſider it in the more complicated, 
and particularly in the exanthematic kind. 


With reſpect to theſe, they are A. + and, as we 
may ſay, naturally, of an inflammatory nature; but in a 
manner we cannot explain; a putrid diatheſis frequently 
appears in them. In their genuine inflammatory condition, 
the bark is not only an unneceſſary, but a hurtful ſubſtance ; 
but when any putrid diatheſis appears, it is abſolutely re- 
quired, and the diſtinction of theſe caſes is . to be 
carefully ſtudied. 


In the ſmall-pox, from an opinion of the bark being 
favourable to ſuppuration, it has been employed even during 
the eruptive fever; but I have hardly ever obſerved a caſe 
in which it ſeemed to be proper. Allowing the bark, in 
certain circumſtances, to be favourable to ſuppuration, it 
does not appear clearly that theſe circumſtances ever occur 
during the eruptive fever. It is poſſible that the eruptive fever 
of the ſmall-pox may be of the putrid kind, in which there- 
fore the bark might be allowable ; but have hardly ever 
been. able to aſcertain ſuch a caſe: and upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of its being the caſe, I have found the exhibition of 
the bark to be hurtful. In my opinion, it is only after the 
eruption, that by the confluence of the puſtules and other 
, Eircumſtances, we can diſcern the putrid diatheſis which 
requires the bark; and when none of theſe circumſtances 
are preſent, as in moſt caſes of a diſtin ſmall- pox, though 
theſe be very n the bark in large quantity is very 
hurtful. 


In the ſecondary fever, the ſame diſtinQtion is to be ob- 

ſerved; and as it is moſt commonly the conſequence of the 

ae ſmall · pox, ſo it is very generally of a putrid kind, 

admitting of the bark: but there is alſo a ſecondary fever 

ſometimes happens after a diſtin ſmall-pox, which is of 

the inflammatory kind, to be treated by blood-letting 2 
| ot 


Grain. 7 SOTO 5 f 


| other antiphlogiſtic meaſures ; and in which, e the 


bärk would be hurtful. 


The 3 are very conſtantly and conſiderably of an 
inflammatory nature ; and muſt therefore require ſtill more 
caution in the uſe of the bark. I have never ſeen this diſeaſe 
in Scotland of. the putrid kind ; but no doubt there may be 
ſuch as Dr. Wars ox has deſcribed, and 1 in which SE 
would certainly be Nn : 


With Neeſpest to Eryſipelas, the caſe is much the ſame. 
1 have very conſtantly found it to be more or leſs of the 
| phlegmonic kind; and in this country have hardly ſeen it 
in any degree putrid. In eryſipelas I have therefore found 
the bark generally hurtful: but from the account of authors, 
it appears to be ſometimes of a putrid nature; although, as 
1 judge, eſpecially, perhaps only, when it accompanies other 
diſeaſes of a putrid kind; and in ſuch caſes the bark —_ ve 
2 en remedy. 


In the Scarlatina, there is 5 more difficulty in de- 
termining this queſtion." In the ſpecies of ſcarlatina that is 
properly named Anginoſa, and which has been the moſt 
frequent with us, there are caſes exaQly the ſame with 
the cynanche maligna, in which the bark is the remedy to 
be depended upon. But I maintain that there is a ſcarlatina, 
and even a ſcarlatina anginoſa, in which the bark is ſuper- 
fluous, and has been often hurtful. How theſe. caſes are 
always to be diſtinguiſhed is difficult to ſay ; but an obſery- 
ing and ſkilful practitioner, by the difference of ſymptoms, 
and eſpecially by the nature of the prevailing epidemic, 
will commonly be able to do it. 


We ſay nothing here of the miliary eruption, conſider- 
ing it always to be a ſymptomatic affection, to be treated 
with or without the bark, according to the nature of the 


primary fever. 


Among other diſeaſes complicated with fever, the dyſen- 
ter y is to be taken notice of as a diſeaſe in which the pro- 
prtiety of uſing the bark does not ſeem to be very clearly 
aſcertained. When this diſeaſe is of its proper nature; that is, 


depending 
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depending chiefly upon a conſtriction of the colon, and 
frequently in its beginning attended with ſome phlogiſtic 
diatheſis, the uſe of the bark appears to me to be abſolutely 
pernicious. I have indeed ſaid above, that even in this ſlate, 
bitters, by their laxative quality, may frequently be uſeful ; 
but ſuch a quality in the bark is very uncertainz and 
therefore the analogy with bitters wilt hardly imply the 
uſe of a bitter that may be in this way of uncertain effed, 
and may be in danger, by its tonic and inflammatory 
powers, of proving hurtful. In the beginning of dyſentery, 
we judge/ the bark to be improper; but in the advanced 
ſtate, when ſome ſymptoms of putreſcency appear, or when 
the diſeaſe has changed in ſome meaſure imo the ſtate of 
diarrhoea, the bark may poſlibly be employed with ad 
vantage. | 


In another caſe of dyſentery, which ſometimes atm 
that is, when it puts on a tertian type, and may be 
conſidered as a part of the tertian fever, at the ſame time 


epidemically prevailing, the bark may become an ablolutely | 
neceſſary remedy. 


There is another diſeaſe complicated with fever, in 
which 1 find the uſe of the bark to be ſomewhat nice and 
difficult; and that is in catarrhal affections. In theſe, 
ariſing, as they commonly do, from cold, an inflammatory 
diatheſis is, I believe, conſtantly preſent ; and this ſeems 
to reject the uſe of the bark altogether. But there are 
two caſes in which it may be admitted ; the one is, when 
the catarrhal affection is combined with an intermittent 
fever: and I have often obſerved the moſt frequent and 
violent fits of coughing to be joined with the paroxyſms, - 
and particularly with the cold ſtage of ſuch paroxyſms, 


In ſuch caſes I not only * not avoid tlie _ but fly to it 
with more haſte. 


There is alſo another caſe of catarrhal affection in which 
the bark is of great ſervice. This is in thoſe habitualiand 
frequently returning catarrhs, which depend upon a weak 
and imperfe& perſpiration by the ſkin, and this again upon 
a weaker force in the action of the heart and arteries. In 
theſe caſes I ſuppoſe there is a greater determination to, 


and 
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and à greater than uſual accumulation of fluids, in the 
jungs ; and that theſe circumſtances and their effects are 
only to be obviated by invigorating the ſyſtem of the aorta, 
for which I hold the bark and riding to be the moſt effectual 


Another cafe of complicated fever on which I would here 
remark, is that of hæmorrhagy; in which the uſe of the 
bark is, in my opinion, very inaccurately aſcertained, but 
may, I think, be determined in this manner. When the 
hemorrhagy is of the active kind, that is, accompanied 
with a phlogiſtic diathefis, the bark is a pernicious medi- 
cine, and I have always found it to be ſo. Ac 7. 
as the hzmoptyſis appears to me to be very univerſal 
of the active kind, fo I have conſtantly found the 
bark to be very burtful in all the ſpecies of it that I 
have ever met with. There are, howeser, caſes of 
paſſive hamorrhagy, a frequent inſtance of which occurs 
in the menorthagia, where the diſeaſe depends upon a laxity 
of the extremities of the uterine veſſels, which are therefore 
readily opened by every irritation applied to the fyſtem, or 
to the diſeaſed part. In ſuch caſes, the bark is the moft 
proper, and when the remote and exciting cauſes can be 
avoided, an effeQual remedy. Upon this ſubject two te- 
marks may be made: one is, that though a hzmorrhagy - 
may ſeem to be excited by irritation, it is not therefore to 
be immediately concluded to be of the active kind, and 
therefore forbidding the uſe of the bark. The other re- 
mark is, that the bark, in paſſive hzmorrhagy, does not 
act as an aſtringent, in "which way its powers are very in- 
conſiderable, but as a tonic,. which might be hurtful i in any 
hæmorrhagy of the active kind, 


After mentioning catarrh and hæmoptyſis, I am, in 
ſome meaſure, neceſſarily led to ſay ſomething with reſpe& 
to the uſe of the bark in the Phthiſis Pulmonalis. This 
diſeaſe is ſo conſtantly attended with a phlogiſtic diatheſis, 
that I am diſpoſed to reje& the uſe of the bark in it altoge- 
ther. There. are, however, practitioners who are of a 
different opinion; but I can aſſert, that in nine caſes of ' 


ten in which I have ſeen it employed, it proved manifeſtly 
1 


There 
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There are, however, circumſtances of the phthiſis we 
ſpeak of in which the bark has been uſeful. I have met 
with caſes, in which, with all the fymptoms of phthiſis, 
the exacerbations of the heQic were marked with more or 
leſs of a cold ſtage, and regularly, at ſtated periods, com- 
monly quotidian, but ſometimes tertian. In ſuch caſes, is, 1 
have given the bark with the effect of preventing the return 
of ſuch paroxyſms for ſome time, and at the ſame time with 
the relief of almoſt all the other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, 
I never, however, in ſuch caſes, made a complete cure; 
for, in in ſpite of large exhibitions of the bark, the paroxyſms, 
in leſs than a fortnight or three weeks after they had been 
ſtopped, always returned: and though they were again 
and again, by the ſame means, ſtopped, they returned with 


greater violence, and proved nl, with all the ng 
ſymptoms of phthiſis. 


As the Phthiſis Pulmonalis depends ſo often upon tu- 
bercles of a peculiar nature, which with no probability can 
be reſolved by the bark; ſo this is another. reaſon for my 
avoiding the uſe of it in this diſeaſe. But whether there be 
caſes reſembling very exactly the phthiſis from tubercles, in 
which however there are none preſent, and therefore a more 
curable diſeaſe, and perhaps admitting the uſe of the bark, 
I cannot poſitively determine; but am diſpoſed to believe, 
that there are caſes, with all the ſymptoms of phthiſis 
pulmonalis, without tubercles, and depending upon a ſuc- 
ceſſive formation, and healing again of ſmall vomicæ; in 
which caſe the bark may poſſibly be uſeful. In all the caſes 
of convaleſcence which happen after a purulent expeQoration, 
1 judge the diſeaſe to have been of this kind. 


To finiſh my conſideration of the uſe of the bark in febrile 
diſcaſes, I muſt next mention the noted cure of gangrene 


which is dad though not always, connected with 
fever. | a 


The theory of this has been conſidered as very myſterious, 
but ſeems to me that it may be made very plain. In all 
the caſes in which I have obſerved the cure of gangrene by 
the bark, I have found that it was by exciting a degree of 
inflammation and ſuppuration, around the gangrened part; 
os 5 ; . and 


* 
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and that, by this, the dead- part was ed from the 
living, and thus diſpoſed to be thrown This is ſome- 
times, and perhaps might be . often, done by an effort of 
nature; but this is commonly prevented by the loſs of tone 
in the gangrenous ſpreading into the neighbouring parts. 
It is this, however, that is prevented, by the bark ſupport- 


ing and invigorating the tone of the neighbouring Pap 
and producing the inflammation we have mentioned. 


This may 40 to explain the different operation of 
bark in different caſes of gangrene. Whenever it ariſes 
from cauſes producing a loſs of tone, and thereby a gan- 
grene in any part, the bark is likely to be effectual in 
ſtopping its progreſs; but where the gangrene ariſes from 
the acuteneſs and violence of inflammation in the part, 
there the bark is likely to be not only ineffectual but 
hurtful. The theory of Sir Joun PAIN IR may be 
found to be nearly the ſame, and might be expreſſed in the 
ſame language with that we have employed. In the 39th 
page of his Appendix, 4to edition, he has the following 
words: © Thus the bark will fail in a gangrene, if the 
& veſſels are too full, or the blood is too thick: But if 
te the veſſels are relaxed, and the blood reſolved or diſpoſed 
< to putrefaction, either from a bad babit, or from the 
< abſorption of putrid matter, then is the bark ſpecific.” 
The whole of the obſervations I have had an opportunity 


of making in caſes of gangrene have fully eee 
doarine. 


* 


J have now concluded what relates to the uſe of the 
bark in febrile diſorders, and ſhall next take notice of its 
uſe in ſome chronic caſes : but after what I have ſaid above 
of tonics in general, and of bitters more particularly, it 
only remains to ſay here, that in the caſes to which ronics 
are adapted, the bark, as one of the moſt powerful, muſt 
de eſpecially proper. . 


There are two diſeaſes ſeemingly depending on the laxity 
of the ſyſtem; and therefore it has been ſuppoſed that the 

bark might be, and it is alleged that it had been, actually 
uſeful in the cure of them. Theſe are the diſeaſes of ſcro- 
Phula and rickets, I have no doubt that in both a —_ 
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able degree of laxity and flaccidity takes place i in the ſyſtem; 
but I am very far from thinking that either of the diſeaſes 
confiſt alone, or even chiefly, in this circumſtance; and if it 
was proper here, I could render it probable that theſe diſeaſes 
depend upon certain peculiar conditions of the ſyſtem, which 
do not ariſe from, and indeed rather induce a general laxity 
of, the whole: and I would particularly aſſert, that what 


has been ſaid with reſpect to the affinity between the two 


diſeaſes, appears to me to be an erroneous judgment. But 
whatever: may be in this, I cannot conveniently enter into 
controverſy here; and da not think it neceſſary, as I muſt 
add that, in all the inſtances I have ſeen, and they are not 
a few, of the uſe of the bark in theſe diſeaſes, I have never 
ſeen clearly any benefit derived from it. 


111 is much more l that ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, depict 
upon a weakneſs of tone in the ſyſtem, ſhould be often 
cured by the uſe of the bark. Accordingly, it has been much 
employed in many of theſe, and particularly in caſes of epi- 
lepſy ; but in this I have been often diſappointed. When 
epilepſy depends upon organic affections of the brain, I be- 
lieve no remedy is to be found for it; or when this diſeaſe 
is connected with a plethoric ſtate, and is excited, as it fre- 
quently is, by an occaſional turgeſcence of the blood in the 
veſſels of the brain, I think neither the bark nor any other 
tonic can be properly or ſately employed. It is only when 
epilepſy depends upon a mobility of the ſyſtem that we can 
expect the bark to prove a remedy; and in ſuch caſes it may 
poſſibly bave often proved uſeful : but | have hardly found eit 
to be ſo, and am of opinion, that the foſſil tonics, as cha- 

Iybeates, cuprum ammoniacum, flowers of zinc, or white 

vitriol, are always found more effectual. 6 


There is indeed one convulſive diſorder in which I have 
found the bark remarkably uſeful: and that is the chorea, 
which I believe to depend upon a ſtate of mobility at a cer- 
tain period of life. In this diſeaſe, I think the preparations 
of copper and zinc cannot be employed with ſafety fo often, 
or rather ſo long, as might be neceſſary; and therefore, that 
chalybeates and bark are the fafer remedies: And we are of 
opinion that the latter is more ſafe than the former. 


In 
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In another JE” diſorder, the chincough, we know 
the bark to be often an effeQual remedy ; ; but there is ſome 
difficulty in determining the - proper time for its exhibition. 
Where the diſeaſe is yet recent, and the contagion perhaps 
till acting, it is often hurtful ; but when the diſeaſe is more 
advanced, and the force of the contagion is probably 
and the diſeaſe continues by the force of habit only, 775 
pretty certain that the bark will then ſoon put an end to it, 
providing only that no congeſtion has been * or con- 
tinues in the lungs. | | 


With reſpe& to aſthma, my doArine muſt be the with 2 
with reſpe& to epilepſy. When the aſthmatic paroxyſm 
depends upon an occaſional turgeſcence of blood in the veſſels 
of the luͤngs, the bark is an improper, and may be a hurtful _ 
medicine; but when the aſthma depends upon the mobility of 
the ſyſtem, as in the byſleric aſthma of Sir Joux FLoYER, 
the bark is an uſeful remedy; and in ſome inſtances 1 have 
found it to be ſo. | ng : 


There remain to be nina ſome Paſmodic aFeRicas, 
in which the bark has. been much celebrated. Theſe are 
commonly named, Hyſteric, and are of very various fortni. 
In theſe caſes in which ſuch paroxyſms as I have defcribed 
in my Firſt Lines, under the title of Hyſteria, appear, I take 
this to be the Leer form that may be ſtrictly fo named; 
and to be a diſeaſe of one determined kind, and occuring per- 
haps only, at leaſt eſpecially, in females of a ſanguine and 
ſomewhat plethoric temperament. But without proſecuting 
the hiſtory of the diſeaſe any farther, I muſt maintain what 
have had confirmed by experience, that, in the form men- 
tioned, the bark is not a remedy adapted to it. 


There are, however, a great number of ailments which 
are frequently named hyſteric, or more commonly nervous 
diſeaſes, that are of very great diverſity ; and, by their ſymp- 
toms, not to be brought under any general character. If 

therefore we are to attempt any thing with regard to their 
general nature, it muſt be by preſuming to eſtabliſh a general 
cauſe. This I allow to be an uncertain plan; but I do not 
know at preſent how to do better. 


Tn 
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In attempting this, I would refer the nervous diſeaſes to 
one or rather two general cauſes: The one is, a weaknefs 
of tone, and thence a mobility of ſyſtem, in fanguine tem- 
peraments, or in ſuch as are not manifeſtly melancholic ; and 
the other is, in melancholic temperaments, a more or leſs 
torpid ſtate of the nervous power prevailing; in conſequence 
of which, various irregularities in the functions of the nervous 

* ariſe. | 


All this would need much explanation, but J cannot at- 
tempt that here; and 1 do not think myſelf ſufficiently pre- 
pared to enter upon it fully. The only uſe I ſhall make of 
it at preſent is to ſay, that wherever morbid affections of the 
chronic kind can be perceived to depend upon a weaknefs of 
tone and mobility of the ſyſtem, chiefly appearing in fymp- 

'toms of dyſpepſia, the bark is Hkely to prove an uſeful re- 
medy z but that in. the caſes of torpor, with firmneſs of tone, 
it is likely to be not only an uſeleſs, but even a hurtful re- 
medy. The latter I take to be the caſe, in what I would 
ftrialy name Hypochondfiaſis. Of this, indeed, medical 

ple have various notions, but ſeldom clear or well di- 
geſted: and if ſome have aſſerted that they have found the 
bark uſeful in caſes of hypochondriaſis, 1 ſuſpe& they have 
not properly diſtinguiſhed between hypochondriafis and dyf- 
pepſia. The latter may be frequently attended with timidity, 
doubt, and deſpondency ; but it may till be a very different 
diſeaſe from the proper hy pochondriaſis. 


L have thus endeavoured to conſider the uſe of the bark in 
all the variety of diſeaſe in which it may be applied, or in 
- which it has been commonly employed; and upon the fub-' 
ject it remains only to ſay, in what manner it may be moft 
properly exhibited : but this I think I have done pretty fully 
on the ſubje& of bitters; and I have only now to ſay, that 
every thing faid with regard to preparation and formula on 
the ſubjeQ of bitters is entirely applicable to the bark. 


SALIX ALBA. 


This has been propoſed as a ſubſtitute for the bark; and 
upon that account I have ſet it down here. The teſtimonies 


of STONE, CLos81Vs, and GuNz1vs, are very — 
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in its favour: and although we have not had many oppor- 


tunities of employing it in intermittent fevers, the few that 
have been made ſhow that it may be in ſome caſes an effec- 


tual remedy. 


The ſenſible qualities ſeem to me to be that of a 
ſtrong, but ſufficiently agreeable, bitter, with ſomewhat of 
ſtypticity. Theſe qualities perſuade me that it is a valuable 
medicine, and to be as promiſing a ſubſtitute for the bark as 
any I have known to be offered. | 


8 


The trials I have made were with the. bark of the Sali 
Pentandra, taken from branches of a third of an inch dia- 
meter, and of four or five years growth. I muſt not, how - 
ever, diſmiſs the ſubje& without acknowledging that BER G1vs 
tells us, that ſeveral trials he had made with this bark in in- 
termittent fevers were always without ſucceſs. 


* * 
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CHAPTER WH. 


OF EMOLLIENTS. 


Tus are medicines which diminiſh the force of cohe- 
fion in the particles of the ſolid matter of the human body, 
and thereby render them more lax and flexible. Their 
action is moſt evident upon the ſimple ſolid ; and they may 
poſſibly alſo act upon the ſolid matter of the moving fibres: 
but except it may be by the heat that is frequently joined 
with them, they do not ſeem, by their chemical qualities, to 
| aQ upon the nervous power. The powers which act upon 
this in diminiſhing the contraQiility or tone of the movin 
fibres, will be conſidered hereafter, under the title of 
Sedatives. | | 


The emollients we are to treat of here, ſeem to act upon 
the parts to which they are immediately applied, in one or 
two ways. The one is, by being inſinuated into the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſolid; and thereby diminiſhing the denſity of 
the whole of the mixt, they diminiſh its force of coheſion, - 
The other is, when, by being inſinuated into the interſtices of 
dry particles, they diminiſh the friction that might otherwiſe 
occur, and thereby render the whole more flexible. The 
former ſeems to be the operation of water, the latter that of 
oil; as we ſhall ſay, more particularly hereafter. . 


The operation of emollients is moſt conſiderable in the 
parts to which they are immediately applied; but as the 
whole of the ſolid matter of the body is conſtantly in a pre- 
ternaturally extended ſtate, and as at the ſame time the ſe- 
veral parts are ſo conned ed as to form one continuous body; 
ſo the tenſion of the whole muſt in ſome meaſure depend 
upor the tenſion of every particular part. It is therefore 
that the relaxation of any one part muſt in ſome meaſure 


affect 
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affect the whole. It is, Indeed, in this way that the effe& 


of emollients is often extended much * the part to 
which they are immediately applied. ho 


As, however, the effe& of emollients is it moſt con- 
ſiderable in the part to which they are immediately applied, 
it will be evident that their effe& will be moſt conſiderable 
upon the ſurface of the body; and it is a queſtion how far 
they can be rendered ſo in the internal parts. Upon this 
ſubject it may be readily imagined, that as they may be 
applied to the internal ſurface of the alimentary canal, 
that their effect there may he very great: and Although I 
would not maintain that they muſt be none at all, yet 1 
am diſpoſed to think, that except in the mouth and fauces, - 
or in the great guis to which they can be copiouſly and im- 
mediately applied, they cannot in the other parts of the 
alimentary canal be very confiderable. The internal ſurface 
of the ſtomach and inteftines are very conſtantly covered 
with a conſiderable quantity of mucus, not readily diffuſible 
in water, and therefore likely to prevent the inſinuation of 
water or oil into the ſubſtance of their coats. 


Their effects here muſt alſo be leſs, as es are unaſſiſted 
by any additional heat, which is often required in their 
action upon the. external parts: and another circumſtance 
which may prevent their action upon the alimentary canal 
is, that their application to any particular part can never 
be very durable; as water, the chief form of emollients, 
muſt be very quickly carried on in progreſſive motion, or 
quickly withdrawn by abſorption. I have known two 
oy. of water abſorbed from the regtum in the ſpace of 
an hour. 


If the action of emollients in the alimentary canal be in 
any meaſure doubtful, it muſt be ſtill more ſo with reſpe&t 
to the blood-veſſels, Here even a large quantity is ſlowly 

„introduced; is ſoon very much divided; can never be ap- 
plied in large quantity to any one part, "and muſt always be 
mixed with a quantity of fluid not very penetrating. | At 

the ſame time, it is applied to a ſurface conſtantly covered 
with an exudation not readily miſcible with water; and 
with all this it is conſtantly i in a rapid progreſſive motion, 

Vo. H. 11 dy 
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by which it muſt be ſoon carried ben out by the ſeveral 3 
ſecretions and excretions. * 


From all theſe cireumſtances it endl appear, „ that els | 
lients, as watery, can hardly ever have any action in the 
ſyſtem of blood - veſſels: and therefore, to explain the action 
of emollients upon the ſyſtem of ſolids, I am almoſt confined 
to conſider only their action upon the external ſurface of 
. or in the parts immediately ſubjacent. 


'In conſidering the action of emollients upon the OS 
parts, it may be a queſtion, whether water of a lower 
temperature than that of the * itſelf can aQ ; as an 
nn | 


We are of opinion, that iin water is at ſuch a tempe- 
rature as to give a ſenſation of cold, it cannot have any 
emollient effe : but we know that if water of a temperature 
any thing above 62 in FARENHEIT's thermometer con- 
tinues to be conſtantly applied, it ſoon ceaſes to give the 
ſenſation of cold which it gave on its firſt application ; and 
after a ſhort time it gives a ſenſation of warmth. In this 
condition, that is, water of any temperature above 62, 
that is continued to be applied till it * a ſenſation of 
warmth, may act as an emollient. : 


u is however to be obſerved, that the greater the 
warmth, if within the bounds the ſkin will bear without 
pain, the greater its emollient power will be; both becauſe. 
the beat will render it more penetrating, and becauſe the 
heat within the bounds mentioned contributes alſo'to the 
ſoftening and relaxing the ſimple ſolids. 


It likewiſe appears to me that water penetrates more 
powerfully in the ſtate of vapour than in its liquid form; and 
as, in order to be converted into vapour, it requires a con- 
ſiderable degree of heat; ſo it is found that the human body 

will bear a greater degree of the heat of water, in the ſtate 
of vapour, than in its liquid form: and therefore, that 
cloths wrung out of boiling water, if ſo wrung as to give 
only a vapour, may be more ſafely applied, and with more 
e as emollients, than liquid water. 


The 
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The application, however, of heat, muſt always be 
limited, ſo that the ſtimulus of the heat be noways incon- 
ſiſtent with the purpoſe of the emollient. . Thus Dr. Win- 
TRINGHAM the elder has remarked, that warm fomen- 
tations applied to the pained joints at the beginning of acute 
rheumatiſm, increaſes the pain and aggravates the diſeaſe. _ 


Whether emollients be applied in yapour. or in a liquid 
form, it is found, that to give them effe& it is L544 184 
that the application be continued for ſore length of time; 
and therefore - benefit is often obtained by the emollients 
being applied in the form of poultice; whereby both the 
moiſture and heat may continue to be applied for aJong 

time, „„ „ | . 


There is a manner of applying emollients, or warm water 
as ſuch, by making it fall in drops from ſome height upon 
the part affedted, and which by the French is called a douche. 
Whether in this manner the water penetrates more readily 
or fully into the ſubſtance of the part, I cannot poſitively 
determine; but I can hardly think it does: and am inclined 
to be of opinion that the douche acts only by a mechanical 
power, exciting an oſcillation in the veſſels of the part, 
which, analogous to friction, may ſometimes reſolve ob- 
ſtruQions, or excite the ſenſe and motion in paralytic parts. 
I can in no other way explain the effeQs of pumping water 
upon any part. 4 | | a 


Having thus conſidered the operation of emollients in 


general, I proceed to conſider their effects on the human 


body more particularly. 


As the cuticle is often in a dry and conſtricted ſtate, the 
application of emollients will ſoften and relax this, and 
thereby in ſome meaſure, take off the tenſion of the ſubjacent 
parts. But it appears to me that, in many caſes, the ope- 
ration goes no further. | | 


The operation of oil ſeems to be chiefly upon the cuticle, 
compoſed very entirely of numberleſs dry ſquame, and 
between which oil being inſinuated renders them more 

N A , readily 
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readily moveable upon one another, and the hole, there - 
fore, more lax and flexible. c 
As it may be preſumed that warm water or yapour pene- 
trates in ſorrie meaſure, into the ſubſtance of the ſkim irſelf, 
it will therefore relax not only the cellular texture of this, 
but likewiſe the coats of the numerous blood · veſſels laid 
in its texture. By this relaxation of the common teguments, 
the tenſion of the ſubjacent parts, particularly of the muſeles, 
muſt be conſiderably diminiſhed ; and in proportion to the 
extent of that, the relaxation of the whole ſyſtem. The 
effects are more particularly to be obſerved when parts are 
under a ſtate of inflammation ; as in that caſe the veſſels are 
diſtended, and thereby irritated ; ſo the relaxation of theſe 
veſſels, by favouring the more free tranſmiſſion of the 
flaids, may thereby diminiſh the irritation which had perhaps 
been communicated. ; 


As the action of the heart and arteries is often increaſed 
and ſupported by a ſpaſmodic conſtriftion of the extremi- 
ties of the veſſels on the ſurface of the body ; ſo the relax- 
ation of that conſtrition, by emollients applied, may often 
take off the irritation of the heart and arteries. 


Emollients, by relaxing external parts, may take off 
ipaſms of internal parts particularly connected with theſe ; 
and thus the relaxation of the teguments of the lower 
belly often relieves the ſpaſms of the inteſtines which take 
place in colic and dyſentery. 2 | 


Emollients applied to any one part, both by relaxation 
and ſtimulus, muſt determine the fluids more copiouſly into 
that part, and diminiſh the influx of them into others ; and 
accordingly emollients, by relaxing the extremities of the 
* veſſels on the ſurface of the body, muſt favour perſpiration 
and ſweat, 'as well as at the fame time take off any determi- 
nation to the internal parts: Thus alſo pediluvia, when 
they do not prove ſtimulant to the ſyſtem, muſt diminiſh 
the determination of the blood into the veſſels | of the 
head. : | AY BR 2s 1 0 
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As the flexibility of the. ſolids is increaſed by the more 
free and frequent motion of their particles upon one another ; 
ſo, if the application of emollients be accompanied with 
much friction, the flexibility of the ſolids muſt be greatly 
increaſed by it, and particularly by its mechanical operation, 
the action of the blood-veſſels in general, as well as the 
more free motion of the fluids, be greatly promoted, 
and * an obſtructions may by this means be oſten re- 

mo ; A A . bo 


It is further to be obſerved, that as the flexibility of the 
ſolids depends upon, and is maintained by,. the motion of 
their particles upon one another; ſo, by long reſt, that 
flexibility is deſtroyed, and a rigidity induced, which is to 
be recovered chiefly by the employment of emollients with 
friction. The motion of a joint is frequently deſtroyed by 
the rigidity of one ſet of its muſcles contracted by the want 
of motion I have mentioned; and the motion of ſuch joints 
is only to be recovered by the cure of that rigidity in the 
manner I have juſt now ſaid. _ 


Thus far with reſpe& to the effects of emollients on the 
ſyſtem of blood-veſſels and of the moving fibres: but it is 
farther to be obſerved, that as the warmth and humidity 
applied to the ſurface of the body, are applied to the ex- 
tremities of innumerable nerves terminating in the ſkin, - 
and conſtituting there a peculiar organ of ſenſe; fo it is 
probable, that this application has conſiderable effects upon 
the nervous ſyſtem, both by relaxing and ſtimulating, and 
may in this way contribute greatly to many of the effects 
above mentioned. | 48 n 


We have now only to add, that the effect of emollients is 
hardly to be obtained but by their application long continued 
at one time; and we can hardly ever find the continuance of 
an hour leſs than ſufficient. © . 


PARTICULAR EMOLLIENTS. 


Emollients ate applied either in a watery or in an oily 
form; end the emollient that deſerves to be firſt mentioned 
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is ſimple water, warmed either more or leſs. Whether 
any choice of water be very neceſſary, we are doubtful, as 
wie believe that every kind of water which may be com- 
prehended under the title of fimple water, that is, water 
without tafte or ſmell, muſt be nearly of equal power as an 
emollient: but if a choice can be made, the ſofteſt water 
may have ſome little advantage over the hard. ; 


The virtues of water as an emollient may be underſtood 
from what has been ſaid of emollients in general; for all 
the effeQs there mentioned can be obtained moſt certainly 
by the application of ſimple water warmed. Whether any 
advantage can be gained by any addition made to water, I 
am doubtful. It is poſſible that if oil can be blended inti- 
mately with water, this might perhaps carry the oil ſo 
blended with it into the interſtices of the folid parts, and 
thus more effeQually induce a relaxation; but I know.of 
one way only by which ſuch a mixture can be obtained, and 
that 15, by adding to water the milk of any of our domeſtic 
animals: and as milk immediately taken from the animal 
that affords it, contains an oil already intimately blended 
with the water, fo it may poſſibly, as common practice 
ſuppoſes, be an effectual emollient, either by itſelf or as 
added to water. This I preſume from theory ; but I have 
not been able to perceive the emollient powers of milk to be 
greater than that of ſimple water. In Dr. BRI A&R RopBin- 
sox's Table of the effects of different ſubſtances applied 
to hairs, markirg the extenſions produced by different fluids, 
the cream of cows milk is 2 3 ths; cows milk ſkimmed is 
26; water cold is 35; water hot is 80, That table might 
give occaſion to ſome remarks and refleions on the power 

of emollients, and I ſhall perhaps make ſome; but to con- 
ſider the whole, would lead to ſubtle ſpeculations, which, 


as I cannot find them applicable to practice, ſhall be paſſed 
over here. | 


- 


Practitioners have commonly attempted to improve the 
emollient virtue of water, by employing the decoctions of 
ſeveral plants; but except it be thoſe of the mucilaginous 
kind, which I ſhall conſider by themſelves, I cannot per- 
ceive that any of the others are employed with advantage. 
The oleraceous plants, as the ATrRIPLEX, BETA, Spi- 


NAC HIA, 
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NACHIA, and \CHENOPODIUM bonus Henricus, have 
been employed; and | ſome others alſo, as the ALsine, 
Ac AN rHus branca Urſa, MEL&LOTUs, PARIETARIA, 
and ſome others. But as none of theſe mentioned contain 
any. thing mucilaginous, and that, by Dr. Ronixsox's 
table above referred to, it appears that all ſaline matters 
joined with water render it leſs penetrating ; ſo judge the 
plants mentioned as emollients to be abſolutely inſignificant. 
In ſome liſts of emollients, as in that of Mr. LitevTavup, 
there are till greater inaccuracies to be found, Amongſt 
the emollients, he inſerts the radices nymphææ et lapathi, 
which are aſtringents ; the flores chamameli and ſambuci, 
which may have their virtues, but are not emollient, ex- 
cept in ſo far as they are accompanied with warm water. 


Of the vegetable ſubſtances which, joined with warm 
water, may be ſuppoſed to increaſe the emollient powers of 
this, are eſpecially thoſe that afford a mucilage, as the roots 
and herbs of the Columnifer ; all of which give out more 
or leſs of a mucilaginous matter. The ALTH&A and Mar- 
VA are thoſe chiefly employed. Their demulcent virtue 
ſhall be conſidered in its proper place hereafter : and, as 
emollients, which gives them a place here, I judge them to 
be very inconfiderable, as [ think. they muſt. rather impede 
than increaſe the ſolvent power of water. The only advan- 
tage that can be derived. from them ſeems to be, that as 
warm water waſhes off any unQuous matter that commonly 
beſmears the cuticle ; ſo, when the water is again evapo- 
rated, it leaves the cuticle more dry than it was before : and 
it is poſſible that water impregnated with mucilaginous mat- 
ter, in being again evaporated, may leave ſome portion of 
the mucilaginous matter behind, and thereby obviate the 
dryneſs of the cuticle which might otherwiſe occur. 


For impregnating water with mucilaginous matter, a 
great variety of farinaceous ſeeds have been employed; and 
thoſe eſpecially which have much oil blended with their farina, 
as [the lintſeed, have. been properly preferred. This, and 
the others that might be employed, will come under conſi- 
deration hereafter, under the title of Demulcents. And 
with reſpe@ to them now as emollients, I have the ſame 
obſervations. to make as I have made juſt now with reſpeR 


to 
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to mucilages : and I am perſuaded; that the more oily nature 
of the farinacea will till more diminiſh the emollient virtue 
of water; but in another reſpe& they may have ſome ad- 
vantage. As we have ſaid that emolhents may have more 
durable effects, us applied in the form of poulticez fo,” =» 
the farinacea are commonly employed for this purpoſe; the 
more vily Kinds, as leſs liable to dry, will always be the 
beſt. Whether; however, the adding of oil or unguinous 
matter to a poultice of other farinacea, may not anſwer the 
purpoſe better, I leave to the ſurgeons to determine. | 


The other form of emollients is the oily; and all the 
mild oils of vegetables, and all the oils and fats of animals, 
have been employed as emollients. The operation of them 
in general I have mentioned above; and it is chieffy that of 
producing a greater flexibility in dry matters. In this way 
they operate eſpecially upon the cuticle'z and may thereby, 
in ſome meaſure, take off the tenſion of the ſubjacent parts. 
That the mild oils we have mentioned ever penetrate into 
the fubſtance of the ſkin, I cannot perceive ; and when they 
are ſeemingly taken in from the ſurface, I believe it is al- 
ways by abſorbing veſſels. This abſorption, though it cer- 
tainly takes place, is certainly never in conſiderable quantity; 
and in being carried on by the abſorbing veſſels, cannot de 
ſuppoſed to have much, if any, effect in any of the parts 
through which theſe veſſels pats. | Sh 


As we have obſerved above, that friction, joined with the 
application of emolſients, may be of ſervice in exciting the 
action of the veſſels, ſo this friction can only be applied 
conveniently with oil anointed on the fingers or hands em- 
| ployed in rubbing ; and this opportunity of friction is one 
great advantage obtained by the employment of oils. The 
effects of very gentle friction, long continued, feem to be 
very conſiderable, by its exciting a conſtant oſcillation in the 
veſſels of the ſabjacent parts; and by the oſcillations excited 
in the nerves of the ſkin, theſe effects may be propagated 
to very diſtant parts. 1 know from my own experience of 
mt, that by a friction with oil long continued upon the tegu- 
ments of the lower belly, the action of the urinary paſſages 
may de ſtrongly excited, and a copious flow of urine be 
produced. This practice, indeed, does not ulways ſuceeed; 


dut 
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but it has in ſeveral inſtances, and I have never found it de 
any harm. 


It has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the application of 
oil to the ſkin might ſtop up its pores, and hinder perſpira- 
tion; but, from ſeveral conſiderations, it appears that there 
is no juſt foundation for this: and the very general praQice 
of the ancients, as well as of the Aſiatics in modern times, 
is a certain proof of the denen. 


For the purpoſe of oily emollients, a great 3 of 
oily ſubſtances have been propoſed and employed; and a- 
mong thoſe commonly propoſed, I cannot find much differ- 
ence. The various mild expreſſed oils of vegetables are all 
of them very nearly of the ſame nature ; and if any diſtinc- 
tion was to be made, it would be by chooſing the moſt fluid 
in preference to the more mucilaginous: and, on this foot- 
ing, I would prefer the oil of olives to that of. lintſeed. 
From the ſame. conſideration, I would prefer the vegetable 
oils to the animal fats; but this hardly deſerves attention in 
practice. Among the animal fats, practitioners ſome time 
ago made a choice, and ſuppoſed that the fats of certain 
animals had peculiar virtues ; but the ſuppoſition ſeems now, 
at leaſt in Britain, to be very entirely abandoned; and I 
cannot perceive that there ever was any foundation for it. 
Some of them in pharmacy, may, by their. conſiſtence or 
colour, be better ſuited than others to certain formula: but 
that is now ſo well aſcertained in n to 
need no ae here. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
/ CORROSIVES. k 


Tursk are otherwiſe called Cauſtics, Erodents, and 
Eſcharotics. They are all of them ſubſtances which diſſolve 
the ſolid matter of the human body ; and they are indicated 
in all thoſe caſes in which either a portion of the ſolid mat- 
ter is to be taken away, or when the texture of it is to be 
deſtroyed, ſo as it may either ſpontaneouſly fall off, or, by 
mechanical means, may be eaſily ſeparated from the other 
parts. When ſuch an indication ariſes, I leave my readers 
to learn from the principles of ſurgery ; and alſo, from the 
ſame, to learn when this method is preferable to that of A. 
mechanical exciſion. 


The operation of cauſtics, whilſt any living principle 
ſubſiſts in the part to which they are applied, is always at- 
tended with pain, and may thereby prove a conſiderable irri- 
tation to the whole ſyſtem ; but this is an effect in common 
to theſe with many other ſtimulants, and is not therefore to 
be conſidered here, but under the general head of ſtimulants, 
in the next article. The ſame thing is to be ſaid of their 
uſe in exciting a diſcharge of pus; which, as it may be done 

by other means, is not neceſſary nor proper to be conſidered 
| here. It only remains for us, in this place, to ſay what the 
particular corroſives are, with ſome remarks on their differ- 


ence, for the purpoſes of practice. 


As ſolvents of animal matter may be mentioned in the 
firſt place, the acids which can be obtained in a very con- 
centrated ſtate, ſuch as the vitriolic and nitrous ; theſe, 
therefore, may be E as cauſtics: but their fluidity 

makes 
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makes it difficult to confine” their application to the parts 


which are only to be properly 3 and therefore it i is 
_ goa, are ſeldom - employed. 8 5 


Tbe 4 moſt generally Sa is the Gres 2 
line ſalt, when ſeparated from the aerial, acid which com- 


monly accompanies it: and accordingly, 'when it is thus fuit- 
ed to the purpoſes of the preſent indication, it is ſaid to be 
in its cauſtic ſtate. How: the common fixed alkali is brought 
into this ſtate, and how it is to be managed as a cauſtic, are 
matters vulgarly known,” and not neceſſary to be men- 
tioned here. Dr. ErwarD BARRT, in the Edinburgh 
Medical Fſſays, has propoſed the employment of a cauttic 
of acid and alkali alternately applied. The ſcheme is ſpe- 
cious, but has not ſucceeded with us; and I believe will 
not at all anſwer except where large maſſes are to be con- 
wy. and where the ns, Fes the acid can do no 
harm. | 


'The cauſtic qualities of acids, though entirely e 
by their being combined with alkalines and earths, are not 
ſo by their bei combined with metals. The nitrous acid 
combined with ſilver, gives the lunar cauſtic very commonly 
employed; and the muriatic acid, in a concentrated ſtate, 
joined with antimony, gives what is commonly called the 


butter of antimony, one of the ſtrongeſt cauſtics known. | 


Theſe metallic cauſtics are attended with the ſame inconve- 
nience as the ſimple acids; that is, of being ready to ſpread 
beyond the bounds intended for them: but this is more 
eaſily managed with reſpect to the lunar cauſtic, which can 

be ot in a ſolid form, than with reſpeQ to the butter of 


antimony, neceſſarily liquid ; and this gives the reaſon why 
the latter i is more rarely employed. | 


It is here to be obſerved, that theſe corroſive matters are 
in different degrees of ſtrength ; and when they are not ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve the more ſolid parts, they ſtill may be fir 
to diſſolve thoſe more tender fungous excreſcences which 
ariſe in ulcers. Thus it happens, that alum having a conſi- 
derable portion of its watery parts exhaled, and its acid 
thereby concentrated, is thereby rendered capable of con- 
ſuming the * in ulcers. It is, however, al- 


4” 
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ways a weak eſcharotic ; and we have a ſtronger k ind in the 

| Preparations of mercury and copper. Both theſe. prepara- 

tions are noted for their cleaning toul ſores, bringing them 

to diſcharge a proper pus, ſo neceſſary to their healing; and 
I aſcribe all this to their eſcharotic power. 


A ſpecific power might, in certain caſes, be ſuppoſed in 
the mercurials ; but this cannot be ſuppoſed in the prepara- 
tions of copper, which, however, often anſwer the purpaſe 
as well. In practice, the force of the latter cannot be: fo 
welt meaſured or limited as the former; and therefore the 
dry red precipitate, as leſs liable to liquify and ſpread, is 
commonly the moſt convenient application. It has been 
common to mix this with unguinous matters; but this 

much diminiſhes its power, and is very ſeldom neceflary. 


CHAPTER 
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OF STIMULA4NTS. 


Kid to the + he laid down in our 3. 
table, we are now to confider the medicines that at more 
entirely upon the living ſolid. 


The idea commonly annexed to the term Stimulant, is 
that of a power ſuited only to excite the action of moving 
fibres; bnt I am here to conſider ſtimulants more generally, 
as exciting the motion of the living principle, whether 
——_+ ſenfation or as producing the action of N ä 

bres 


1 A 


Very generally, indeed, he's motions begin in "hd aer 
but it is not neceſſary, as ſome have ſuppoſed, that they 
ſhould always do ſo; for there are powers which, direQly 
applied to the moving fibres, excite their aQion without 
any previous ſenſation excited, or without any intervention 
of the brain; which appears clearly from hence, that the 
motion of tnoving fibres can be excited ſo long as the livi 
principle fubſiſts in them, though they are entirely ſeparat 
from the reſt of the body, and n therefore removed 
from all ſenſe. | 


— 
7 


9 


The denten of Waben dither in an ad or 
more limited view, is difficult to be explained; becauſe our 
knowledge'of the living principle or nervous power, and of 
the various modifications of the different ſtates of its mo- 
bility, is ſtin very imperfect. Sotne have imagined, that 
the operation of ſtimulants might be mechanically explain- 
ed by the figure of their — but vun the 3 5 

cularian 
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cularian philoſophy is at preſent ſo much deſerted, we do not 
think it neceſſary to take any pains to. diſcuſs the futilities 
advanced on this ſubject; and however it may be, it ſeems 
enough to obſerve, that we know in general that the nervous 
power may be in different ſtates of mobility, and that there 
are ſubſtances which, applied to the nerves, have a power 
of increaſing or diminiſhing the mobility of the fluid con- 
tained in them. The former we name VE As the lat- 
ter Sedatives. 


This then is the general idea of ſtimulants, That they 
are powers capable of increaſing the mobility, and of ex- 
citing the motion of the nervous power. Here, however, 
it is proper to remark, that by the nervous power being 
ated upon by ſtimulants, we ſtrialy mean not only that 
fluid which is readily moveable in the brain and nerves, 
but alſo that fluid which is under a peculiar modification in 
the moving fibres, and gives them what we name the in- 
herent power. It is fit alſo to remark here, that in this 
manner we muſt diſtinguiſh between ſtimulant and tonic 
powers, which both a& upon, the ſame power, .and have 
been commonly confounded together. Although they may 
mutually increaſe the effects of each other; they are ſtill. in 
their nature and operation to be conſidered as diſtinQ and 


different, though we cannot clearly * wherein the ace 
ference conſiſts, 


Having thus given my general idea of the operation of 
ſtimulants, I proceed to conſider the various modifications 
of that operation as it is determined either by the circum- 
ſtances of the parts of the body to which they are imme- . | 
diately applied, or by the various nature of the nn. 
that may be n to act. | 


In the firſt place, we ſhall conſider them as they are 
applied to organs of. peculiar ſenſe, which are excited by 
the impreſſions of certain matters only; or as they are 
applied to parts which have a ſenſibility in common with 
the whole of the nervous ſyſtem, and when their effects 
are modified by the ſtate of the en ! in. * ow | 
TT 


With 4 
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With reſpe& to the whole of the ſtimulants applied to 


the organs of ſenfe, we have to remark, that the exerciſe of 


ſenſation is in general a ſtimulant. power, and is a chief 
means of ſupporting the mobility of the living principle in 
the nervous ſyſtem ; more by nec in what concerns the 
animal functions. | 


It relates alſo to all the caſes in which ſenſation is pro- 
duced, to remark, that the effects of the ſtimulus ſeems to 
be in proportion to the force of the impreſſion producing 
them. As a certain degree of this is on many occaſions 
_ neceſſary to render them pleaſant ; ſo in proportion to the 
pleaſure ariſing from them, their ſtimulus is greater: and 
farther, as all ſtrong impreſſions give pain; ſo in proportion 
to this alſo, they are more ſtrongly Qimulant, | 


From certain aber circumſtances beſide that of force, 
ſenſations are either agreeable or diſagreeable ; the former 
being always ſtimulant ; the latter being, as I judge, always 
ſedative, or perhaps indiretly ſtimulant, as we ſhall ex- 
plain hereafter. 


Of particular ſenſations, thoſe of light and noiſe have their 
ſtimulant effects in proportion to their force; or ſometimes 
independent of that, according to certain centage ren- 
dering them more 7 


Odours are very mord on the ſame 2 but have often 
more immediate and ſtrong effects on the ſenſorium; and to 
explain that, it may be obſerved, that with reſpect to other 
parts of the ſyſtem, the medical virtues of many ſubſtan- 
ces ſeem to depend upon their odorous parts; which ſeems 
to point ont their particular activity with reſpect to the 
nervous ſyſtem. | | 


Sapid bodies do not ſo readily or ate affect the "I 
ſorium ; but the activity of ſapid ſubſtances applied to other 
parts, often correſponds with the force of their impreſſions 


upon the tongue. 


In conſidering the operation of ſubſtances upon the tis, 
it is not * eaſy to diſtinguiſh. the effects of impreſſions 


* 


applied 


; 
: 
. . 
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applied to what is ſtrialy the organ of ſenſe, from the 
effects of impreſſions made upon that ſenſibility which the 
kin has in common with all the other parts of the nervous 
ſyſtem. ; N 5 


It ſeems to be an operation on the nervous papillæ of 
the ſkin, when a certain gentle undulatory motion applied to 
the ſkin produces a ſenſe of tickling, which often proves 
ſtimulant. It is alſo chiefly an operation not only upon the 
ſame organ, but partly alſo upon that of the common ſen- 
ſibility ; when certain ſubſtances applied to the ſkin produce 
a ſenſe of itching, which is always ftimulant, and often 
continues till it produces redneſs and other circumſtances of 
inflammation. | 


Theſe are the obſervations which I can make on the 
action of ſtimulants applied to organs of ſenſe : and this in 
general is to be remarked, that though we ſhould expect 
that impreſſions upon theſe organs ſhould be eſpecially and 
only communicated to the brain, and although, which is 
truly the caſe with all moderate impreſſions, exciting pe- 
culiar ſenſations, which for the moſt part act only upon 
the brain, and little or none at all either upon the 
itſelf, or upon the parts immediately adjoining to it; yet all 
ſtrong impreſſions ſeem to act very often more on the neigh- 
pouring parts than upon the brain or general ſyſtem depend- 


ing upon it. 


The action upon the neighbouring parts ſeems to be 
eſpecially the exciting of the action of the blood · veſſels of 
the part immediately adjoining to the organ of ſenſe. Thus, 
a ſtrong light excites a ſtronger action in the numerous 
blood-vefſels intermixed with the nerves of the retina. 
What happens in the ear we do not know; but ftrong 
odours inflame the internal membrane of the noſe, and 
ſtrong and painful impreffions upon the tongue inflame the 
ſurface of it. What happens on the ſkin I have mentioned 
before; and I gave that as an example of the action of 
ſtimulants, both on parts which are not organs of peculiar 
ſenſe, and on thoſe which have only the common ſenſibility 
of the nervous ſyſlem. Such are alſo all the internal 
ſurfaces in which therefore we perceive only the effects 

4 4% c : of 
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of ſtimulants by We producing © "inflaamation" on their: 
farfaces. © Dome” 


But we'//are' now 10 adds Pa ence 3 
upon the parts that are endued only with the ſenſibility that 
is in common to the whole of the ſyſtem; and we cannot 
Hluſtrate this deter An by On * addon upon ms 
we” | * 


When certain laren n to the ſkin, the Get 
ſenſation' they produce is that of heat in the part; and 
commonly at the ſame time ſome redneſs: appears upon the 
ſurface, which I take to be a mark of an operation upon 
the blood-veſſels of the ſkin; There is frequently, indeed, 
at the ſame time; a ſenſe of pricking pain; yet often without 
that, the effeQ chiefly conſiſts in an increaſed: action of the 
veſſels mentioned, and which accordingly- proceeds to every: 
circumſtance of 1 as pain, tumour, bliſtering, 
fuppuration, an « gang grene.' In many caſes, ſqme of theſe 
effeQs are produced in the part, without their being com- 
municated to the reſt of the ſyſtem ; and. 1 conſider them 
therefore as an immediate operation upon the moving fibres 
of the veſſels of the ſkin, without the intervention of fete 
ſation ot of cy Alon of de benin. 1 8. Piss 


It is indeed true, that, 88 dee ariſes, 
* that a ſtimulus is communicated to the brain, and the 
ſymptoms of its increaſed energy as a preternatural fre- 
quency of pulſe; and, in conſequence of this, an increaſe 
of heat over the whole body are produced. But it is to be. 
remarked, as often happenings that the ſtimulus communieat- 
ed to the brain is not in proportion to the inflammation pro- 
duced in the part, which we have occaſion frequently to 
obſerve in thoſe paralytic caſes in wich we apply ann | 
re to particular! parts. Sil, > Ne * 


| Theſe are the general effects of inulagia a on n the 50 
to which they are immediately applied: But I am now to 

mentſon what is a very important particular of the animal 

economy, which is, That many ſtimulants ha ve little effect 

on the parts ſo which they are immediately applied, but 

exeite 8 in other, and * very diſtant, * 
Vol. I 
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of the body. Theſe motions, however, have mn 
2 relation to the parts to which the ſtimulus had been 
immediately applied; and they are commonly ſuch as are 
ſuited for andes ** the: — gi ſponges 1 
_ erg 


Such are wy matiogs aching, baxking 8. coughing 
vomiting, and the voiding of urine and feces. In all of theſe, 
the motions are excited by an uneaſy or painful impreſſion ' 
from a matter. applied to certain parts.; and the motions 
excited: are manifeſtly. fitted for Peng: off the, irFitagiog 
1 — thabp. b 


\ Theſe, phenomena his been named Fa upon 
the ſuppoſition: of a certain, confent of nerves. between thoſe 
of: the parts irritated and of the parts acting; but, no par- 
ticular connec ion of nerves. can be found: that will account 
lor the exciting of theſe aQons, without their exciting at the, 
fame time many others; and ĩt muſt be referred to an inſti- 
tution of nature which we cannot explain, and can only ſays 
that the motions excited are ſuited to the general 
of- 2 either. to reſiſt and avert injuries from external 

eaules threatening: the animal .ceconomy, or to produce cer- 
tain aQions neceſſary to that ceconomy, Of the latter kind 
are the evacuations of ſtool and urine; and of the former 
are the other rener — ne boxing . 
and ne. n 


In illoftration of abies it nay n chat the FRAN 
actions are produced by ſtimuli applied io very, different 
parts, if theſe actions are ſuited to the purpoſe, as we, may 
call it, of theſe different parts. Thus a full inſpiration and a 
concurring contraction of the , muſcles. is produced, 
by a. ſtimulus applied to the ſtomech, or by an ungaſy ſen- 
ſation at the neck of the bladder, os, hy a Ula, ſanlatian, io 


the el erw 


Theſe na} "ſeparately. excite. hs full. 3 not 
6 any particular conſent of nerves, hut, merely 
from its being neeeſſary to the; purpoſe of natute; and ac- 
a r thaſs. occaſions, but on 

run 


* 


1 
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every other where nature intends a ſtrong exertion of ieee, 
ts which 8 Full Hr, phone is ae . 


Thi 0 


= It is-favther ed docuttirtadp tart ir is hs e 
of nature in the buſineſs of the animal „ which 
not only excites: thoſe motions, but alſo regulates the forte 
with which they are exeri6d'to be more or lefs,. nocord- 
ing as the occaſional circumſtances may require. Thus, 
a ſenſatiom that encites to an evacuation of urine, if the 
urinary bladder be ſull, and there' is no refiftance to the 
iffuing” of the urine, the inſpiration produced will be to 4 
very moderate degree 2 but if there is a reſiſtance te 
the evacuation of urine, the inſpiration and other con- 
current actions are . 0 7 pony . N 1 


ee e © 
t 71 . ir b. 0 


Thot the baſinefs iw-ſoet vaſes; is directed dy the wp 
of the eeonotly, and not by the conferit of nerves, appears 
ſurther from henee, that it is not one ſet of actions, all of 
mem conſtantly ex eitocꝭ by the fame ſtittiulus; dut more or 
ſe wer according o the ſtrength of effort that is neceſſary: 
Thus, 'the-ſenſatior- evoiting art evacuation by ſtool, accords 
ing to the force on that oceaſiom to de exerted; produces 
n action of more or fewer parts of the body. Not only 

x very full inſpiration and a ſtrong contraQion of the 
#ddomini}-muſcles are produced, but a contraction, in order 
to a general tenſion, takes place in almoſt every muſcular 
fibre of the body, The-fifts are clinched, or the hands graſp 
ſome fixed body very firnity 3 and even the muſtles of — 
An arCoftery wes ſtrongly 3 eee, Ker 


There may ſeem'to be forms myſtery i in all sz u 00 
body will'de ſtumblec with reſpect to this part of the animal 
eον νν who conſiders'the ordinary operation of the will. 
This does not directly or conſciouſly dire the action of any 
particular muſcle ; but willing only an end and purpoſe, the 
miuſeles fitted to execute or produce 'this end' WE 
py rr aQlon; 51g 2oint 27s . Boe qe ener 
SAS Raitt tel ty ꝛ0 zam vue m m rug ani wude 

„ ene we Hive une _ che eech of inet?) | 
Metwweuppoſe to" the powers exciting the motion of the 
dee power; ET” effect are deterchined- 6. 
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the will or propenſity, we ſtill ſuppoſe the general power of 
the ſubſtance acting, and are therefore what we call direQ 
ſtimulants: It is now, however, to be re marked: that there 
are motions excited in the body without the application of 
ſuch ſtimulants, and by circumſtances of a contrary kind: 
that is, merely by a ſenſe of difficulty, of N te or 1 
debility, in the exerciſe of funQions. 


. Thus, fighing manifeſtly wifes: frm a ud of difficulty 
in the tranſmiſſion of the blood through the veſſels of the 
lungs. Coughing often ariſes from the ſame ſenſation, 
without any direQ ſtimulus applied to any particular part 
of them. Vomiting often ariſes merely from a ſenſe of 
debility, as when it accompanies à ſyncope, from cauſes 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to operate direQly upon the 
ſtomach; and the vomitings ſo frequently produced by 
narcotics ſeem to me to be more properly explained by a 
ſenſe of the debility induced by them, than by their afford- 
ing any direct ſtimulus. We explain in the ſame manner 
the yawning and ftretching which occurs to perſons coming 
out of ſleep, and on fome other occaſions, when no other 
cauſe can be ſuppoſed than a. ſenſe of ſome _—_— in the 
exertion of voluntary motions. 


Theſe feem 10 afford anqueGionable proofs of n e 
in the animal conomy, to obviate and correct certain 
deviations from the ſtandard. of health; and both theſe, 
with the inſtances given above of direct ſtimuli producing 
motign ſuited to throw off matters applied which give pain 
and uneaſineſs, or that may prove noxious to the ſyſtem, 
concur inſhowing, that there is in the animal ceconomy a 
power to obviate and correct, in a certain degree, every 
thing. not ſuited to the health of the axconomy, and which 


has properly enough been named the Vis een ne 
INES et Medicatrix. 


| After ſo many evident inſtances of this, ve can hardly 
doubt of the like powers taking place alſo in the more 
obſcure internal parts, in many caſes of diſeaſe which are 
ſpontaneouſly cured by the operations of nature; or in 
other words, by the ſpontaneous powers of the animal 
. and e * 
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is often regulated ſo as to be excited to-a-ſtronger action, 
merely by the occurrence of reſiſtance or .debility?. All 
this particularly applies to render it probable, that the effect 
of ſedatives, exciting the action of the ſyſtem, either in 
general, or of particular parts, may de explained entirely 
by their being effeds of a vis medicatrix naturæ, obviating 
injuries which threaten the whole ſyſtem or particular parts : 
and to finiſh this ſubject, nothing can better ſhow that 
active powers can be excited merely by a ſenſe of debility, 
than this, that if a ſtimulus accuſtomed to ſupport the activity 
of the ſyſtem, happen to be withdrawn, the ſenſe of de- 
bility thence ariſing produces various actions in the ſyſtem. 
or in particular parts. All theſe means of exciting the 
Aion of the ae, aol An UN arent as * 
red an F 


After thus mentioning the operation of Girnlanty:ine; 
chiefly applied to external parts, we proceed to conſider . 
their application to the internal; and which is eſpecially by 
their being taken into the ſtomach. Here they may operate, 

in the firſt place, upon the moving fibres of the ſtomach 
ieſelf, exciting their action for the purpoſes of digeſtion; 


or to a higher degree, for exciting vomiting, which we ſhall . 


conſider: hereafter under the head of Evacuations: or, in the 
ſecond place, ſtimulants may act on the ſtomach as a peculiar 


organ of ſenſe. Here it is ſurely needleſs to ſay how readily 


and. conſtantly all impreſſions made upon the ſtomach are 
communicated to other parts of the n on ene 
to the origin of the nerves. 


Ie is poſſible that impreſſions made upon — lomach, 
without the intervention of the brain, may be communi - 
cated to ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem, and particularly to- the 
ſurface of the body, or to parts under diſeaſe, and there- 
fore under a ſtate of uncommon irritability; but theſe. are 
uncommon Occurrences, / and I cannot readily aſcertain, 
with any clearneſs, the circumſtances and caſes in Which 
theſe: eſpecially. occur. I believe the moſt. common and 
very general manner in which ſtimulants: taken into the 
ſtomach operate is by the ir ſtimulus being communicated to 
the brain ; and that by exciting the energy of that, were 
ate ary EE in Gifferent parts of the ſyſtem, - ol 

9 pon 
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Upon theſe oecaſions the operation may be eſpecially 
diſtinguiſhed, as being of different degrees of forte. In 
ſome caſes, it ſeems to amount to no more than the in- 
creaſing of the mobility of the nervous power in the brain 
itſelf, and thereby rendering the exerciſe of the intellectual 
powers more free, eaſy and active. Probably, at the fame 
time, or at leaſt with ſome higher degree of force, they 
render the derivation. of the nervous fluid into the feveral 
paris of the ſyſtem, eſpecially into the nerves of the volun- 
tary functions, more free and full; without, however, pro- 
ducing” any uncommon increaſe of it in een parts to 
3 . is n ono d 
| 34 o TJ 

— cafe of Aimolants applied vida Momach; is 
when the ſtimulus applied is of a ſtill ſtronger kind ; and in" 
conſequence, a ſtronger impulſe is communicated to the 
brain, and when conſequently! a ſtronger exertion ef its 
energy is produced. This, however, without particular 
determination, may have no eſſec on the animal functions 
but as we have ſaid before, that the energy of the brain is' 
conſtantly exerted in ſupporting the activity of the vital 
functions of the heart and arteries; ſo any unuſual increaſe 
of this exertion my increaſe the force and frequency of 
theſe functions. Thus the effeQs of certain impreſſions 
on the ſtomach may be 10 increaſe the force of the eireu- 
lation of the blood, and eſpecially its moſt general deter- 
mination to the ſurface of the body; whenee the heat and 
ſweating whieh commonly enſues. Thus the operation of 
ſtimulants in the ſtomach, may be diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ferent degrees of its force: and this, I expect, will ſerve 
as a foundation for the conſideration of FRY I 
1 


* 

The operation of abe —_ into * Rdmech UG 
not always exhauſted there; for they are often carried on, 
very much unchanged, into the imeſtines; and there alſo 
operate, in the firſt place, upon the fibres of the inteſtines 
analogous to the like operations upon the ſtomach. They 
inereaſe and render more ſteady the action of the moving 
fibres; and I have no doubt that the ſtimulant power from 
the inteſtines, as well as from the ſtomach, may be com- 
— to the brain, though it is probable; that the 
Romach 
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be. TY Wn TAO Rrnnn: 7 
The action of fiimulants on the inteſtines to ſuch à 
degree as 'to produce purging, 1 delay conſidertng, as 1 
have done that of vomiting, till 1 come to treat of vas 


, 


4 


As many of our ſtimulants are very little changed id 
the alimentary canal, ſo they are carried with their entire 
power into the blood-veſlels; and we are therefore to con- 
ſider what may be their operation there.” We judge it to 
be very little; 1ſt, Becauſe they are there neceſſarily dif- 
fuſed in a great quantity of liquid, which muſt very * 
weaken, if not entirely deſtroy, their operation. 2dly, Be- 
cauſe they are there involved in a quantity of vifeid fluid z 
ſuch as we know, in all caſes, to weaken the action of ſtimu» 
lants. And, laſtly, Becabfe we believe rhe internal ſurface 
of the blood -veſſels to have very little ſenſibility, and there- 
fore little liable to be affected by weak impreſſidtis. From 
all theſe conſiderations, we conſider the operation of ſtimu- 
lants, taken in by the mouth, to be in the blood-veſſels ver 
little; and know of no obſervation or experiment that lea 
us to think otherwiſe. I am of opinion, that ahy ſuck 
effects as have been ſuppoſed can be beiter explained by 
their operation on the ſtomach and OT MR 


We ſtill, however, know that many ſtimulant matters are 
carried into the blood-veſſels, and are catried off by ſever 

excretions: and as we may jultly impute their inert ſtats 
in the blood-veſſels to their being there extremely bv 
Tſo, when they are again accumulated, and as it were cd 

centrated in the ſecretory organs, they may there operate 
promoting the different ſecretions. Of this we have many 
inſtances ; but I delay conſidering them till I ſhall come to 
treat of the evacuations they occaſion. | 


To give a full treatiſe of ſlimulante, we ſhovld con- 
fidet the powers of beat, cold, and elericity ; but as 


not ſtrictiy belonging ts the Materia Medicd, we paſs them 


f 
e ” hs 
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Having now conſidered. the operation of ſtimulants in 
general, I have only to conclude the ſubje& with mention- 
ing, that with regard to all of them, they are ſubjected 
to the laws of cuſtom ; and that, therefore, conſidered. as 
impreſſions, their power by repetition is conſtantly dimi- 
niſhed ; but that, conſidered in their effects, the actiom 
produced by the repetition may become more readily ex- 
cited, and thereby the power of ſtimulants may ſeem to be 
| NR. 


* 
* 


- | PARTICULAR sTIMULANxTsS. 


We begin by mentioning thoſe which, with a botanical 


« 


nity, have much of a common virtue: and in the firſt 


place, therefore, the 


A. VERTICILLATA.. 

5 Theſe are a numerous order, many of which have their 
virtue depending * an eſſential oil, largely abounding in 
them, as produced by nature. As, however, the eſſect of 
botanical affinity is not complete in exhibiting. the 'ſame 
qualities in all of the ſame order; ſo thoſe of the verticillate, 
which have little or no eſſential oil, ſuch as the bugula, bru- 
nella, and lamium, are neglected as medicines : or if there 
be ſome which, with little eſſential oil, are ſtill retained in 
raQice, it is on account of the bitter and aſtringent qua- 
lities which are found in many of this order, Even of 
thoſe abounding in eſſential oil, all are not here enume- 
rated; as, though they have the common qualities, they 
have them not in a higher, or perhaps not in ſo high a de- 
gree, as thoſe more common in our ſhops, But to be till 
more particular, I begin with I 75 


x 
: 4 


Opinion, very juſtly, as it has the common qualities of the 
verticillatæ in a very ſlender degree: and I mention it here 
merely as an example of what trivolities are repeated after 

41 e 9 BY ancient 


—— 
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ancient writers, and alſo as an e of very ill · gr 

popular opinions which have prevailed not | Ax 
e Mos, the phyſician of e is ſaid 
to hive given a treatiſe on betony ; in which he has men- 
tioned this plant as a remedy againſt forty-eight "different 
diſeaſes z and amongſt the Italians it has been conſidered. of 
ſo great and almoſt univerſal virtue, 'as to introduce the 
maxim of Vende. la tanica 0 con pra la W 


r 


8 n RIS... 


This i is ber inſtance of the uncertainty of OY) 
opinions, however generally prevailing ; and the opinion 
of the Engliſh of the hedera terreftris, ſeems to me 6 
'be no better founded than that of the Traligs A now 


mentioned. „ 


The ſenſible qualitie of the hedera erer 26k 
miſe much virtue, either in its recent ſtate or in any of its 
preparations; and CaRTHEvUsER'S account of the extra l 
ſuppoſe to be founded on ſome miſtake, as the ſame qualities 
do not at all appear in the extracts from a recent a 
which we have prepared with all poſſible care. 


With ceſpect to this plant, the accounts given 5 of » 1 1 
materia medica writers ſeem to me to be no better founded 
than the opinions of the vulgar. That it ſhoold' be 
powerful in curing ulcers of the lungs, and various caſes of 
phthiſis, ſeems to me very improbable z and the authorit 
of SiMON PAULL 1, or of the others adduced on this ſub- 
je&, have very little or no weight with me againſt the con- 
ſideration of. the nature of ſuch diſeaſes, and of the 
difficulty of curing them. Its uſe in calculous caſes is not 
ſupported by any better authorities, nor with ar. greater 
probability; and I ſhould have no fear of excaſy' in _ 
ploying ut “. N 


Dr. Mr ab- s particular manner of employing it, by join- 
ing it with fermenting ale, appears to me frivolous. In 
terry” i in many caſes in which have ſeen it employed, I 


75 Nn 
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have had no evidence of either its diuretic of of its pecloral 
effets. In common with many other of the verticillatæ, it 
may be employed as an errhine, and in that way cure a 
headach; but no ther ways by any ſpecific quality.” 
IU Hrsoyvus. nt 

This abounds with more eſſential oil than the foregoing, 
and has at the ſame time more of a warm bitter joined 
with it. It ſhould therefore be a more active medicine; 
but how this activity may be beſt directed, I am quite un- 
certain. How the eflential oils of this, and others of the 
verticillatæ, ſhonld be ſuited to operate particularly upon 
the veſſels of the lungs, I cannot perceive. Hyſop, how- 
ever, has always had the reputation of being peccoral x 
although in many trials I have not ſeen its effe dds. For- 
merly the diſtilled water was much employed as a peQoral 
in this country, in the caſes both of children and adults ; but 
the efficacy. of it has been ſo little obſerved. by our praQti- 


tioners, that it is now omitted in our diſpenſatory. _ _. 


Its effects in reſolving coagulated fluids, for reaſons 
given above, I can hardly admit of : but as the vapour of 
eſſential. oils, externally applied, may excite the action of 
the blood-veſſels; ſo it is poſſible that hyſop, as well as 
feveral other of the verticillatæ, may be uſefully employed 
in contuſions and other caſes of ſtagnating fluids. It is poſ- 
fible that like applications may be uſetully applied to ſome 
contuſions of the eyes; but in moſt inſtances, of the common 
ophthalmia, I have generally found any warmth applied to 
the eyes to be hurtful. „ OSS. 7 


| The vermifug r ifuge qualities of hyſop are hardly eſtabliſhed 
by the ſingle inſtance of its effects which Van RoszNSTEIx 
has given us. Be 


bs, Lavenvpuia. | 
This contains a large portion of eſſential, oil» of a very 
grateful odour. It is therefore, whether externally applied 


or given internally, a powerful ſtimulant to the nervous 
| ſyſtem ; 
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ſyſtem ; and among the others of this order named Cepha⸗ 
lics, the lavender has a very 'good; and pertivps*the” deft 


title to it. 


It is to me probable, that it will ſeldom go further t 
exciting the energy of the brain to a fullet impulſe 6f the 
nervous power into the nerves of the ammal functions and 
ſeldom into thoſe of the vital. It may, however, de win 
great propriety that Profeſſor Mun RAT has difſuzded its 
uſe, where there is any danger from a ſtimulus applſed 7% 
the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. It is however ſtill probable; that 
lavender commonly ſtimulates the nervous ſyſtern only, and 
therefore may be more ſafe in palfy than the warner aro- 
matics} eſpecially if the lavender be fot given imm 4 ſpitit bo 
menſtruum, or along with heating aromatics,” which, 'how- 
ever, is cominonly done in the caſe of the ſpiritus'lavendilles 
"SF? 0%. . *LETTAAK 4; W. 


ien eee if n nen W ieee 

I. is hardly neceſſary to remark here, what is ho 58 
commonly known,”'that the verticillated plants we are treat- 
ing of give out a larger proportion of eſſential oil, after 
their being dried for ſome time, than in their recent ſtate; 
but it is not ſo commonly obſerved,” that moſt of them, in 
their firſt diſtillation, give out along with their eſſential oil 
a quantity of mucus or butyraceous matter, and that they 
may be freed from this, and much improved in their fra- 
grance and virtues, by a ſecond diſtillation with water, lt 
is alſo to be remarked, that all ' theſe plants afford 2 large 
proportion of eſſential oil, according as they are allowed th 
grow to their tull maturity, and. eſpecially as they grow. in 
light, fandy or gravelly ſoils. © nme 
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This plant alſo contains much effential oil of 'a pleaſant 
odour. From hence it has the ſame cephalic and diſcutient 
qualities with lavender, and which therefore we” need not 
repeat here. We have already obſerved, that many of the ver- | 
ticilſatæ ſnuffed up the nofe prove powerful errhives; and in 
this reſpect thete is none more powerful than the 'marjorana, 
On this account therefore, and on account of its agreeable - 

— | | odour, 
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odour, F 
ployed e WK ſternutatories. 


rns Sariva 


- Emi _ eſſential otl, hs: of an v odour. n 
2 than that of lavender or marjorum. - It is 
therefore leſs empioyed as a cephalic ;\ but it acts very 
powerfully on the parts to which it, is is immediately applied, 
and therefore conſiderably on the ſtomach, Rong Wh all. 
its functions. It aQs, eſpecially as an antiſpaſmodic ; and 

therefore. relieves pains and colic depending on ſpaſm. 11 
will alſo ſtop vomiting depending on ſuch-a cauſe ; but there 
are many caſes. of vomiting in which: it is of no ſervice : 
and in theſe. caſes, any wiſe depending upon inflammatory 
irritation in the ſtomach itſelf, or in other parts of the 
body, it aggravates the diſeaſe, and increaſes the vomiting. 
PraQtitioners have thought, and I think juſtly, that the 
infuſion of mint in. warm water agrees better with the ſto- 
mach than the diſtilled e _ is e man 
empyreumalic. % 


The effects of mist in 0 preventing the coagulation of. 
milk, which have been mentioned in authors, do not ap- 
pear in my experiments; and if it be found uſeful in 
reſolving indurations in the. breaſts of nurſes or of lying in 
women, 1 aſcribe it to the diſcutient virtue of the verti- 
cillaz, which we have MY N on the dg 


bi hyſop. 


" The” ents have Gabe to us an en that 
mint has the power of weaking the powers of venery in 
men, and this has been repeated by ſom; moderns ; but it is 
very inconſiſtent with the power at the ſame time aſcribed 
to it of ſtimulating the uterus in females. Such an anta- 
phrodiſi iac power ſeems improbable to me; becauſe I knew, 
an inſtance of a man who almoſt every day eat many leaves, 
of freſh mint with his bread and butter, but neyer found 
from thence any diminution of his venereal appetites ; and 1 
have reaſon to believe that his cats was true. ' 


* 8 
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This plant contains as, much or more efſential/oil-chan 
any other, ſpecies. of mint, and i is of a more acrid zaſte, 
with a ſingular feeling of a cold air immediately ſucceeding 
the chewing or ſwallowing of it:;. There is no doubt 
its anſwering the purpoſes of any other ſpecies of mint z 
and the water diſtilled from it is manifeſtly more imm'di- 
ate] antiſpaſmodic and carminative. | The ſame effeQs are 
readily obtained, by its oil made into an Eleo 
and diffuſed in mo Its qualities are, with great probs 
bility, aſcribed to the camphire, which the A e of 
GauB1vs ſhow. to. be largely contained it. The reQifics- 
tion which we have mentioned on the ſubje& of lavender; 
a5 proper for improving the maſt part of | eſſential oils, 
is particularly neceſſary and proper for this of peppermint. 
What has es called gf - Eſſence of Peppermint, ſeems 


| to me to be no other than the redtified oil diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine. 


* # . 4 * 
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© This is a ſpecies of mint, and has ſo r the eee 
properties of the genus, that, in my opinion, nothing but 
the neglect of all attempt to eſtabli principles could have 
made phyſicians think of this as. a peculiar medicine, dif- 
ferent from the other ſpecies. It does not contain more 
eſſential oil than the mentha ſativa, and does not diſcover 
| any of the camphire that is found in the peppermint. It is 
upon this account that I cannot find any foundation ſor its 
peculiar virtues... It has, nevertheleſs, been conſidered as an 
antiſpaſmodic, and of particular, uſe in the chincough 2 but 
in many trials of it I haye not found it of any ſervice; 2 


on the contrary, the NP other mm MICE 
found i N burtful. " | 3 


Hose . ft. 1 n 
aſſerted; which is, its aſſiſting the , menſtrual. evacuations 
of the female ſex: this, however, I. believe to be on no 
better foundation. At the time aof menſtrustion, the Jem 
ate oſten affected with dyſpeptie and ſpaſmodic N 


219472 
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in the ſtomach, and I have known theſe ſymptoms relieved 
by an infuſion of the. pulegium, or, as it is commonly called, 
pennyroyal tea; but the ſame relief was obtained more 
— by the uſe of the peppermint or the mentha criſpa, 
though in none of them any ſpecific power can be perceived. 


They haue been often. tried ihe caſes of E 
a e e r | 


* 


R nt me to be with ey ener, 

when: Dr: Harun tells us, that the pulegium, along with 
ſleek: is an infallible emmenagogue; as it is prefu that, 
with. the: fame aſſiſtanee, he might have found many other 
equally. 'powerbuat: R is not indeed to be doubted, 
that the ſeveral ſpecies of mint may, as general ſtimulants 
of the: nervous ſyſtem, be uſeful in retenſions of the 
menſes z but the account given us by Linnzus of mints 
producing an uterine gona ng. > 1 og: been 84 
„ r er 8 22 
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In this plant there is much eſſential oil of a very fragrant 
kind; and it has therefore always juſtly had the reputation 
ebe as medicine that gently ſtimulates the ner- 

but hardly fo ftrongly as to affect the ſangui⸗ 

Fran, h is to be remarked here, that theſe qualities, are 
nod to found in the petala of the flowers, and only in their 
calices, or in the leaves of the plant, eſpecially thoſe at the 
extremities: of the branches. It is indeed further to be 
rematked here, chat the eſſential oi of the verticillated 
plante is commonty to be-found more copiouſly in the calices 
of the flowers than in their other part. The eſſential oil 
ob-roſemary' ariſes copiouſiy in diſtillation with ſpirit ; and 
in in thus that: the celebrated aqua regie Hungaria, or 
Hungary water, is prepared: It is not made ſo peffect from 
roſemary growing in this climate, as in that growing in 4 
more ſouthern. It ſeems to me that our diſpenſatories have 
jadgedritÞ in preferibing” the ſpjiritus roſmarini and ſpiritus 
 havendulaz'to be made from recent Arent as all the odorous 
vertivillate © are improved” by” , foe ar) Frying, and give out & 
e of eſfewttat ef, ee 


eien 4 At 'T 27 bot” „ Fae). 23 
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Sarxvig. 


r Aaraus * 


e 
is * . a celebrated; plant ; «ad 2 lt contain 4 
quantity of eſſential oil, though not 'of che moſt fragrant 
kind, at may 
plants of this order. It has been frequently employed, eſpe« 
cially in Britain, as a tea; but it is; ridiculous to allege, 2s 
ſome German writers have. done, that it may be employed 
as a tea in place of that b b om Change nog: which, 
in its qualities, it is entirely From particulas e 
perience I can aſſert, that though it has nat the virtues, 
neither has it the noxious qualities, with reſpect to the ſto- 
mach, which the green tea of the Chineſe ſo frequentiy has. 
What, however, are the particular virtues of ſage, — 
little uncertain. Though it were true that the Chineſs put a 
greater value upon. ſage than. upon their own tea, it would 
not give me any high opinion of its peculiar virtues. It has 
been obſerved before, that popular opinions are not always 


well founded; and in this, and ſome other inſtances, the 


— do not ſeem to be wiſer than other  peopis. 


Sage, 1 in Britain Has been much eplayadin a 
fudorific, but, ſo far as can be perceived, with-no adyan- 
tage above the other aromatics of the ſame order. Many of 
theſe employed in infuſion, and thrown: in warm, in pretty 
large quantity, while the body is.covered up very cloſe, wilt 
all equally anſwer the purpoſe: of bringing out ſweat: In 
may however be remarked, that this method; has no ad van- 
tage. above others. that: may be-employed:; and: int ſome in- 
ſtances it er e hurtful, by de 8 eh mad. 
too much. | 


1 as Fora is to be employed for vroventiog the : recur- 
rence of the paroxyſma of intermittent fevers, ſage: oriather 
vertieillated plants may be ſufficiently; effectual. But while 
we thus take notice of the ſage.as a ſudor ite, we: muſt ob- 
ſerve that it has alfa been employed for reſtraining impropes 
ſweats, - For this purpoſe SYDENBAK: employed Malaga 
wine, but Van SwIETEN found ſage infuſed in wine or: 
 fpirits to be a more effectual remedy. Whether the wine or 

ſpiritsvf Van SWIETEN without ſage would anſwer the 


purpoſe 


be allowed to have the virtues oi the then 
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purpoſe 28 it had done with SrpEMHAu, I have not expe- 
rience to determine. Ihe matter, however, is rendered 
doubtful, as VAN SWIETEN has found the by uſeful in 
. reſtraining another immoderate evacuation.” The learned: 
Baron had found it uſeful in reſtraining the improper conti - 
nuing of a flow of milk from the breaſts of women who had 
been nurſes, after they had weaned their child ; but of this 
I have not any proper experience. It would ſeem, however, 
to be ſupported by the analogy with mint which has been. 
faid to have the power of diminiſhing the ſecretion of milk 
doth 1 in women and in cows. 


The er of fage in refiſting een which it 
has in common with mint, and 9 verticillated plants, 
may perhaps be ſuppoſed to be owing to camphire, or 
ſomewhat ee, to 0 in the e e of 
their vile 1 


* 


= - * 
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Tzvcrun. 5 
8 ws of this genus have entered the i 


| of the materia medica: but ſeveral of them, as having their 


virtues: depending more upon their bitter than upon their 
eſſential oil, we have mentioned above among the tonics; 
ſuch as the Teucrium Scordium, Teucrium Chamadrye, and. 
Teurrium Chamepytis ; and there remains only to be men- 
tioned here among the ſtimulants, commonly named Cepha- 
hes, the Truckiun Maxon. This contains a large por- 
non of eſſential oil, of a volatile and camphorated kind. 
By this, its odour is more pungent than moſt others of the 
verticillated plants, and has therefore, like many others of 
_ * an errhine K + and nal the an r 


-Albough this plane bas vet performed al the wonders 
which :L1nNnevus reports. of it, it may beallowedito be 
amoligſt the moſt powerful cephalic and amiſpaſmodic of the 
verticillated plants; and it” is to be regretted that it can 
neither be eaſily cultivated in this country, nor be A 
3 abroad by 2 wet 42004 mw or 8: WA d panrt 

9; aten Mom l af. n g 
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This i is a plant which affords little effemial oils ad that 


with very little of the fragrance common to the other verti- 
cillatæ; for it is more remarkable as a bitter and ſomewhat 
acrid ſubſtance. It has had the reputation of a peQtoral : 
but in many trials, its virtues in that way have not been 


obſerved; and in ſeveral caſes it has been judged hurtful. 
For its uſe i in aſthma phthiſis, and for its power in reſolving 
indurations of the liver, I conſider the authorities of Fg R- 
RESTUS, ZACUTUs: Lusr ams, and CHoMEL, to 

very inſufficient; and the events they have —— to it 
oem to be "ey OS. 


ps B. UMBELLATE. 


| Hero is a ſet of binn, of which many with their bes- 


nical affinity have very ſimilar virtues; but the analogy is 


not complete, as ſome of the umbellatz have virtues very 
different from others of the ſame order. It is however al- 
leged, that if the umbellatæ are further diſtinguiſhed, ac- 


cording to the ſoil they grow in, an analogy will ſtill hold 


ſo far, that thoſe growing in a dry ſoil are ſtimulant and 
ſomewhat aromatic; whilſt thoſe growing in wet and 
marſhy places are ſedative and poiſonous plants. This is 
generally true; although there are ſome exceptions to it. 
The conium maculatum, and perhaps ſome others of the 


_ poiſonous umbellatæ, generally grow in very dry ſoils; 


whilſt the petroſelinum, naturally growing in wet ſoils, is a 
ſalutary plant. 


The analogy therefore from the ſoil is not complete ; and 
without experiment is not to be entirely truſted ; but as it is 
generally well founded, I ſhall here make uſe of it, and in 
this place treat only of the ſimply ſtimulant and ſomewhat 


aromatic umbellatæ, reſerving the conſideration of the ſe- 


dative kind for their proper. place in the next chapter. 
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Theſe ſtill retain a place in the London Diſpenſatory ; 
and from the account of their qualities might deſerve it: but 
as an exatic that we cannot eaſily Ho in a perfeQ ſtate, it 
has been long negleQted by us, and perhaps juſtly; as pro- 
bably its eld may be „ by ethers which we can 
more eaſily obtain. 


* 
'ANETHUM. 


L ou have remarked before, that the virtues of the 
umbellatz are cbiefly found in their ſeeds, as containing a 
large portion of eſſential oil. 'Their virtues are for the 
moſt part antiſpaſmodic and carminative in the prime vie z 
and what virtues they have, when carried further into the 
ſyſtem, are not well aſcertained, as we ſhall obſerve more 
particularly when we come to ſpeak of the particular ſeeds 
os, roots to which theſe virtues are aſcribed. 


The ſeeds of Dill have the common virtues of the order, 
and the waters. diſtilled from them have been much employ- 
ed in the colics of children by the nurſes of England; but 
it is preſumed. that more. agreeable carminatives can be 
found; and accordingly. it was formerly omitted in our 
Scottiſh Diſpenſatory. It was only brought into it again 
upon the recommendation of the late Sir 5 Paix or, 
for the ſake of ſome conformity with the Engliſh practice; 
but neither our 8 nor nurſes have yet conformed 
to it. | 


Axis uu. 


The ſeeds of this plant contain a large proportion of eſſen · 
tial oil, which gives the ſeeds their grateful odour. Its 
taſte is much leſs acrid than the oils. of the verticillated 
plants; ſome of which, therefore, are perhaps more power - 
fully carminative: but for the ſame reaſon, the oils of the 
umbellatæ, and particularly of the aniſe-ſeed, are ſafer, and 
which made into an Eleo ſaccharum, the moſt convenient 
form of exhibiting it, may be given pretty largely. 


The 


— 
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The aniſe- ſeed and theit oil, as well as forns others of the 
uvinbellat, have been alleged to be uſeful Ty "her het 


eQoration in ſoche diſeaſes of the breaſt ; 
ave hever appeared to mè to be conſiderable. 


 Abiditicy effect of the aniſt wind het (bed akin to Wan 
has been alleged to be the increaſe of the milk of turſes } 
and if it be commonly true, a alleged by Mt. Gzorfror, 
that the oddur appears in the milk, the effeck is hot Unpro- 
bable; but I have had no experience 26 TI 


Towards the end of the ſixteenth century we had a new 
medicine introduced, under the title of the Aniſum Stella- 
tum; but it has not yet obtained a place in the lifts of the 
Britiſh Diſpeoſatories, although it has been received by the 
Ruſſian, Swediſh, and Daniſh. © Though of a very different 
order of plants, the capſule of the ſeeds, in odour and taſte, 
very exaQly reſemble the common aniſe, but are ſome what 
ſtronger. Theſe capſules fo far as yet tried, gs. they have X 

the qualities, ſo _ are ſaid to have the virtues of the 

common aniſe- ſeeds ; but as even theſe are not in high re- 

queſt, we ſhall hardly think of introducing an exotic for the 

bby all the — of ſtrength and quality that may be N 
in it. 


. 


CARu. 

The ſeeds of this are to moſt perſons more agreeable than 
thoſe of the umbellatz uſually employed. They contain a 
large proportion of eſſential oil; and except in ſome pecu- 
liarity of odour, neither the ſeeds nor their oil differ in their 
virtues from thoſe of aniſe. ves 


FoxnicuLuM. 


This has the ſame qualities as the dill, ks. and cara 
way, but in a weaker degree; and therefore, unleſs it be 
for its odour, which to many perſons is more agreeable 
than that of the others, it would bardly have * 
medicine. 


* « * 1 — 1 3 o 


KS We 


—— 


* 
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We make a diſtinQion between the feeniculum dulce and 
feniculum vulgare, which however are only varieties of 
the ſame ſpecies: but as tlie fennel growing in this country 
does not produce perfect ſeeds, we mean by the fceniculum 
dulce, ſeeds imported from a ſouthern climate; we allow, 
however, the roots to be taken, as they moſt, conveniently | 
may, from the plants growing in our own gardens. To both 
the ſeeds and roots a diuretic and peQoral virtue has been 
aſcribed ; bug in many trials I have never found om anſwer 
theſe purpoſes. | 


CorlanDRUM. | 


-*The lens and ſeeds of this plant ſeem to differ very 
much: The qualities of the former are not ſo well aſcertain- 
ed as to allow me to ſay any thing about them, and I am 
therefore to ſpeak only of the ſeeds. Theſe have the com- 
mon qualities of the other carminative ſeeds we have been 
ſpeaking of, and when well dried are (generally very agree- 
able. One particular uſe of them is, that infuſed along 
with ſenna, they more powerfully correct the odour and 
taſte of this than any other aromatic that I have employed; 


and are, I believe, equally powerful in ann wy griping 


that ſenna is very ready to produce. 


Cu uiN un. * 


The tek of this contain a large proportion of eſſential 
oil, and are therefore powerful carminatives, perhaps more 
ſo than moſt of the others in uſe; but on account of their 
more er emo flavour are more men r Her 


A6 J formerly obſerved, that the oils. of the venticillated 
plants might be employed in fomentations for diſcuſſing indo- 
lent tumours ; ſo it is probable that many of the umbellatz _ 
may be employed for = ſame purpoſe, and partcolarty'! in 


| this the cummin has been e uſeful. 


1 Fan g 
; | The ſeeds of this ill hold a place in the es Dit 


. and have indeed the * QT of the other car- 


0 minative 
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minative ſeeds, but not in fo powerful a degree as many 
others, and therefore are neglected in the Scottiſq practice. 


The roots ſtill retain their. place in our diſpenſatory, and 
are ſuppoſed to be diuretic ; but in their decoctions, which 
I have often tried, I have not found ſuch a virtue, and 
poſſibly becauſe their aQive parts are diff ipated by | bell. | 


ing. ah: 


Taco 


The EY as every body tis, | is oath uſed At ls | 
and therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to be in general ſalutary; ; but 
ſingular accounts are given of its effects by materia medica 
writers, and I dare not contradict them, becauſe I know 
that in conſequence of idioſyncraſy, the effects are very 
different in different perſons. With Profeſſor Muxx Ax 
the odour is ſaid to be ingratus; with BerGrvs it is 
fragrans gratus. To me both the odour and taſte have 
been always very diſagreeable, though now, in my old ages 
HY are much leſs ene than hey were OW © : 


R eee ebene, 


This is not retained in the liſts of the Britiſh difpenſa- 
tories, and I know of no peculiar virtues to be aſcribed to 
it; but of late there have been reports of its ſingular powers 
in ſome caſes of the venereal diſeaſe, of which I have had 
no experience, and muft therefore leave to a > further time 
to be properly aſcertained. 


We have thus ade the ombellats which are "for 
medicinal virtues chiefly employed in their ſeeds; and we 
proceed next to thoſe which ate N Fan in their 
roots; as e ol 

jr punt? alt 

All the parts of this 1 are more or us aromatic; hut 4 
this quality is more conſiderable in the root than in any other | 
part. It is a root gratefully aromatic; and as poſſeſſing all _— 
the qualities of the carminative ſeeds already mentioned, 
may be employed for the fame purpoſe with theſe : but that 


it has * peculiar virtues with reſpe& 't to any particylar 
diſeaſe, . 


« 4 * & 


| | 
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ſeaſe, 1 cannot pernvines nor can I truſt much to the 
e of be Laplandefs ap this f he: 


P1MPINELLA. 


This is 8 plant in whoſe fayour STALY and his followers 


were very much prejudiced. In its root and ſeed it has the 
common qualities of the umbellatz already treated of : but 


theſe qualities in the Pimpinella are in no high degree ; 
and neither its ſenſible qualities nor any analyſis can make 
us think of it as a medicine of any value. Dr. STALK was 
valuable for his ſtudy of the phenomena of diſeaſes ; but 
neither he nor his followers haye ſhown any judgment in 
the choice of remedies. Their ſyſtem gave them 2 preju- 
dice againſt. ſome of the moſk powerful; and thoſe they 
xdopted were feeble and often tee] 


GINSENG. 


| This perhaps does not belong to the umbellate ; but from 
the doubts that have been raiſed how far it differs from an 
umbelliferous plant, the Sion Ninſi, to which the ſame 
virtues haye been Eo L haye ſet it down here. A root 
under Jo Or king and North orth Ameri 
has now Kyo many wr — well known in our ſhops. & 
is a very wild aromatic, with ome reed but th 
qualities are ſo weak, that nothing but a Popular notion 
among the Chineſe, and the great price put upon it by them, 
would ever have engaged our attention to it as a medicine. 
We are told that the Chineſe conſider it az, a powerful 
aphrodiſiac; but 1 have. long negleQed the 0 A 
popular opinions, and. this is one inftance that uf cou 
my judgment. 1 have known a gentleman a li een 
in life, who chewed a quantity of this root every day for 
ſeveral years, but who acknowledged that he never 
his venereal faculties in the leaſt improved by it. 


C. SILIQUOSAZ. 


Theſe are a ſet of medicines which, with a botanical 
affinity, have very exaRly the ſame medical, virtues, and 
are only diflerent by the degree in which, they palſeſs the 
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ſame power. They have a pungent odour 


upon 
an eſſential oil, which they give out in diftillation with - 
_ of the ſame odour with the entire ſubſtance ; and 


notwithſtanding the ſeeming volatility of it, this oil, like 
that of the aromatics above mentioned, ſinks in water. The 


pungent odour of theſe ſubſtances has given occaſion to 
the ſuppoſition of theit containing a volatile alkali : and 
ſuch indeed by a certain management can be obtained from 
them ; but manifeſtly it is not in a ſeparate Nate in their 
ſubſtance as they are produced by nature. The diſtilled 
water of ſcurvy-graſs does not efferveſce with acids, either 
of the foſſil or vegetable kind ; dogs not precipitate earths 


diſſolved in acids, ner produce any change i in the ſolution of 
corroſive ſublimate. | 


tt is ſufficiently evident that both the odour and taſte of 
theſe plants depend upon the oil above mentioned, which is 
extracted from them by ſpirit of wine; and when carried 
over with this in diſtillation, afferds a very volatile and acrid 
ſubſtance of the odour and taſte of the plant, leaving behind 
a maſs entirely deprived of both. n 


The acrimony of theſe plants is diffuſed over all their 
parts: from the leaves it readily paſſes off by drying or 
boiling; from the roots alſo, if ax Move broke down, it may 
be diſſipated by the fame means. In their ſeeds it is much 
longer retained; and in both the ſeeds and roots it is more 


acrid, and in greater proportion than in the other paris of 
their ſubſtance. 


The parts of theſe plants which hold a large portion of 
active matter, if applied to the ſkin, ſoon excire a redneſs 


in it; and in conſequence of a continued application, the 
redneſs which firſt appears ariſes by degrees to a very co. 
ſiderable inflammation, and at length to excite bliſters. 
Theſe continuing for ſome days after io diſcharge a quantity 
of ſerum, ſhows the ſkin ſtill affected with an inflammation, 
which for ſeveral days continues to exude an almoſt purulent 
ſubſtance: and ſuch- inflammation and exudation are much 
later in healing than the nn by the 


application of W 
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The ſame acrid ſubſtance of the ace, taken inter- 
nally, gives a powerful and diffuſible ſtimulus," which aQs 
ſtrongly on the nervous ſyſtem; and in larger doſes, or 


frequently repeated, it acts alſo on the ſanguiſerous: but 


its effeQs in either way are not durable, as the matter paſſes 
readily to the urinary paſſages; and increaſing the ſecretion 
there, it is quickly and entirely diſcharged with the urine, 
and probediy -atthe ſame time by infenſible perſpiration. * 


The plants. of. this claſs, when their vegetation, from 
any cauſe, ceaſes, readily run into putrefaQion z ; and in 
this ſtate diſtilled, they you out a volatile lah.” | 


11 is this circumſiaice that has given * 10 their 
being called Alkaleſcent Plants, and has given occaſion to 
ſome miſtakes concerning their nature and uſe; but we 


now know that their fermentation may be direQed to 


-4 


be of the aceſcent kind: and there is hardly any doubt, 
that, with their. diuretic quality, it is their ãceſcent nature 
that renders them ſo powerful, both in obviating and curing 


the ſcurvy. Their uſe in this teſpect has been long known 


and univerſally acknowledged; and it has been remarked as 
a bountiful adminiſtration of nature, that has provided an 
abundance of theſe plants, eſpecially in thoſe parts of che 


globe in which the m_ more PROP PING 


In Nene our loftrine concerning the ny 
of theſe plants, it is to be obſerved, that hols ſpecies which 
do not abound in the acrid matter peculiar to the order, but 
which at the ſame time are very ſucculent, that ſuch abound 
in a ſaccharine matter, which renders them conſiderably 


| nouriſhing, and fitted to become a large part of the animal 


fluids, It is equally a conſequence of this ſaccharine matter, 


that. the ſame planis may be readily direQed to an. acetous 
_ fermentation; and when preſerved in this ſtate, they prove 


a yery effeQual means +bath of obviating and of l 
, e bs 


"Thelen are the general ben of the Gliquoſe: : avid the 
genera and ſpecies comprehended under this order have fo 
much the ſame common qualities already mentioned, that 
$1 is mur to take notice of the particulars. 161 

only 
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only make ſome remarks upon the few which are in moſt 
frequent uſe, and ſeem to be of moſt conſiderable FOR. | * . 


3 1:8 ee 
"SIE Cochrzanta. * ie ar 


| is is Se that has been moſt frequently employed 
in the cure of ſcurvy, and has the reputation of being the 
moſt effeQual. Its ſenſible qualities being as great, if not 
greater, than any other of this order, are ſufficient vouchers 
of this. The entire herb has often been employed, and. 
eaten freſh as a ſallad; and it has been made into a conſerve 
with three times its weight of ſugar: but the virtues are 
rot well preſerved in this way. The moſt common practice 
is to employ the expreſſed juice; and this plant makes a 
chief part of the ſucci adſoorbuticos both of the London and 
Edinburgh DO: which afford a very uſeful me- 
ae xp dad os | 1 1 CHE, 
At let u was an ingredient debe OY raf anf com- 
poſita of the Edinburgh Diſpenſato dy, and ſtifl ſtands in 
that of the London; but the Edinbürgh College being of 
opinion that the whole of its virtues, are not extracted by, 
diſtillation, they have now omitted that Areale pre- 
paration. Several foreign diſpenſatories have ordered ĩt to 
be treated by diſtillation with ſpirit of wige, and have there- 
by obtained à volatile poignant ſpirit, That may prove an 
uſeful ſtimulus in ſeveral caſes. It may poſſibly be im- 
proved by a combination with the volatile acid of tartar, 
as in the ſpiritus antiſcorbuticus Drawitzii, and in this 
ſtate may be an uſeful ſtimulant in paralytic caſes. It may 
alſo be employed as a diuretic, and in this way alſo be 
uſeful in ſcurvy; but its antiſcorbutic virtves in this ſtate 
are not to be depended upon, and are far ſhort of the virtues 
of the plant in ſubſtance. | 


NaAsTrUR Tun AQUATICUM. 


This has the common powers of the ſiliquoſæ in . | 
fiderable degree; and as more ſucculent than others, 
and to be obtained more early in the ſpring ſeaſon, it bas 


been the moſt frequently employed with the cochlearia to 
bien . ves adlcotbuicr, what have ſo =, ſtood in 


our 


I 
: : 
” f 
. \ | 
2 2 * 
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our diſpenſatories. Along with theſe, it has been common 
to join the becabunga ; but as this has none of the qualities 
of the ſiliquoſæ, and has no other than that of a ſimple 
vegetable juice, the Edinburgh College have left it out in 
the laſt edition of their diſpenſatory. It has been always 
the practice to join with the juices of the ſiliquoſæ a quantity 
of a native acid juice, formerly that of the acetoſa ; and, 
for 17 uſe of the S8 might ſlill be continued 
with advantage: but the di tories have properly enough 
preſcribed the juice of Seville oranges. s 


' 'The addition of acids to the juices of the plante ſiliquoſæ, 
ſhows ſufficiently that the latter do not operate as alkaline 
or alkaleſcent ſubſtances; and I am perſuaded that the ad- 
dition, of acids renders the juices more certainly effe&ual, 
by determining them more certainly to an aceſcent fermen- 
tation. It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that as the vola- 
tile parts are ſo readily exhaled in being expaſed to the air, 
that the ſucei adſcorhyiticos, when intended to be preſerved 
for any time, ſhould he kept in cloſe ſtopped veſſels _ 
* Can DAMNI. 

Tbe ſenſible qualities of this plant, and particularly of its 
flowers, are ſo jor to thoſe of ſeveral others of the 
ſiliquoſæ, that I ſhould not have thought of taking notice of 
them as ſubjeQs of the materia medica; but, upon the re- 
ſpectable authority of Sir GxarGs Barts, l think it my 
duty to inform my readers, that the flowers of this plant 
have been found to be very effeRual remedies in various 
ſpaſmodic afteQions ; and for further information muſt refer 
my. readers: to the Medical TranſaQions, Vol. I. art. 19. 


ERYSIMUM. 


Several ſpecies of this genus have been taken notice of 

by materia medica writers; but I am to ſpeak only of the 
eryſimum afficinale, and of this, not for the general qua- 
lities of the, Gliquoſm,. which it does not poſſeſs in any con- 
ſiderable degree, but for a particular purpoſe. to which it 
has been eſpecially. applied, which is the cure of hoarſeneſs. 
It is in common to almoſt all the ſiliquoſe plants, that in 


being 
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being ſwallowed, they ſtimulate: the ,mucous glands of the 


fauces, and thereby excite 8 mate copiaus excretion- of 
mucus. When hoarſeneſs therefore depends, as it often 


does, upon the interrupted ſecretion of this fluid, it is ob- 
vious that the ſtimulus we ſpeak of may be uſeful. For this 


purpoſe, it has been common ta employ the Eryſimum 
Which, however, has been generglly preſcribed in an in- 
judicious wannet, along with many other things of no mean · 


ing; and the moſt ſimple form, of werely the j juice of the 


eryſimum, with an equal N honey or * E n 
the moſt proper. | 


If the 8 in this buſineſs has any advantage over 
the other plants of the order, it ſeems to me to be its having 


leſs acrimony than others, which allows it to be more freely * 


and frequently uſed, When the eryſimum was not at hand, 
L have found that the ſyrup of horſe-radiſh wauld ſupply its 


place ; but this ſyrup muſt be made very weak, otherwiſe 


u cannot be frequently uſed or long continued, without 
rendering the fauces. ſore and uneaſy. © I have found that 
one dram of the root, freſh, ſcraped down, was enough: for 
four ounces of boiling water, to be | in a cloſe 
veſſel for two hours, and made into a ſyrup with double 
its weight of ſugar. A tea-ſpoonful or two of this ſyrup, 
ſwallowed leiſurely, or at leaſt repeated two. or three times, 


we have found often very ſuddeply ”— in n 


hoarſeneſs, 


OO TY 


The various ſpecies of. this employed in Get Lhave taken 
notice of in my Firſt Part. The title is repeated bere as.a 
medici nal ſubje& ; and with this, view it is to be obſerved, 
that the various ſpecies or varieties of this genus differ from 


leſs, at leaſt in their leaves, of the acrimony peculiar to it. 
By this they are better ſuited to the purpoſe. of diet; and 
they are eſpecially. fitted to this purpoſe by their greater 
ſucculency, and by their containing, as above obſerved, 3 
large proportion of * matter. | 8 


Though 


almoſt all the other plants of the order, by their poſſeſſing 


* 0 
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Though they are deficient of that acrimony that ſeems to 
give peculiar power to the ſiliquoſæ, and as they are called 
Antiſcorbutic Plants, the braſſica has ſtill very great powers 
as ſuch ; and taken in largely as aliments, they have proved 

an effectual cure of the diſeaſe. This I aſcribe to their 
aceſcency; and now it is well known, that if by proper art 
they are made to undergo an aceſcent fermentation, and 
can be preſerved in that ſtate, they are a very effectual 
means, both of obviating and curing ſcurvy. The art of 
preparing cabbage tor this purpoſe, aud making what is called 
Saur Kraut, is now ſo well known, and deſcribed in ſo many 
vey meh it is not neceſſary for me to o inſert it here. 


. 3.3. *: : 
"fel 346: aft 
RarhAxus RUsTICANvs. 


— Dro of this only is employed; and it dn 6s one of 


h me moſt acrid ſubſtances of this order, and therefore 


proves a powerful ſtimulant, whether externally or internally 
employed. Externally, it readily inflames the ſkin, and 
proves a rubefacient that may be employed with advantage 
in palſy and rheumatiſm s and if its application be longer 
continued, it brings on a ein with the effect 1 
n mentioned. a 


| Taken internally, 1 "ek, „ in what manner its ſtimu- 

lant power in the fauces may be managed for the cure of 
hoarſeneſs. Received into the ſtomach, it ſtimulates this, 
and promotes digeſtion, and therefore is properly employed 


as a condiment with our animal fi 


If it be infuſed in water, and a portion of this infufion be 
an with a large draught of warm water, it readily proves 
emetic, and may either be employed by itſelf to, excite 
| 9 or 10 o aſſiſt the operation of other emetics, 

Infoſed in wine, awd taken into the ſtomach, it proves 
ſtimulant to the nervous ſyſtem, and is thereby uſeful in | 
palſy; and if employed in large quantity, it proves heating 
to the whole body: and hereby it proves oſten uſeful in 
chronic rheumatiſm, whether ariſing from ſcurvy. or other 
cauſes. Bxxoius has given us à, particular method of 
exl.ibiting this root, which 1 is by lag it down, without 


bruiſing, 
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bruiſing, into very ſmall pieces; and theſe, if ſwallowed 
without chewing, may be taken down in large quantity, to 
that of a table-ſpoonful ; and the author alleges, that in this 
ways taken every morning, for a month together, this root 
has been extremely uſeful in arthritic cafes ; which, hows 
ever, 1 ſuppoſe to have been of the rheumatic kind. | 


It would ſeem, han in this manner employed, analogous | 
to the uſe of unbruiſed muſtard;ſeedy it gives out in the 
ſtomach its ſubtile volatile parts, that ſtimulate conſiderably 
without inflaming. The matter of horſe-radiſh, like the 
ſame matter of the other ſiliquoſe plants, carried into the 
blood-veſſels, paſſes "readily to the kidneys, and be apronhe 2 
powerful diuretic, and is 8 uſeful in dropſy z and 
we need not ſay, tha 5 manner, by promoting both 
urine and perſpiration, 0 been long l as one of 
the moſt powerful antiſcorbutics. W 5 | 


Stx Ar. | 75 Xx” 


The ſeeds of this are the part only WS, ; and it has 
been common for the purpoſe of medicine to diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of it, the Sinapis Nigra and the Sinapis Alba; which, 
though they ſeem to be of different ſpecies, hardly differ in 
their ſenſible qualities, and for u * * he i 
oy uſed.” 5 


This ſeed contains a volatile part very pungent to; the 
ſmell and taſte. Treated by diſtillation with water, it gives 
out an eſſential oil which diſcovers the ſame acrimony that is 
found in the whole ſubſtance, and ſhows that the acrimony 
of this depends upon that. The ſame ſubſtance contains 
alſo a portion of mild oil, which may be obtained by ex- 
preſſion from the powdered ſeed ; and when this is done, 
the acrid and active parts are found i in the paſte that r Rar Ba | 
after the expreſſion of the mild oil. 


* 15 : 


In theſe ſeeds there is a large portion of 18 
matter, capable, of fermentation, under which the volatile 
oil is more evolved, and ſhows its activity more readily: 
Hence it is that the freſh powder ſhows little pungency, and 
a good deal of bitternels; whereas, when it has * * 
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© ened with vinegar, and ſet by for a day, it beconies con- 
: | fiderably more actid, as is well known to thoſe, who pre- 
pare muſtard for the uſe of the table. This applies alſo 
particularly to its external uſe. Muſtard, any how moiſtened 
and applied to the ſkin, will become in time rubefacient 
and bliſtering ; but as prepared for the table, it is mote 
immediately active than the freſh powder ; and therefore we 
have done improperly in ordering the freſh powdered muſ- 
tard in otir 2 as the tab te muſtard odd be tuch 


mote quickly Qual. 


Muſtard thus applied ener has all the pots of the 
horſe-radiſh mentioned in the faſt article; and I am much 
forpriſed that the learned Profeſſor Mo A&A ſhould afſert, 
that muſtard ſtimulates the ſyſtem leſs than the ordinary ve- 

-—  ficatories; that is, as I ſuppoſe, than camharides : but to 
me the buſineſs ſeems quite otherwife. Muſtard, in its 
powdered ſtate, taken internally, has all the powers and 
effects of the other ſiliquoſæ; but they are here more active 
and powerful than in almoſt any other, except it may be 
the raphanus ruſticanus laſt treated of. | 


A prafite; ſo far as 1 can learn, firſt begun in this e . 
about fifty years ago, has been ſince very frequent. 
conſiſts in giving the muſtard-ſeed entire and unbruiſed, to 

the quantity of half an ounce, or as much as an ordinary 
table-ſpoon will contain. This does not prove heating in 
the ſtomach; but ſtimulates the inteſtinal canal, and com- 
rhotily proves laxative, of at leaſt ſupports the uſual daily 
excretion. It commonly alfo increaſes the ſecretion of utine ;- 
bat in this I have found it frequently to fail. In giving it 
twice a-day, as our common practice is, F have not found 
it to kimdlste the ſyſtem or heat the body; but it muſt cer 
tainly have that effeQ if it anſwers in the Swediſh practice, 
by giving it four or five times ha. th to AE the recur- 
rence of intermittent fevers. \ 


L truſt very readily to the teſtimony of . when 
he tells us that he has in this way often cufed vernal in- 
termittents; and the more ' readily, when his candour ac- 
knowledges that it is not ſufficient for curitig autumnal 


quartans. * will be more readily underſtood, that the 
bruiſed 


4 


* 
* 
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bruiſed ſeed, taken in large quantity along with ſome 
ardent ſpirits, may not only be powerful for this pur- . 
poſe ; but alſo, that ſuch doſes may late too much; 
and, as VAN Swrerzn informs Wy induce a violent 
fever. hs | 4 


Brxctus ſays, that in protrafted vently recur- 
ring intermittent fevers, he had jo jo powdered . muſtard 
with the Peruvian bark with a 22 He er, 
that under this management, his patients had frequently felt 


a heat at their ſtomach, but it was without any bart. 


I cannot finiſh.this ſubje& without obſerving two very dif- 
ferent opinions with reſpe@ to it. Profeſſor Mo RRAY ſays, 
that muſtard gives an agreeable ſenfation in the ſtomach, 
and gives in him a cheerfulneſs to the mind: © Ita adjuvat 
6 cibl i concoQionem, ventriculo ſenſi gratum impertit, 
cc mentique certe in memet hilaritatem haud mediocrem, for- 
ſitan ex acre fixo quod extricatur, conciliat,” Ling avs 
gives a very contrary opinion, * Nimius uſus (ſays he) 
7 cauſatur languorem et tollit Jetitiam.”” I cannot vouch 
for the truth of either opinion, 


D. ALLIACEZ. 


The plants to be taken notice of under this title are all 
of them ſpecies of the ſame genus; and though there are 
plants of other genera which have the odour peculiar to 
this, and may perhaps have ſomewhat of its qualities, 
they have not ſo much of it as to deſerve being * 
notice of here. 


Of the ſpecies of * WOT be treated of as 
of very ſimilar virtue: but theſe virtues are moſt con- 
ſiderable in the Allium Sativum of Linn AUS; and there- 


ren under the title 
of Garlic. 


| ALLIUM SaTIvOE. 
The whole of the plant has ſomewhat of the ſame: 
lities but'it ic he rt only" that is ea 
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This js of a ſtrong pungent odour, and of a very. acrid 
taſte. Theſe qualities K pend upon a very volatile part, 
which is readily difligated by drying, if the roots be bruiſed 
and the interior parts de expoſed to the air, or by boiling 
in water. This volatile ſubſtance is at leaſt in part an 
eſſential oil, which may be obtained by diſtillation in-the 
ordinary manner; „like the oils of many of the ſili- 
quoſe, ſinks in water In all theſe reſpects, the alliaceæ 
are ſimilar to the ſiliquoſæ, as they are alſo in virtue, 
although till with ſome little difference in their chemical 
qualities. e — 8 


The alliaceæ are not ſo entirely extracted by ſpirit of 
wine as the ſiliquoſæ; and though the former are in part 
extracted, they are not carried over with the ſpirit in diſtil- 
lation as the latter agg. Though the qualities of the alliacez 
are not ſo readily ait ail by drying as thoſe of the ſiliquoſæ 
are; yet they always, by any drying, ſuffer ſome diminu- 
tion of their virtue; and by urging the drying further, it 
may be diſſipated entirely. In my opinion, Dr. Lewis 
improperly propoſes the dried garlic to be uſed in any pro- 
portion as a medicine. a | 


The. medicinal qualities of garlic/are very conſiderable ; 
and I take notice of 'them firſt as they are externally ap- 
plied. Garlic bruiſed and applied to the ſkin readily in- 
flames it; and applied for ſome time will raiſe a bliſter, as 
we have ſaid of muſtard and horſe-radiſh : but the effects of 
the blifterigg are not ſo permanent nor fo flow in healin 
from the garlic as from the ſiliquoſæ. It may however be 
 & queſtion, Whether the very diffuſible nature of the garlic 
may not in ſome caſes give a more immediate and conſider- 
able ſtimulus to the whole ſyſtem than the ſiliquous ſub- 


ſtances do? | 


Garlic, taken into the ſtomach, ſeems to ſtimulate this 
organ and favour digeſtion, and may therefore be conſidered 
as an uſeful condiment of our food; but both its odour and 
taſte are ſo diſagreeable to many perſons, that in many caſes 
they, are inadmiſſible : but as in warm climates it is ſaid to 

be much milder both in ſmell and taſte, it may in theſe be 
more frequently and largely employed. 955 


Even 


* 
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Even in its moſt-acrid ſtate, it is admitted into many of 
our ſauces in {mall proportion. Its diffuſible odour is very 
readily and largely communicated to the air of the ſto- 
mach; and therefore. affects not only the-eruQations, but 
even the ordinary exhalations, pretty conſtantly ariſing from 
that organ. It is therefore often diſagreeable to the perſons 
who have eaten it, and more ſo ſtill to byſtanders ; but all 
this may be ſomewhat corre&ed by ſome volatile nie; | 
which have been at the ſame time taken in. ' bai 


The ftimulus of garlic taken into the ſtomach are 
communicated to = reſt of the ſyſtem, -and is certainly 
heating and inflammatory to the whole. In all caſes, there- 
fore, in which a phlogiſtic diatheſis, or other irritability, 
already prevails, large doſes of it may be very hurtful, It 
is probable, that from inſtances of its improper uſe, ſome 
authors, imbued themſelves with the ſtrongeſt prejugices 
. againſt it, have given us too ſtrong aſſertions of its genetal 
baneful qualities; and on the other hand,»many, under no 
ſuch pony” have celebrated garlic as one of the — 


Its ſtimulus is more readily and quickly diffuſed - the 
ſyſtem than that of almoſt any other ſubſtance known. It not 
only affeQs the perſpiration and ſecretion of urine, but ſeems . 
to pervade every veſſel of the ſyſtem : and BENNEZx's ac- 
count of its effects appearing ſo ſuddenly in iſſues, is a ſtrong 
proof of this. By its ſtimulus being thus diffuſible and 
powerful, it certainly may be uſeful in many diſcaſes ; as, 

wherever there is a languor of the circulation in any part, 
or wherever there are interrupted ſecretions. Accordingly, 
its diaphoretic and diuretic powers have been often uſeful 
in dropſy. Dr. — found ber e cured by 
garlic alone. ; | 

From what we know of ſome of the other ſpecies of this 
genus, there can be no e of the 8 ee Ne a 


wann . 1. 


As taken in any manner, and e even as externally atlas. . 
it ſo readily appears in the vapour ariſing from the lungs, 
there can be no doubt of its promoting the ſecretions, an 

Vor. II. | L therefore - 
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therefore the exhalations, from that organ. Its uſe, there- 
fore, in pituitous aſthma, and even in ſpaſmodic aſthma 
requiring expectoration, will be readily admitted; and I am 
ready to allow what has been aſſerted, that even in its exter- 
nal application to the ſoles of the wass it r n eng 
in thoſe diſeaſes, ht 04:0: fro 10" Re 


The teen virtues of garlic have hon 8 cele- 
brated ; and/fo far &s diaphoretic and antiſeptic powers can 
prove fuch, garlic has as good pretenſions as many others. 
Even in the plague, which is ſo. commonly attended with a 
low fever, it is probable enough that it may have been 
uſeful : but the virtues which have: been aſcribed to it, of 


obviating and reſiſting contagion, appears to me extiemely 
doubtful. 


The ſtimulant powers of garlic, like that of many other 
ſubſtances already mentibned, may be employed for pre- 
venting the recurtence ot intermittent fevers; and BERG1vs 
tells us, that he has ſeen even quartans cured by it. He 
gives us a particular manner of ufing it in the following pa- 
ragraph : ** Incipiendum a bulbulo unico mane et veſperi, 
a ſed quotidie unus bulbulus ſuper addendus, uſquedum 4 vel 

© 5 bulbulos ſumſerit æger qualibet vice. Si febris tunc 
*© evanuit, diminuenda erit doſis, et ſufficit poſtea ſumere 
« unicum vel etiam binos wee, mane et Velperi, per 
6 plures ſeptimanas,” 


The fame author takes notice of a particular, virtue of 
garlic in the cure of deafaeſs ; and I am ready to believe 1 it, 
as I have myſelf ſeveral times found the juice of onion in 
ſuch caſes very uſeful. Bxxdius's manner of uſing the 
garlic it will be proper to gie in his own words: „In 
„ ſurditate rheumatica ſæpius lèvamen attulit, lanam bom- 
e bycinam ſucco allii imbibere, illamque auri intrudere, 
„ repetitis vicibus per diem unicum, | Meatus auditorius 
«< jnde rubet, dolet et ſenſibilis fit per diem unum alterum- 


% que, tum prurit, tandemque ieee, — ſæpe 
4 _ 1 | 


: * te n a as is empioye 4 in * cy . 
Sometimes the cloves re in oil are eee 
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and in this way a number of. cloves may be taken at the 
ſame lime, without proving, warm on the ſtomach, though 
manifeſtly aQing on the ſyſtem as diuretic. and other Me. 
This I take to be the adminiſtration 0 BESGIUs in the 
cure of intermittents mentioned above. For perſons who- 
cannot ſwallow the entire cloves, they are cut down- without 
bruiſing, into ſmall pieces; and in this way a conſiderable. 
quantity, if ſwallowed without being chewed, may be taken 
at once, and without proving very warm in the ſtomach, 
although it be found io be an active medicine. When the 
garlic cannot, in any of theſe ways, be taken in a ſomewhat 
entire ſtate; it is to be bruiſed ; and, with powders coincid- 
ing with the intention of the garlic, the Whole is made into 
pills: but it is not a very proper formula for long keeping, 
as the active parts of the garlic ate readily diſſipated by 
drying. Theſe active parts are more certainly preſerved by 
infuſing the bruiſed garlic in warm water, and after a due 
infuſion making the liquor into a ſyrup-or oxymel in the 
manner of the London Diſpenſatory. In this form the garlic 

is conſiderably powerful; but cannot be taken in any con- 
ſiderable quantity, without irritating the fauces, and even 
the ſtomach: and in any quantity, in which I could intro- 
duce thoſe forms of the medicine, I have been often r 


| 

; e of its aue effects. 

- 1 * 4 

8 Ati Eqanobo PrRASUM. 

| 'This is the ſpecies which in its acrimony comes neareſt 

1 to the allium ſativum; but I do not know of its being uſed 

"he as a medicine, though it might perhaps be conveniently done, 

in as the bulbs in the flow er heads might be fwallowed more 

ie - call than the cloves of the allium latrvurs. 10 

In en ne eie 221 Wg 1 9866 1 203 

* Few | Allies cara. | | 

e 

Na This contains a: very olatils part, which e dies 

* off ſo readi upon the ſubſtance being cut into and expoſed PR 

pe to, the air, that it cannot be diredted to any medicinal-pur-! : 
poſe, What temains when this is diſſipated, has both in 
ſmell and taſte a great deal of the acrimony of the garlic ; 

ms. but both in ſo much a milder degree, that though there can 

re; be po doubt of its ſtimulating the ſtomach ſo mich as to 

and L 2 | prove 
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prove an uſeful condiment to our food, and though it cer- 
tainly paſſes both by perſpiration and urine, and therefore 
may be uſeful, yet it does not ſeem. poſſible to find in it an 
active remedy. Beſides the acrid matter peculiar to the 
genus, it contains alſo a ſaccharine and mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance; which is a nutritious matter, and may in the whole 
of its ſubſtance be employed as an uſeful antiſcorbutic. All 
the ſpecies of allium have been by many writers commended 
as uſeful in nephritic and calculous caſes; but they do not 
ſeem to act otherwiſe than as diuretics, the uſe of which, 
in nephritic and calculous caſes, is in general very doubtful. 
It does not ſeem neceſſary to mention the uſe of onions ex- 
ternally applied in promoting ſuppuration ; for as they are 
employed in a heated ſtate, they do not ſeem to have more 
power than that of other mucilaginous poultices. The 
uſe of their juice in the cure of deafneſs, by a few drops 
put into the ear at bed-time, I have mentioned above on the 
ſubject of the allium ſativum. c 


Some other ſpecies of allium, as the allium porrum, alli- 
um aſcalonicum, allium fiſtuloſum, and allium ſchznopraſum, 
are employed in diet, but hardly in medicine, as their qua- 
liries are in a leſs conſiderable degree than thoſe we have 
already mentioned. In diet, the alſium porrum affords a 
large quantity of nutritious matter, and the aſcalonicum is 
conveniently employed as an agreeable condiment, having 
much leſs of the odour that is diſagreeable in the allium 
ſativum, or even in the cepa. | 


Z. CONIFERK, 


Of this order only two genera, the pinus and juniperus, 
. are to be taken notice of here; for thoygh there are, many 

other plants that belong to this as a natural order, they are 
many of them of — different qualities from thoſe we 
are to treat of; or if ſome of them have ſomewhat of 
the ſame qualities, they have them not in ſuch a degree 
as to intitle them to have -@ place in the materia medica 


- Pixvs, 
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e N. Et 
This genus comprehends a great number of ſpecies very , 
much of the ſame qualities; but in what different degrees 
cannot exaQly determine, and I do not think it nevelf to 
attempt it; for it appears to me that the virtues of all of 
them depend upon the TURPENTINE they contain, and it 
is properly the virtues of this well-known ſubſtance which 
we are to treat of here. x DT 


This indeed again has been conſidered as of different 
ſpecies; and it may be allowed that they are different in 
the degree in which they poſſeſs the general qualities, but 
doubt much if this difference is in any caſe ſo conſidera- 
ble as to affe& the purpoſes. of medicine; and 1 am of 
opinion that.the Edinburgh college have done rightly in 
taking into the liſt of their materia medica the terebin- 
thina larigna, or as it is commonly called the Veneta, only. 
And as this is the only kind that has been the ſubject of my 
obſervation, it is this only that I am to be underſtood more 
ſtriAly to ſpeak of here: but I hope, that what I am to 
ſay will apply to all the other ſpecies which have been or 
may be in uſe. 8 | | | 


Turpentine in its entire ſtate is an acrid ſubſtance, and 
when applied to the ſkin inflames it to a conſiderable de- 
gree. It might perhaps by itſelf be an uſeful rubefacient, 
but when we would prevent its operation from going too far, 
it is not eaſy to waſh it off the ſkin. When it was employed 
in the emplaſtrum volatile of the former editions of the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, it proved a very powerful rubefa- 
cient, more powerful than that of the volatile alkali com- 
bined with expreſſed oils. . 


The only difficulty I have found in the employment of 
turpentine in this form was, that it often gave more pain 
than my patients would willingly bear, and that it was 
neceſſary to take it away before it had the effeQs in 
removing 'the pains of the joints for which it had been 
applied. | SO, ES, 


* 
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From this account of the acrimony of turpentine, it will 
readily appear that it was, if ever, improperly applied for 


freſh wounds; and whatever has been ſaid in this reſpeQ 


by former writers of the power of this or of other ſub- 
ſtances under the name of balſams, very much of the ſame 
nature, muſt have proceeded upon miſtake. It is true, 
when.wounds or ulcers, from a flaccidity of the parts, do not 
come to a proper ſuppuration, the ſtimulus of turpentine may 
be of uſe : but even in that caſe the turpentine or balſams 
of the ſame nature cannot be properly employed alone, but 
muſt be diffuſed and involved in ſome ſubſtance that may 


moderate their acrimony, as in the digeſtive ſo commonly 
employed by our ſurgeons. 


I take it to be an improvement in i modern ſurgery, that to 
freſh wounds, and even to them in their ſuppurating ſtate, 
no applications but of the mildeſt kind are to be made, and 
that the application of terebinthinated ſubſtances are not 
only unneceſſary but may. be burtful. 


Theſe are the obſervations I can make on the external 
uſe of turpentine, but its internal uſe has been alſo very fre- 
quent. Upon account of its diſagreeable acrimony in the 
mouth and fauces, it cannot be eaſily taken by itſelf into 
the ſtomach, but muſt be accompanied with ſome other 
matter, as. ſugar, honey, or yolk of egg, ſo employed as 
to ſoften its acrimony, and ſerve to diffuſe it in a liquid, or 
it may by means of a powder be brought into the form of 
pills. But however ſoftened or exhibited, it is ready in 
any large quantity to be warm in the ſtomach, and to give 
that uneaſineſs or ſickneſs which, as we judge, ariſes from 
ſubſtances not readily miſcible with the animal fluids. 


There can be no doubt of its ſtimulating the ſtomach, 
and communicating from thence a ſtimulus to the whole 


ſyſtem; but its peculiar effects in this way I have not had 
occaſion to diſcern. 


As it proceeds further in the ende PO it mani- 
na ſtimulates this, and proves more or leſs a laxative, 
though it can hardly be taken in, in ſuch quantity as to 
prove. remarkably purgative. Its power, however, of 

ſtimulating 


5 
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ſtimulating; the inteſtines appears eſpecially when it is em- 
ployed in glyſters,. when to the quantity of half an ounce 
or an ounce. it is very, diligently triturated with yolk 
egg, ſo as to be perfectiy diffuſed and ſuſpended in a watery p 
liquor, and in this ſtate, jinjeQted into the redtum; we hav 
found it to be one of the moſt certain laxatives that hes 
be employed i in cali en other eue of obllinate coltive- 
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When it is carried into the bead delete it b ſhows 
its power of ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem; and as ſuch it 
has been found uſeful in chronic rheumatiſm, and, like 
ſome other terebinthinate ſtimulants, has been found uſeful 
in preventing the gout, It ſhows conſtantly a tendency to 
paſs off by the ſecretion of urine, which it imbues with 4 
peculiar odour, and proves very generally diuretic. At 
the ſame time it cannot be doubted that it paſſes by perſpi- 
ration; and theſe operations explain very ns 2 it has 
ſo often been found uſeful in the ſcurvy. 5 

As it may be readily admitted, that the ſame medicines 
which paſs by perſpiration, through the ſkin, will alſo paſs 
by the exhalation from the lungs ; this will in ſome meaſure 
explain the virtues that have been aſcribed to the terebinthi- 
nate ſubſtances, which come under the title of balſame, it in 
ſome diſeaſes of the breaſt. | 


Here, however, i is the — to remark, that even from a 2 
miſtake, as I judge with reſpe& to the uſe of turpentine in 
wounds and ulcers, and more certainly from a falſe analogy, 
the uſe of it has been transferred to internal ulcers of all. 
kinds. It is, however, now very generally underſtood, that 
terebinthinate medicines are not only uſeleſs but commonly 
very noxious in ſuch caſes. This was firſt pointed out by 
Dr. BoERHAAVE, and after him, without however his 
being taken notice of, has been ſince inculcated by Dr. Fo- 
THERGIL., After both, the argument that may be employ- 
ed is, that ſuch internal ulcerations are ſo far from needing 
the inflammatory ſtimulus, by which the balſams are often 
uſeful in external ulcers, that it is a ſtate of too much in- 
flummation that n their {pantanegus healing. A 
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With refpe& to the internal uſe of turpentine, it is proper 
to remark, that as a diuretic, it has been comamended for 
preventing calculous concretions in the urinary paſſages, and 
for carrying off ſuch concretions, whilſt they are in a con- 
dition to paſs by the excretories : but from any thing we 
yet know of the lithogeneſis of the human body, we cannot 
perceive a foundation for the firſt opinion; and with refpe& 
to the fecond, the applying ſuch a ſtimulus is always in 


danger of being hurtful, and commonly proves ſo, 


Another operation of turpentine in the urinary 
is that in the caſe of gleets. The pathology of theſe, howe- 
ver, in different caſes, is not yet ſo well aſcertained as to 
teach me to adapt a proper remedy to each; but there is. 
a caſe in which | have found the diſeaſe cured by inducing 
ſome degree of mflammation upon the urethra : and I am 


perſuaded that turpentine, or what is much the ſame the 


balſam copaivæ, operates only in this manner; for I have 
had ſome inſtances both of turpentine and of balfam copaive 
producing a manifeſt inflammation in the urethra to the 
degree of 8 ſuppreſſion of urine; but at the ſame 
time, when theſe e 


fiſted for ſome time before was entirely cured. 


It appears to have been the analogy with gleets that has 
Ted practitioners to employ the terebinthinate medicines in 


the fluor albus of females ; a diſeaſe difficult both with reſpect 


to theory and practice. Phyſicians have recommended the 
uſe of theſe medicines in the fluor albus, and- I have fre- 
quently employed them but ſeldom” with ſucceſs; and one 
hinderance of this has been, that few female ſtomachs can be 
brought to bear the quantities of the medicine that might 
be neceſſary. et 


It is time now to obſerve, that the whole of the virtues 
of turpentine we have mentioned depend eſpecially, if not 
entirely, upon an eſſential oil; which by diſtillation with 
water may be obtained from it in large quantity, and which 

is often uſed as a medicine in its ſeparate ſtate. Externally 


applied, this oil irritates and excites ſome degree of- inflam- 


mation in the ſkin, but not ſo readily or ſo con as 
the entire turpentine. It is however, an uſeful rubefacient, 


es went off, a gleet which had ſub- a 
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and ſeems to be 2s effeQual um any of the aromitic. oils and 
if it was not for its diſagreeable odour, it would: be mort 


fem rn thetl" nets! FR with ern or 
otherwiſe. 5 i r 


Its ſtimulant power externally applied, * Coficicinly 
from hence, that anointed on N e N found 
hmmm a r* 


Taken into the Saks it e _ 
an uneaſineſs of the ſame kind as that ariſing from the en- 
tire turpentine, and it is equally indigeſtible. Carried further 
into the inteſtines, it does not diſcover the fame laxative: 
quality as the entire turpentine. 


It paſſes readily into the blood-veſſels, and there it is com- 
monly determined to the urinary paſſages, and increaſes the 
ſecretion of urine ; but as it cannot be eaſily introduced in 
K quantity, I have never found it a very uſeful diuretic, | 

not always a ſafe one, as ſometimes irritating the urinary 
* too much; and of which we have two remarkable 
inſtances from Dr. $TEzDMAN in the Edinburgh Medicat 
Eſſays, Vol. II. art. 5. 3 


It ſeems to be a very diffuſible ſtimulus, and probably per- 
vades the whole ſyſtem. It ſeems to irritate the extremities 
of the veſſels every where; and the uſe of it which the Drs, 
P1TCAIRN and CHEYNE have propoſed in the. ſciatica, is 
very probable. I have never indeed found any perſon*s ſtomach 
to bear it in the quantity they have propoſed, and therefore 
| perhaps have been diſappointed of its effects in the entire 


cure of the diſeaſe; but even in leſſer doſes I have W By 


found it an uſeful remedy. 


As the pix liquida, or tar, is a matter that, by a particu- 
lar mode of burning well known, is procured from various 
trees of the pine kind, it falls to be mentioned here. It is 
properly an empyreumatic oil of turpentine, and not only 
retaige much of ihe Rimulant power of that, but 

alſo ſome others acquired by Jammer ag ſo that 


it has been ſuppoſed to have powers analogous to thoſe of | 


turpentine, 
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turpentine.” It is, however, a ſubſtance more diſagreeable to 
the ſtomach than the turpentine or its oil; andi n ſeveral, 
trials of the pilulæ pice of the Pharmacopceia 8 
I have never found them of any ſpecial uſe. | {20 


A mixture of equal parts of tar and mutton- ſuet, or of 
five parts of tar to two of wax, forms an ointment which 
ſome have thought of uſe in certain ulcerations; but I have, 
never found that in any caſe it anſwered better than oint- 
ments with a more moderate impregnation of turpentine : 

and the tar ointment applied, as ſome have propoſed, to 
cancerous ſores, * A n to me to be * 
irritating. . 1 in 


I have met with an empirical in with reſpe& to 
tar of a ſingular kind. A leg of mutton is laid to roaſt; 
and whilſt it continues roaſting, it is baſted with tar inſtead 
of butter. Whilſt the roaſting goes on, a ſharp ſkewer. is 
frequently thruſt into the ſubſtance of the mutton, to give 
occaſion to the running out of a gravy; and with the mix- 
ture aof tar and gravy to be found in the dripping- pan, the 
body is to be anointed all over for three or four nights 
ſucceſlively ; whilſt for the ſame time the ſame body - linen 
is to be worn. This is alleged to be a remedy in ſeveral 
caſes of lepra; and 1 have had one inſtance of its being 
employed in a Lepra ichthyoſis with great ſucceſs: but for 
reaſons” readily to be apprehended, I have not had oppor- 
kunities of Yepeativg the practice. 


- When treating of tar, it might be e that I ſhould 
treat of tar- water; but I refer that to another head, under 
which the virtues of this liquid will be more properly con- 


ſidered. | | 


The virtues aſcribed to tar, of obviating and correcting 
the contagion of the ſmall-pox do not deſerve any notice. 
WALTIERIVs followed the practice of the vulgar in this 
affair, and thought it was attended with. ſucceſs; but he is 
ſo candid as to ſay, that whether the effects were to be 
aſcribed to the uſe of the tar, or to other cauſes, he "_ 
got determine. 


In 
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In the — of the above, T have conſidered the pro- 
perties of turpentine as in common to the whole of the | 
turpentines afforded by the genus of pines; and I have not 
thought it neceſſary to take notice of the various ſpecies 
marked by materia medica writers, as proceeding. from 
different kinds of pines, or of | thoſe from plants of other 
genera; as I have ſuppoſed the terebinthina larigna to be 
poſſeſſed of every virtue neceſſary for the purpoſes of medi- 
cine. In all this, however, I may perhaps have gone. too 
far; and 1 muſt own, that ſome of the other tutpentines 
are more grateful in their odour and milder in their taſte ; 
and ſuch in particular is the Balſamum Canadenſe : but after 
all the attention 1 have been able to beſtow, I have not 
perceived that it has any peculiar virtues, or in general 


more power to intitle it to the ſingular eſteem that many 
ſeem to have conceived for it. 


* 


Jo NIPERUS. 


This is the other genus of the coniferz we are to lake 
notice of; and it is very properly connected with the former, 
both by its botanical affinity and by its ſimilar virtues. It 
contains, minutely diffuſed through its whole ſubſtance, an 
eſſential oil very much the ſame with thar of turpentine, 
only of a more agreeable odour. It is manifeſtly diuretic, 


and imbues the urine with the ſame violet ſmell * the 
turpentines do. 


Whoever attentively conſiders the \ writers on the materia 
medica, will, I think, perceive, 'that all the virtues aſcribed 
to the different parts of the juniper may be refetred to the 
eſſential oil I have mentioned: and I muſt obſerve, that 1 
have not found it a more powerful diuretic than the oil of 
turpentine; and though it be of a ſomewhat more agreeable 


odour, I have hardly. found the A" receive it in 
larger quantity than the other. 


The part of juniper chiefly Ae in medicine is 5 
berry; which, eſpecially as produced in ſomewhat warmer 
climates than ours, contains, diffuſed over their whole ſub- 
ſtance, particularly 1 in their ſeeds, the eſſential oil 1 have 


e in larger vnn. In the common employment 
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of the juniper berries, unleſs pains are taken, by a ſtrong 
contuſion, to break theſe ſeeds, the infuſion is an agreeable, 
but a weak, impregnation ; and therefore of very little power 


as a medicine. 


When ſpirit of wine is applied to theſe ſeeds, it extrads 
the eſſential oil from the huſk, pulp, and bruiſed ſeeds very 
entirely, and carries them over with it in diſtillation, By 
this it proves, a diuretic, but to my obſervation never a 
very powerful one; and when largely uſed, proves more 
hurtful by the menſtruum than uſeful by the diuretic qua- 
lity of the impregnation. To many perſons, eſpecially 
after the repeated uſe of it, the proper odour of the juniper 
berries is ſufficiently agreeable; but to others it muſt be 
rendered ſo by the addition of ſome other. aromatics, as in 
the aqua juniper) compoſita. | 


If juniper berries are treated by decoction in water, as 
| happens to them in diſtillation, and the decoction is after- 
wards inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, it gives 
what is commonly called the Rob Juniperi. As in the 

eparation of this, it is commonly direQed to avoid 
bruiſing the ſeeds, ſo a little only of the eſſential oil is ex- 
traded ; and what is extracted is almoſt entirely diſſipated 
by the boiling. I have always judged this to be an inert 
preparation. It is ſweetiſh, and very ſlightly aromatic; 
but 1 have never found in it the virtues which HOFFMANN 
and others have largely aſcribed to it. 7 


1 might here mention the Sandaracha and Olibanum as 
products of the juniper ; but as I cannot aſcribe to them 

any medicinal virtues, I do not think it neceſſary to take 
any notice of them. IP | | 


Junirzxus SABINA. 


This we have already mentioned under the title of the 
Fœtids, and ſhall ſay more of it under the title of Em- 


F BALSAMICA. 
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F. BALSAMICA, 

After the conſideration of. FO 1 ſet down this 
title, becauſe almoſt the whole of the ſubſtances called Bal- 
ſams have the form and confiſtence of iutpentine ; and 
ſeem to conſiſt of this for the greater part of their ſubſtance. 
Accordingly, I think they are of very ſimilar virtues; oc 


how far_theſe, in the different ſpecies, are different, I find. 
it difficult t to aſcertain. 


BALSAMUM Cor Av. 


This is of a thinner conſiſtence than the Venice turpen- 
tine; and plainly for this reaſon, that it contains a greater 
proportion of eſſential oil, which it affords by diſtillation 
with water. Its virtues, whatever they are, depend upon 
this effential oil; for when this is drawn off by diffillation, 
the reſinous ſubſtance remaining is without ſmell or taſte. 
The oil ſeparated has not been empleyed as a medicine; but 
1 dare fay it may, like oil of turpentine, be employed as 
HoFFMANN -propoſes, with a double ane, of hog's- 
lard, in paralytic caſes. 


The entire balſam has been pretty fink employed; but 
the virtues of it, like thoſe of the other balſams, have been 
very much miftaken. . A certain writer has treated proſeſ- 
ſedly of this balſam, but very differently from other mono- 
graphers : he very candidly points out the miſchievous con- 
ſequences of its large uſe; and as it applies to the other 
balſams as well as this, I judo it will be for the inſtrudtion 
of ſtudents, if I ſhall here tranſeribe what Dr. Horrr bas 
ſaid upon the ſubjeQt. 


After giving an account 4 the virtues Wenn aſcribed 
o this balſam, he gives the following paragraph. 


« Hec autem omnia in recenſitis affe ctibus preſtat ſub 
_ © divina benedictione Balſamum Copayva, fi genuinum 
© nulloque mangonio corruptum vel infractum, debito tem- 
porte et modo, juſtaque quantitate a prudenti medico et 

* exercitato chirurgo adhibetur, largiori enim doſi, vel 


6% longiori, "I 


% 
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* 
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&* longiori, quam par eſt, minuſve  opportuno tempore 
* aſſumtum ſulphure ſuo baſſamico et acri ſenſiles tunicas 
« primarum viarum extimulat, humores nimis exagitat, et 
* ſic. tebres, hemorrhagias, cephalalgias, cordis palpitati- 
<< ones, dolotes et ardores ventris, aliaque incommoda parit. 
* In ſpecie phthiſi et ulcere renum laborantibus abuſus 
te bal ſami Braſilienſis ſacile tuſſim exaſperat, hemoptoen et 
«© mictum  cruentum infert, febremque lentam intendit. 
* Nephriticis quoque frequentius et largius exhibitum 
« dolores et inflammationes renum adauget. Dyſenteria 
« maligna et henteria notha, quæ ex denudatione tunicæ 
c nerveæ ventriculi ac inteſtinorum oritur, vexatis balſa- 
* mum noſtrum propinatum, vel clyſmatibus additum ſæpe 
e ardores internos excitaſſe obſervavi. In omnibus igitur 
% af fluoribus, ab humorum in primis viis collectorum 
&* acrimonia natis, et cum gravi inteſtinorum inflammatione 
« junRis, balſamum Copayba aſſumtum plus obeſt, quam 
« prodeft.. In mictu cruento et dyſuria ſenum, ab bung · . 


© rum ſalſedine producta, ſimiliter nocet, quia ſanguinem 


© nimis commovet, et vias urinarias, jam dolorifice affectas, 
& magis irtitat. Nec etiam extus adhibitum balſamum 
% Brafilienſe ſemper et ubivis conducit, quia. vulneribus et 
* ulceribus nondum ſatis deterſis, ſeu a pure inherente 
& [iberatis, admotum intempeſtive cicatricem inducit, et 
4 fic ulcera ſæpe numero ſinuoſa infert, ques brevi tem- 
«* pore recrudeſcunt et difficilius ſanantur.“ Ex Diſſerta- 
tione, D. Fri. WiLK. Hope, * Valenini Indiam 
literatem, . 624. rr v ted ei I 


. 5 le times, the chief uſe of. * bali. copaive has 
been in the caſe of gleets; and of this J have ſpoken ſuf- 


ficiently. above on the ſubjeA of turpentine. | I have been 


frequently diſappointed of its effects, perhaps from my miſ- 
taking the nature of the caſe; but I believe frequently from 
ts being taken in too ſmall quantity, the patient's 88 


and very. hott 8 . 1 could rol ceration. in 
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As I have obſerved above, that turpentine, in acting upon 
the inteſtines, proves laxative; ſo the ſame has been obſerv- 
ed, and I haye myſelf obſerved it, of balſam copaivæ 
Whether a certain effect of balſam copaive is to be imputed 
to this operation, I cannot determine ; but muſt obſerve 
what I have learned from an em irical praQitioner, that | 
it gives relief in hxmorrhoidal affections; and 1 have fre- 
quently employed it with ſucceſs: For this purpoſe, it is to 
be given from twenty to forty drops, properly mixed with 
powdered ſugar, once or twice à day. 5 


> 0 w 7 * 
7 $\# ˙ „ 


BALSAMUM PERUVIAN UMR. 


This is a, terebinthinate ſubſtance, and procured from 2 
tree that is a ſpecies of the terebinthus. It is of a ſtronge 
flavour, and of more acrimony, than moſt others; but 
what peculiar virtues ariſe from hence is not well aſcer- 
tained. It was formerly much celebrated for the ſame vir- 
tues as the other balſams; but at preſent it is little uſed in 
our practice, poſſibly from our ſeldom having it in its 
genuine ſtate. 1 91 1 75 2. 51 1 . 110 20 


— 


I! be ſingular power in wounds of the nerves aſcribed to 
it by VAN SWIETEN,, is not confirmed by the experience 
of our ſurgeons ; who truſt more to cutting through the 
nerve, to emollient applications, and to the obviating the 
effects of the irritation by the internal uſe of opium, than 
to any balſam poured into the woune. 


We may readily admit of the virtue aſcribed to. it by 
SYDENHAM, of curing the colica pictonum, as its laxatiye 
qualities are analogous 10 what we know of turpentine and 
balſam copaivæ. ne uititand' 5d 01 both 

The warm commendations beſtowed by Dr. HorrManx 
upon the tinQure of it in ſpirit of wine, I have not at- 
tempted to examitie by experience; but they. appear to be 
no other than that of a general ſtimulant power, which poſ- 
ſibly, we can obtain from many other ſubſtances. * 
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toral virtues as the others ; and we can only ſay, that 
Ne W innocent. 


* eee 


rn it holds in 
my catalogue; but I ſet it down here on my ſuppoſing a 
certain relation of it to the immediately foregoing balſams, 
The benzoin is a ſingular compoſition of an acid ſalt with 
an oily and reſinous ſubſtance ; but as a ſaline matter of the 
fame kind is found in moſt of the turpentimes and balſams, 
it may be ſuppoſed that there is an affinity between this. and 
all the balſams we have been mentioning, 


in kppears to pac, that the benzoin sds an analogy for 
explaining the compoſition of all theſe ; though chemiſtry 
2s vet ur brovn being able to explain the various combina- 
tions which nature makes in vegetables. From the chemical 
hiſtory of benzoin, I muſt refer to ſeveral late writers who 
have treated of it; but I take no notice of them, as they 
have thrown no light on its uſe in medicine. 


. The flowers, which is the only preparation employed, are 
manifeſtly a ſaline ſubſtance of the acid kind, of confider- 
able acrimony and ſtimulant power, as I have found in every 
trial of them I have made. It has been recommended as a 
pectoral; and J have employed it in ſome aſthmatic coſes 
withont finding it of uſe ; t e doe ef baff a drain k 


. to be poo and burtful 


I 
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| Srrnax CaLamiTa, | 
1 ſubjoin this ſubſlance here, 3s it contains, though i in leſs 


proportion, the ſame eſſential ſalt as. the benzoin | and there- 


fore may be ſuppoſed of the ſame nature and virtue. What 
theſe virtues e, is not at all aſcertained; and it is ſo little 


* 


agreeable flavour, is in taſte the mildef | 
of all the balſams. het and we cut ent or ter bo + 


employed 
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mployed in our practice, that T have bad no opportunity 
of f judging of them from Experience. &. 


„ Hu ; >a 
Metis Liquipa. 


The origin of this is not well aſcertained j/ and thetefots 
we have no analogy for aſcertaining the nature of it but 
from the name of Styrax, commonly applied to it. On 
account of the name, I have fet it down here; and for this 
further reaſon, that the odour of it ſome what approaches 
to that of the ſlyrax calamita. If I confufted its con- 
ſiſtence, and by the action of its taſte, it 1 
ſembles theſe. 0 


Mette K bes bees W408 601 eoplojed ws exit) 
uſe ; and in that, to what particular purpoſe it is adapted, is 
not well determined: but very lately I have been informed, 
from an empirical practice, that, mixed with ſome unctuous 
ſubſtances in the proportion of one part of ſtyrax to two of 
ung. baſilicon nigrum, it has been of remarkable” ſervice in 
paralytie cafes, and particularly in a debility of the licobs 
following rickets. 


19579 1 5 1 
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I begin with this, that I tnay not * ſubllances ale 
ſnould be conſidered together. f 

This is a gummy reſin, which has "Os _ 5 as 
a valuable medicine, and ſeems entitled to ſome eſteem b 
its ſenſible qualities, and by the acrid matter that a chemical 
examination 0 it to contain. | 


Its proper RO} however, ſeem to me 10 Have been 
miſtaken. It manifeſtly ſtimulates the ſtomach, and, when 
taken in moderate quantity, promotes appetite and digeſtion; 


but taken in larger quantity, as in half a dram ot two ſeru- 
ples for 4 


doſe, it raiſes a diſagreeable ſenfation of heat in 


the ſtomach, and at the fame time occaſions 4 frequency of 
pulſe and a ſenſe of heat over the whole body. From "his 
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power, it may ſometimes be uſeful in that flaccidity of the 


ſyſtem which is ſo often conneQed with a retenſion of the 
menſes; but we cannot perceive that» it has any peculiar 
power of determining to the uterine veſſels, and therefore 
that it has not any title to be ſuppoſed} as it has uſually been, 


an emmenagogue.. By its ſenſible qualities, it has not even . 


ſo much pretenſion to that as the fetid gums. 


Another virtue aſcribed to myrth by ſeveral writers, 
and of late recommended in England, is that of a pectoral, 
and propoſed to be employed even in phthiſical and heQic 
caſes. From my conſtant and frequently repeated obſerva- 
tion of the heating qualities of myrrh, I cannot readily 
admit of fuch a meaſure ; and upon ſeveral trials, I have 
found no benefit from the uſe of it, and often manifeſtly 


harm from it, when it was either given largely or frequently 


repeated. I am pleaſed with the diſcretion of CAR THEZu- 


SER ; who, though extravagant in the commendation of - 


myrrh, has this paſſage : * Blande attenuat, et imminentem 
20 fluidorum non minus quam ſolidorum corruptionem aver- 


ec tit, vel jam præſemem, febre lenta, tamen aut heffica 


c nondum ſtipatam, ime corrigit.“ 


The myrrh has been much employed externally in ulcers 
of various kinds, and has been much celebrated for what 
are called its balſamic and its antiſeptic virtues. There is 
indeed no doubt of its poſſeſſing the virtues of the balſams ; 
but its acrimony is perhaps greater than in any of theſe, and 


the whole of its virtues are now almoſt entirely deſerted by 


the preſent practitioners of ſurgery. 


If the virtues of myrrh. are to be employed, they may 


be extracted either by water or ſpirit of wine; _—_ oF 
moſt purpoſes, properly enough by a proof-ſpirit. 
extracts by ſpirit of wine are more acrid ; ; thſ o 2 
more mild. | 


- If its ſtimulant FER are eſpecially Fre” Dr. 
Sr AHL is right in alleging that the quantity of myrrh in 
| the ſpirituous tincture will go as far as twice that quantity 
of the myrrh in ſubſtance. But if the opinion of the moſt 
= of phyſicians be to be followed, that the myrrh is 


moft 


* 
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moſt ſafely employed in a milder ſtate, the extraction by 
water will beſt anſwer the purpoſe ; and it has been ſpeci- 
ouſly propoſed, that the myrrh in ſubſtance ſhould be given 


to be chewed in the mouth, arid no part of it ſwallowed 
down but what is diſſolved in the ſaliva. 10 | fatep 


LaDanuM. ; 


This ſtands next in my catalogue; but I think it might 
have been omitted altogether, as it is never now employed 
internally as a medicine for any purpoſe whatever. It is 
retained indeed in the ſhops, and enters ſome external com- 
poſitions ; but it ſeems to be rather for its grateful odour 
than for any ſpecific virtue. - - | rs ON 


GuAtAcUm. 


This medicine was firſt brought into uſe for the cure of 
ag venereal diſeaſe, ſoon after that diſeaſe firſt appeared in 
; | Lang For ſome time after that period, it continued to 
; 2 the remedy chiefly employed; and it is impoſſible to 
. feje& the teſtimonies given then, and frequently fince, of 
the cures performed by it alone. There are, however, alſo 

many teſtimonies. of its inefficacy ; and as ſoon as the uſe 
and proper adminiſtration of mercury came to be known, 
the efficacy of this was found to be ſo conſiderable and cer- 
tain, that it ſoon came to be the remedy generally employed, 
and at the ſame time the guaiacum came to be generally 


negleQed. Sen f 
Some indeed have ſince, particularly Dr. BoxRHAAVx, 
entertained a favourable opinion of its uſe in venereal caſes, 
under à proper adminiſtration ; and AsTRUcC has given a 
particular opinion, that it is eſpecially ſuited to ſyphilis com- 
bined with ſerophuls, I have had no opportunity of ex- 
amining this later opinion by experiment; and with reſpect 
to its uſe in ſyphilis, I have not of late met with any inſtance 
in which the guaiacum alone was employed, nor do I know | 
of any. praQtitioners in Europe who now truſt to it alone, or 

who haye had ſucceſs with it. 3 


M 2 . 
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Me are therefore to ſay no more of the uſe of guaiacum 
in the venereal diſeaſe; but it has been celebrated for many 


other vittues. By many the continued uſe of the decoQion 


das been commended for ihe cure of cutaneous ailments; 
and in ſome of theſe. it has been ſometimes ſueceſsful: by 


| as [I find it difficult to diſtinguiſh the various ſpecies 


theſe, I dare not abſolutely deny its power in this reſpeQ z 
but I can aſſert, that in many trials I have not perceived 
its efficacy in any. For the effects of gum guaiacum ap- 


ys externally to cutaneous Tots ſee HUNTER on ** 
enereal Diſeaſe. 


10 caſes of chronic rheumatiſm its virtues are more cer- | 


tainly eſtabliſhed, and the employment of its decoQion has 
been ſometimes ſucceſsful : but both becauſe the exhibition 
of large quantities of it is to moſt perſons diſagreeable, and 


becauſe its reſinous parts, in which its virtue chiefly reſides, : 


are not well extraQed by water, the uſe of the decoction is 
very much laid aſide, and even the extracts which have been 
propoſed to be made from it are hardly in uſe. It is 


reſin that ſpontaneouſly flows from it in the countries id 4 


which it is produced that is now chiefly employed in ch 
matic and gouty caſes. 


We have this medicine imported under the title of Gui 
Guaiacum; which is a ſubſtance containing a large propor- 
tion of reſin, and, as ſome ſay, to three fourths of its 
whole ſubſtance. Though! am perſuaded that the virtues 
of this gum depend very entirely upon its reſinous part, we 
can hardly think it neceſſary to extract this reſin by itſelf, 
as, for moſt purpoſes, ſpirituous menſtruums extract it ſuf- 
ficiently from the gum : and if an aqueous ſolution which we 
judge to be often neceſſary, is to be employed, the gummy 
part favours the more ready diffuſion of the reſinous; and it 


ſeems therefore beſt in every cafe to employ the entire gum. 
The reſinous part ſeems to be very analogous to the nature 
of the balſams and turpentines above mentioned; and there- 
fore it may be ſuppoſed, like theſe, to be very diffuſible in the 
ſyſtem, and thereby to have a conſidetable power in ſtimu- 
lating the extreme veſſels every where. It is indeed this 
which ſeems particularly to account for its power in chfomic 
3 


4 | | As 


2 
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As there can be no doubt of its paſſing off by the pores 
of the ſkin, it will therefore appear to be a probable re- 
medy in ſome cutaneous diſorders. For theſe and other 
purpoſes it has been adminiſtered in different forms. It has 
been extracted by ſpirit of wine; and this ſtrongly im- 


pregnated with it, gives the balſamum guaiacinum of the 


London, and the elixir guaiacinum of the Edinburgh, diſ- 
penſatories. Both of them, with little addition of virtue, 
are flavoured by a portion of balſam of Peru. Theſe pre- 
parations are extractions of the pure reſinous part; and 

whether it be with any advantage, either with reſpect to 


virtues or to more convenient nen we are P 


doubtful. | 


Both colleges have alſo ordered the guniachm to be ex- 
tracted by the ſpiritus ſalis ammoniaci vinoſus, which is a 
combination of ſpirit of wine with the cauſtic volatile aſkali; 


for though a mild alkali is preſcribed, it is truly the cauſtic 


only that can be combined with the ſpirit of wine. This 
menſtruum extracts the guaiacum very largely, and it is ac- 
cordingly very much employed ; but whether it gives muem 
advantage to it ſeems to be uncertain. We are of opinion, 
that it often limits the doſe that might be otherwiſe given: 
and as, in many caſes, the guaiacum is too hearing, ſo this 
form of it muſt be eſpecially ſuch. And as a folution of 
the gum in ſtrong rum or brandy may be given more freely 


and ſafely, and if I miſtake not has been gn, with equally 


good oven” 


This leads me to ſpeak of the great fame which quaizcum 
has lately acquired in the cure of the gout. The gnaiacum 
had been well eſteemed in England, both by Mr ap and 
Pk1NGLE, for the cure of rheumatiſm; but its being a cure 
for the gout was firſt diſcovered by Mr. EMERICON of 
Martinico ; who at firſt, from his own experience, aſſerted 
its power and ſucceſs in delivering entirely from the pains 
of the gout. This he ſoon after communicated to Europe, 
and the fame of it ſoon ſpread qver the whole; and ſince 
that time, there have been many in every —— of * 
who have employed this remedy. 


& Tt 


} 


1 


It conſiſts of two ounces of gum guaiac infuſed in three | 
3 averdupoiſe of good rum; and after digeſting for 


eight days, the tincture is poured off through paper, and 
the patient takes a table · ſpoonful of this every morning for 
a twelvemonth or more. The reports of the trials made, 
from different countries, have been very various. Many 
perſons have boaſted of its ſucceſs; but there are many alſo 
who complain of being diſappointed in their expectations. 
Several complain of their being hurt by it; and it appears 
that the adapting it properly to caſes and conſtitutions is 
not yet well aſcertained. It has been alleged by the patrons 
of it, that it may be given even when a fit of the gout is 
pteſent; ; but I am certain, from ſeveral inſtances, that this 
is a very hurtful practice. For my own part, I have known 
ſeveral who have taken it with the effect of putting off 
their fits of the gout for a long time, but none in whom 
they did not return, In one inſtance, the gout, in a perſon 
liable to annual fits, had none for two years, but became, 
dy degrees, affected with a hydrothorax, of which he died; 

and I ſuſpe& that ſeveral others who have taken the tiafture 
of guaiacum have undergone the ſame fate : for, from the 
experience of the Portland powder and other remedies, I am 
perſuaded there can hardly be found a means of preventing 
inflammatory fits of the gout, without inducing ag ge 
and dangerous ftate of the ſyſtem, 


Several phyſicians have apprehended miſchief from the 
uſe of the guaiacum in a ſpirituous tinture ; and 1 am cer- 
tain that it ſometimes happens. It is therefore that, in 
imitation of the very reſpectable Ber GER of Copenhagen, 
avoid the ſpirituous tincture of guaiacum, and employ 
| almoſt only the diffuſion of it in water. In preparing this, 
Having firſt, with an equal part'of hard ſugar, reduced the 
guaiacum to a fine powder, I apply ſome portion of the 
yolk of egg, or of a mucilage of gum arabic, and rubbing 
theſe together very carefully, I form an emulſion. with 


water, or watery liquors, as may be thought proper. This 


preparation I give over night, in ſuch a quantity as- may 
open the belly once next day; which will happen to dif- 
ferent perſons from doſes containing from fifteen to thirty 
1 of the guaiacum. In imitation of the late Sir Jonx 
RINGLE, I uſe this preparation for ſome time together in 
s. * chronic 
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chronic rhoninatifan 3 but I never employ it for a great 
length of time with a view to prevent fits of the gout, as 

I would, for the reaſons given above, think this a dangerous 
practice: but when diſorders of the ſtomach, or wandering 
pains in other parts of the body, can be imputed to atonic 
or retrocedent gout, I have frequently . it, Ls ba 
I judge, with 1 e e 


: 


3 n 


This is ſet down here becauſe it ſo frequently accompanies 
the guaiacum in practice; but if I was to conſult my own. 
experience alone, I ſhould not give this root a place in the 
materia medica: for, tried in every ſhape, I. have never 
found it an effectual medicine in ſyphilis. or any other diſ- 
eaſe. Other phyſicians, however, have had a better opini 
of it, and have communicated this to the public; whi 3 
leave my readers to conſult, and to ſolos War ien if 
they — think proper, 7 8 

8 
| SASSAFRAS. 

This is a wood whoſe ſenſible qualities a are more con- 
ſiderable ; and as it contains a large portion of à very 
acrid eſſential oil, it may be preſumed to have virtues z 
but what theſe are IJ have not been able to aſcertain. I 
muſt indeed acknowledge, that I have never employed it 
with any conſtancy, or in large quantity, in any diſeaſe ; 
nor do I know that ſuch uſe of it: has heen mp in 
modern — Art 


It is commonly extracted by infuſion only, and the long 
decoction of it is commonly avoided ; but this. practice is 
not very well founded, as the decoQion is found impreg- 
nated with active parts. This wood is ſaid to be diaphore- 
tic, and I believe juſtly; for I have found that a watery 
infuſion of it, taken warm and pretty largely, was very, 
effectual in promoting ſweat; but to what particula 1 
poſe this Feaſting was applicable, 1 have not beet e to 
determine. 8 
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This ill holds a place in our diſpenſatory liſts ; and, by 
the eſſential oil and reſin'it contains, it may certainly bets © 
active medicine: but though Dr. HorrMan has been 3 
little extravagant in its praiſes, his authority has not been 
ſufficient to have it retained in the preſent practice. It may 
perhaps be neglected, as we have probably in our hands 
many other medicines of equal virtues. 


H. AROMATA. 


After treating of the verticillate and umbellatæ as ſtimu- 
lants, having this quality from the eſſential oil abounding 
in them, for the moſt part of a grateful odour, I have here 
put down thoſe ſubſtances which, though not connected bx 
any botanical affinity, have their” virtues very manifeſtly - 
depending upon their. eſſential oil, — of the moſt 
grateſul odour, and from which the idea of aromatic has 
been chiefly taken. 


; 


e we ec if f den the produce of 
very warm elimates, and their oils have generally the pro- 
perty of ſinking in water. They are all of them conſider- 
ably acrid and inflaming when applied to the ſkin; and 
when given internally, they ſtimulate the ſtomach ſo much 
as to ſhow very ſtrongly antiſpaſmodie and carminative vir- 
tues. ' At the ſame time, they ſtimulate the energy of the 
brain ſo much as to affect the heart and ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 
and are therefore juſtly eſteemed cordial. "They manifeſtly 
increaſe the frequency of the pulſe and the heat of the body, 
and are therefore ready to prove hurtful in all cafes where 
' theſe circumſtances are already preternaturally increaſed, and 
| eſpecially in all caſes n. a phlogiſtic diatheſis prevail 
in the en. 0 


CINNAMOMUM. 


This is an aromatic of the moſt grateful fragrance. Its 
oil is ſufficiently acrid ; but not being in large proportion 

in the ſubſtance of the cinnamon as nature produces it, 
this may be employed more ſafely than moſt of the other 
aromatics. : 

> As 


it to any particular pays 
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As it is a bark, its aromatic qualities are accompanied 
with ſomewhat aſtringent, which may determine its being 
employed in certain caſes rather than ſome of the other ara- 


matics ; but the aſtringent quality is not conſiderable, and 


can never be truſted to by itſelf. 


Its aromatic qualities are extraQted by water in infuſion, 
but more powerfully by it in diſtillation; and in both ways 
alſo by a proof-ſpirit applied ;- and both the Britiſh diſpen- 
ſatories have now alſo ordered à tincture of it made with 
proof-ſpirit. In all cheſe ways it may be agreeably em- 
ployed: but we ſhould never loſe ſight of its being ſtimu- 
lant and heating; for even the ſimple diſtilled water, when 


frequently employed, has EPO wen, walten, 10 * T 


fauces. 


The eſſential oil is only obtained by us as . from 
the Eaft Indies; and, when obtained in its genuine ſtate, 
it ig one of the moſt agreeable and . aromatics we 
can employ. | 


Our college has now ede into hein materia nds 
liſt the CAss1A LisNEa, which, has all the qualities of 


the cinnamon only in a much weaker degree, and at the 
ſame time with no other peculiar virtue. It differs from 


the'cinnamon by its containing a conſiderable quantity of mu- 
cilaginous matter ; but we do not perceive that this can * 


Cax vo PHILLI. 


This is an aromatic of a very agreeable 6 and; 4 
tains a large proportion of eſſential oil, by which it has all 
the virtues we have aſcribed. to aromatics in general. This 


oil. as diſtilled in this country from the cloves imported, 


does not appear to be a very acrid matter; but we have got 
imported from Holland an oil under this title of very great 


acrimony. It is ſuch an acrimony as we find in the extract 
of cloyes obtained by means of ſpirit of wine; and it is 
| therefore commonly ſuppoſed that the oil imported from 


abroad has its great acrimony trom a quantity of the reſin 
obtained by ſpirit of wine mixed with the oil. By this 


admixture 


1 
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admixture it is certainly rendered more powerful for ex- 
ternal uſe; and how far, when the doſe is properly cho- 
ſen, it is rendered unfit for EE uſe, I cannot well des. 


termine. | | TRE: © 
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Nux Mos char. 


This is a ſubſtance abounding in oily matter, which is of 
two kinds; the one fixed, the other volatile, ariſing by di- 
ſtillation both with water and ſpirit. The fixed oily part 
is a butyraceous matter, without taſte or ſmell, and therefore 
of no peculiar uſe in medicine. The volatile portion of it 
is of two kinds, as a part of it appears in à thin fluid, oil, 
and another part of it diſpoſed to congeal, puts on ſome- 
what of the appearance of n, but has not however 
the nature of that Tubſtance. 


The active parts of nutmeg may be obtained not only by 
_ diſtillation, but alſo by a ſimple expreſſion of the braiſed 
nutmeg, when a butyraceous ſubſtance is obtained, known 
in our ſhops under the title of the Oleum macis expreſſum, 
having much of the odour: of the entire nutmeg. It is 
commonly imported to us from abroad, but ſeldom in its 
2 8 ſtate. | 


Nutmeg is an aromatic, to moſt perſons of 'a grateful 
odour and taſte ; but on account of the admixture of an 
inert ſebaceous 3 it is of a leſs acrid taſte than ſeveral 
other aromatics. By its volatile parts, it is a medicine of 
conſiderable power, and has all the virtues of the other aro- 


matics, both with reſpect to the alimentary canal and to the 
Whole ſyſtem. ; 


Some writers have mentioned its hypnotic power; but 
Dr. Lr wis, by his manner of expreſſing himſelf, does not 
ſeem to have known this from his own obſervation. ' Box- 
ius, however, ſpeaks of it as a matter of frequent occur- 

rence in the - Faſt Indies, which had often fallen under his 
own obſervation; and in the Ephemerides Germanice, 
Dec. IId, Annus II dos, Obſ. 120. we have an account of 
ſome extraordinary effects on the nervous ſyſtem occaſioned 
4 * taking in in a large quantity of nutmeg. L have 3 
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had an accidental occaſion of obſerving its ſoporific and ſtu- 
pifying power. A perſon by miſtake took two drams or a 
little more of powdered nutmeg: he felt it warm in his 
ſtomach, without any uneaſineſs; but in about an Hobr after 
he had taten it, he was ſeized with a drowſmeſs; which 
gradually increaſed to a complete ſtupot and inſenſibility 3 
and not long after he was found fallen from his chait,” Hing 
on the floor of his chamber in the: ſtate mentioned. Being 
laid a-bed he fell aſleep ; ; but waking a little from time to 
time, he was quite deſirious: and he thus continued alters 
nately fleeping and delirious for ſeveral hours. degrees, | 
however, both thefe ſymptoms gradually diminiſhed, fo that 
in about ſix hours from the time of taking the nutmeg He 
was pretty well recovered from both. Although he ſtill 
complained of headach and ſome drowſineſs, he ſlept natu- 
rally and quietly through the following night, and next * 
was quite in Is Mr health. 2 
EY 
There is no doubt that this was bine the effect ot 

the nu ; and it is to me probable, that ſeveralother 
aromatics, taken in large doſes, might have the ſame ef- 


fects: from which | am of opinion, that in genetal ke 


large uſe of them in apes and paralytic caſes may be 
very . 9 


I have only to obſerve further with reſpe&t' to mad, 
that its active parts are not diſſipated by moderate doiling. 
The preparation of the nux moſchata condita does not, 

as in many other inſtances of the Condita, deprive the 
nutmeg of its virtues ; while it gives us a preparation con- 
venient for ſeveral formulæ in which the de ny be | 
groves” 


 Macis. 1 
This i is 2 = of the ſainhs fruit as the nutmeg, and bas 


therefare very much of the ſame qualities, only it is of « 
ſomewhat different odour and taſte; and it contains an oil, 


or at leaſt a part of an oil, that i: is more volatile, ny ae 
what more acrid. il | 


Pan 
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Ge aromatics hitherto e ate productions of FO 
Faſt Indies: the one we are now to mention is entirely from 
the Weſt Indies, very much however of the ſame qualities 
| as the Oriental aromatics. It is of a fragrant and agreeable | 
—— of a, peculiar kind, and ſeems as if it were à cambi- 
nation of ſeveral. of. thoſe we have already mentioned. 
Like theſe it contains a large portion of eſſential oil that 
finks in water. Its only uſe, i8 a8 a condiment to food, and bas 
1 GER peculiar wide in en Wal * yet wont 
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Carpamomun. erk ee 


The ſpecies of amomum diſtinguiſhed by. the title of 
Cardamomum Minus. It is a feed of a grateful aromatic 
odour and taſte; but not ſo acrid as ſeveral others. I has 
the common qualities of the other aromatics, depending upon 

An eſſential oil; that differs, however, from the hers we 
* mentioned, as not ſinking in water. 

There is 8 ſpecies of the amomum, formerly kept 
in our ſhops under the title of GR ANA ParaDrsI; but as 
— preciſely of the ſame nature with the cardamomum 

minus, and of weaker quality, i it is now RO omitted... 


wy * 2941 L 
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Tbis doo is from a plant of the ſame genus with, the 
former, and like it contains an eſſential oil of an acrid aro- 
matic kind: it has therefore the ſame qualities of antiſpaſ«' 
modic and carminative as the other aromatics. Its odour 
is to me leſs fragrant and agrecable ; but its taſte is more 
pungent and heating. By my obſervation, it is equally 

heating to the ſyſtem as the other aromatics; and why Dr. 

Lxwis thought it not ſo, I cannot underſtand; nor do [ 

find, that the fixed nature of its active principles accounts 
| for this, as in ſeveral aromatics, ſuch as cloves and pepper, 

their fixed parts are more acrid than their volatile. ' 


4 This 
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This root has much of its active parts extraged by wa- 
ter 3 . and therefore it may be properly employed ininfuſions;, 
and its infuſion is properly enough converted into a ſyrup; 


But in doing this, it is not neceſſary, as both the Colleges ho 


of London and Edinburgh have preſcribed to avoid boiling 3 
for, as has been already obſerved, its active parts are not 
diſſipated by boiling: and by boiling the ginger in 8 A 

more powerful and equally agreeable ſyrup may be. prepared 
at a leſs expence. It is on account of the ſame [64 na- 
ture of the active parts of ginger, that the gingiber con- 
ditum is a ſufficiently aQiye preparation of it, convenient 
in ſeveral formulæ; but that imported from the Eaſt or 


Weſt Indies is to be ſh o any N it _ 
in this rr. 
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L have ſet down this here as of the ſame genus of plants 
with the two laſt mentioned; but I hardly think it deſerves 
the place it has hitherto held in our practice. Its odour 
and taſte are leſs agreeable than that of any other of the 
aromatics hitherto mentioned; and its bitterneſs is too 
inconſiderable to give it a place amongſt the, tonics.” Iam 
clear that it might ſafely be omitted in our liſts of he ma- 
teria medica. As containing a camphire, it may have vis- 
tues; but I cannot find that from thence it is applicable 
with advantage to any particular purpoſe; though I have 
mentioned above the extravagant nnn. e it 
by e 
| Pir zx. | | ka, 
This is the aromatic which, as a condiment of our food, 
is much more frequently employed than any other: Its odour 
is leſs. fragrant, and agreeable than moſt of the others, men- 
tioned, and therefore perhaps leſs liable to pall upon us than 
theſe, others, whilſt its taſte is more pungent and durable. 
It contains an eſſential oil, which, like that of the other 
aromatics, ſinks in water, but is leſs acrid than the 
itſelk: and it appears from the experiments of GavusBivs, ' 
that the moſt active parts of peppes are of a very fixed 
nalute. They may be taken out by water; and by 4 
, ating 
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ſating the decoction may be got in the form of an extract 
of the moſt acrid quality. By this part, which ſeems to be 


a refinous ſubſtance, and by its eſſential oil, it has all the 
powers and, virtues of the other aromatics. | " 


Newman, however, Rom attending ae to the quali- 
ties of the eſſential oil, has ſuppoſed pepper leſs heating to 
the ſyſtem than other aromatics ; and the late learned Dr. 
Gauzrvs has entered into the ſame opinion. For ſupport» 
ing it he appeals to his own experience; and fays pointedly, 
that from any, and even large quantities taken in, he never 
found it warm on his ſtomach, or to — the frequency 
of his pulſe. 15 


| This I ſuſpect to have been owing to habit, from his be⸗ 


t uſe of it; for my experience has been of a contrary 


kind. I have all my life had a diſlike to the odour and 
taſte of pepper: which I afcribe to an inſtind of my con- 


ſtuution; for when I had taken this ſpicery, though in a 
ſmall quantity, it always felt warm in my ſtomach, and wy 
whole _ was heated by it. 


n enn to me that LIN Ns end Brxoros judge 


very properly, and probably from experience, in aſcribing 
4 calefacient power to pepper: And Dr. LEWIS is ex- 


prefsly of opinion, that pepper heats the conſtitution more 
than other ſpices that are of equal Pungeney . — 


Palate. 


Bonrius EE treats as clicks the opinion of the 


Javaneſe, who conſider pepper as of a cold nature. The 


univerſal uſe of it in India not proving remarkably hurtful, 


_ -which Gaupius appeals to, may be conſidered as the effect 


of much habit, which the uſe of vegetable food has intro- 
-duced: and it may be maintained, that the Popular opinion 
of its innocence, and even of its utility, is given upon no 


ſolid ground, but merely in vindication of popular practice; 


which in ſeveral like inlurives- has "gem occaſion. bad boch 
7 * 57736 21 


For the heating powers of piper,” 1 would: e no 
"iter proof than thut it is eſfeQually'einployed for prevent- 
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ing the return of the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers,” by 
being given ſome time before an expected acceſſion; and 

which purpoſe I think it can no otherwiſe anſwer than by 
exciting a conſiderable degree of heat in the ſyſtem, For 


its heating effects ſee V. SwitzTEN, Comm. in Born. - 
ebene | heb the vole ths oe 


d 4 
Po + 4 190 ' 


 Piezn LoNGUM. ith, 


This is the produQ of the ſame genus as the ue it 
has preciſely the ſame qualities, only in a weaker degree; 
and therefore ſhould not have had the place of it, that it 
has had, in ſome of our ſhop-compoſitions, as in the tinc- 
tura aromatica both of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſa- 
tories, in the vinum amarum, the pulvis e bolo compoſitus, 
the ſpecies aromaticæ, and the confe&io paulina of the 
former ; in all of which the piper nigrum might have been 
as properly employed. Dr. Lew1s judges the long pepper 
to be warmer than the black; but BzrG1vs e other- 
wiſe, and ſo do l. 


* 


Cos zB. 


This alſo is from the ſame genus of plants as the two 
kinds of pepper mentioned, and has the ſame qualities, but 
in a ſtill weaker degree, and therefore might be left out of 
our liſt : but their odour is more fragrant and agreeable 
than either of the peppers ; and 'they make a more agree- 
able ingredient in the vinum amarum than either the pepper 
or the ginger. 


. 


cafe. 


This i is Siren in our diſpenſatories under the wle of 
Piper Indicum ; and though from a very different genus of 
plants, it has been from its acrimony univerſally named a 
Pepper. It has the acrimony of the pepper in its taſte, 

but without any of the odour of that, or any other aroma 

tic that I know of. It is now very univerſally employed 

as a condiment, but has hardly yet bad any place in W 
preſcription. | ; 


* . 10 + + 
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A particular uſe to which it may be applied, is to be 


Rd from the en pallage ang: rer in 
Brxcius. 


„ R. Semis. -piper. Ind: ge. oi; . laws Jij. M. . 


10 pulvis, dividendus in tres partes æquales: quarum prima 
portio ſumenda incipiente primo rigore, ſecunda poſtridie 


4 eadem hora; tertia veto tertio die. Sæpiſſimæ vidi fe- 


ployed for improving the odour and taſte of bitters ; which - 


the Lond. Med. Ob. 


* bres intermittentes protractas hocce en curatas ple- 
2 en * a 


t 


a  Cantiia ALBA. 


This is a ſubſtance, both by its odour and taſte, to be 
reckoned amongſt the aromatics; but theſe qualities are in a 
weaker degree than in moſt of the aromatics we have men- 
tioned. It has no peculiar virtues, and has only been em- 


purpoſe it anſwers in the tinctura amara of the Edinburgh 


.diſpenſatory better than the ginger propoſed to be employed 


by the London College. 


CorTEtx, WINTERANUS. 
Under this title, for a long time paſt, the Eanella alba 


has been employed all over Europe; and it is ſtill in Britain 


only that a genuine Minter's bark is yet known, BERG1vus 
has this obſervation ; -** Plucimi auctores corticem Winter- 
4 anum a canella alba diſtinguunt ; mihi vero alius cortex 
6 Winteranus, quam hic, ignotus eſt.“ 


3 „ 
This is the ſtate of matters in other countries; but of 


late years our circumnavigatots have brought us from the 
Straits of Magellan a bak which is certainly the original 
Winter's bark, and is a ſubſtance conſiderably different from 


the canella alba. By the accounts which the late Dr. Fo- 
rnERN ILL has inſerted in the London Med. Obſ. the ge- 
. nuine Winter's bark appears to be a light and grateful aro- 
watic buter; but of what particular uſe it may be of in 
wedicine is not yet aſcertaincd. Its being a preſervative 
againſt the ſcurvy is not aſcertained upon any clear founda- 


tion. For all that we know concerning it, I muſt 'refer to 
1. ACRIA. 


1 


= ww i» _wy 


3 
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bis root is of a ſingular, compoſition, 55 ; 
in the earth, it contains an aerid matter. e — 10 to he 

extracted by ſpirit of wine, and is not.therefore an, &| Gential 
oil. Though this acrid matter gives out na-od Wersen acri- 
mony readily paſſes off in drying, and exhales under decoc- 
tion in water but it does not riſe, with either, water or 
ſpirit in diſtillation ſo a8. 0 give, any Can Sn 


diſtilled liquor. NORUSHS 5791 1497 or bb rodus 


- Beſide; this actid matter, which. is in, ſmall, proportion 
to the whole, the root conſiſts of a farinacegus and nu- 
tricious matter: It is therefore the acrid matter y that 


renders it an active medicine, The actimony ff it ap- 


peartz in the application of the freſh root, to. 4 . 


which, if delicate, is redde ned by it, and ſome. bliſtering | 
excited : hut in this reſpect it is not ok — 2 
ſeveral other ſubſtances, mentioned abo ve. \ Taken; inter- 
nally, it Himulates tbe ſtomach, and excites, the. activity 
of the digeſtive. powers when they. Bappen to be. languid ; : 
job we have this proof of its Rioulating th the 7 ſyſtem, 
that, like other e it has r uſeful in intermittent 


Teverke; [dwps ns dd Kto i Nicht 054-3590 pas 
At haduti to vwimmap Sd Vid bo $3147 bdtigont * 
Bractus gives an Wen of jits gulf virtue, in eur- 
ing certain headachs ; and that there may de no, miſtake of 
his meaning, ig ſeems proper 10 lay be whole paragraph 
be fore my readers. Præclarum effectum midem ex- 
pertus ſum; ex hac tadice, alcalinis, abſorbentibus et 
4 aromatibus waritata, in cephalæis ſympaticis pertinaciſli- 
„mis. Hec ſpecies cephalez omnes eluſerat med las, 
* antequacm in pulyerem ari compoſuucm incide bam. 
„ licet I mpatica ea eſt aprimis viis, forte ab atrabili, pro- 
4 fedta dolore capitis inſane vehementi cruciantür gr 
ſæpe per intervalla reerudeſcente, abſque; febre. pullu 


„ ſubinde. nimis tardo,.. plerumque, vero .naturali,;, Spe 


lingua baſis ipſique dentes nigreſcunt, velut apud illos 
* qui ore tabaci fumum hauriunt. Venæſectiones hirudi- 
nes, ſcarificationes, veſicatoria, laxantia, aquæ minerales, | 
Vol. II. ä SE in 
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e in bac ſpecie cephalzz nihil efficiunt, ſed ſæpe augent 
4 dolorem; quod etiam accidit a propinatis ſahnis. Sed 
4 pulvis ari compoſitus nunquam non ſolatium attulit. In 
« febribus intermittentibus pulveris dedi quovis bihorio e 
« Rad. ari folid. et tart. vitriol. à ſs. rhei ſel. gr. V. 
«Mi purgarunt alvum mediocriter, et ho febrem 
« fuſtulerunt, quandoque abſque relapſu; ſed apud ſenſi- 
« biliores tormina excitarunt, quare doe eri tune Fa. 

-— ' nuenda fuit.” * 8 


Jen xER tells us that, given with e i is a ary 
powerful fudorific; but the accuracy and 2 of ban 
author deſerve very little attention. e. 


| Formetly it has been frequently employed in the prac- 
tice of England ; but in this country, ſo far as 1 know, 
very little. In England it was eſpecially employed in the 
pulvis ari us of the laſt edition of 'the London 
diſpenſatory, which was a very injudicious compoſition, 
and is now entirely omitted. The pulvis ari compoſites 
of the Endinburgh diſpenſatory 1756 is ſotttewhat better; 
but ftill fo much loaded with other ingredients as to render 
it uncertain What may be the effect of the arum, what of 
the other ingredients; and it is in the * ane as ng 
officinal compoſition, properly omitted. 


BErG1vs propoſes to mix it only wich an IS part of 
— tartar and half the quantity of rhubarb. Dr. 
Lrwis, finding that the pungency of it may be well 
covered with mucilaginous and / oily ſubſtances, propoſes 
two parte of the root, two of gum arabic, and one of 

i, to be well rabbed together, and then made into 
an emulſion with any watery liquor. “ In theſe forms (he 
** ſays) I have given the freſh root from ten grains to up- 
« wards of a ſcruple three or four times a · day: it generally 
, occafioned a ſenſation of flight warmth, firſt about the 
pat ſtomach, and afterwards in the remoter parts; manifeſtly 
| promoted perſpiration, and frequently produced a plentiful 

% eat. Several obſtinate rhenmatic pains were removed 
% by this medicine, which is therefore ene to 
4 further trial. a 5 


BERGIUSs 
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Bolus direas this root to be gathered only when it 
has ripened- its ſeeds, and the plant begins to decay: and 
Dr. LEWIS gives, I think, the proper reaſon of this. He, 
ſuppoſes that the root is of ſufficient vigour for medicinal, 
uſe at all periods of its growth ; but as it has hitherto been 
uſed only in a dry ſtate, ii has been generally taken up about 
the time of the plant's beginning to die; as the root is then 
leaſt juicy, and ſhrinks leaſt in drying. 

| Mizzinton: 7 947 mung 
This plant, as one of the moſt acrid, though omitted in 
our catalogue, deſerves to be taken notice of here. 10 


It is the bark of the root of this ſhrub that is only 
employed; the woody part of the root is quite inſipid: 


and apothecaries deceive themſelves in taking any part of 


the wood along with the bark. This bark contains a very 


 acrid- matter, which, applied to the ſkin,, readily. excites 


2 bliſter and a conſiderable. diſcharge of ſerum: and as 
by repeated applications this can be continued without 
any eroſion of the part, it has been frequently employed 
in France as a perpetual iſſue, with all the effects of ſuch 
remedies. Directions are given for the ement of 
it by Mr. Bauwz in the laſt edition of * 
Pharmacie. They are given more fully ' in Eſſai ſur. 
Uſage et les Effets de l' Ecorce du Garou, par M. Ar- 
change le Roy, Paris 1967, and they ate alſo tranſcribed. 
by BEROCIOUõs. Nun dien, 02 Ai n alli 


The mezereon to be uſed internally is taken in a decoc- 
tion of two drams of the root, boiled in three pounds of 
water into two; and the whole of this is taken at ſeveral 
draughts in the courſe of twenty-four hours. In this pro- 
portion it proves ſomewhat warm on the ſtomach, and in 
larger proportion it gives a painful warmth, with ſickneſs, 
and even vomiting... It ſometimes renders. the pulſe fre- 
quent, and heats the whole body. It has long had the re- 
putation of curing venereal nodes which mercury had failed 
to do; and for its uſe in ſuch caſes ſee Russ KTL in Lond. 
Med. Obſ. Vol. III. art. 22. 7E oo ra > 
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It is likewiſe ſaid to cure other remains of the venereal 
diſeaſe, which mereuty taken in large quantities had failed 
to do: And in one caſe of ulcerations in many different 
parts of the body, which remained after mercury had been 
long and largely employed, I have found them entirely 
cured by the oe of the I of mezereomn . ate or 
three weeks. 25 7 


Dr. Meats has not only ld this en to cure 
ſcirrhous tumours which remain aſter the venereal diſeaſe, 
and after the uſe of mercury, but that it healed alſo ſome 
ſcirrhous tumours from other cauſes. I have frequently 
employed it in ſeveral cutaneous «TeQions, and fometimes 
with ſucceſs. 


a Puls ArILLA Nickic Aus. | 


This is one of the remedies which we owe to the ines 
volent induſtry of Baron STORCK ; but he has aſeribed to 
it ſo many wonderful effects, that his credit is hurt with 
many perſons, and has made many neglect to give this re- 
medy a frequent and fair trial. It has particularly concurred 
with this in Scotland, that the plant is not a native of this 
country, and that there has not been ready acceſs to it: 
But whatever may become of the credit of Baron STORCK's 

iments, I muſt obſerve that the plant is an acrid ſub- 
ſtance, and therefore capable of being active; and from 
the ſingular” matter reſembling. camphire which water diſ- 


tilled from it contains, it may have peculiar powers, and 
virtues. 


I Would ſtill rereninicnd it to * attention of my « coun- 

trymen, and particularly to a repetition- of trials in that 
diſeaſe ſo frequently 'otherwiſe incurable, the amauroſis. 
The negative experiments of BEROGIUsS and others are not 
fufficient to diſcourage all trials, conſidering that the diſeaſe 


may depend upon different cauſes; fome of whack "_ ou 
to remedies, though others do het; 


© Befides the whole of the 00 lit; a wh cha ja 


- ſtimulants which have been formerly. employed in medicine.; 


but not diſcovering any peculiar qualities, they have — 
| * . * [>] 
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of late neglected: and I have therefore now taken notice 
only of the few that ſtill keep a place in our diſpenſatory 
liſts. In making theſe omiſſions, I cannot however fail to 
obſerve, that it is from the moſt acrid, and perhaps poiſon- 
ous ſubſtances, that is, in thoſe which act moſt powerfully 
an the human body, that we are to expect powerful reme- 
dies; and though they are at preſent properly omitted in 
our diſpenſatory liſts, as not proper to embarraſs the apo- 
thecary, they are, however, proper obje gts of inquiry to all 
perſons who would improve the praQtice of phyſic. 


— 
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T ESE are the medicines which directly, and without 
evacuation, diminiſh the motions and powers of the human 
ſyſtem. They are of different kinds, as they act more im- 
- mediately upon the nervous or ſanguiferous ſyſtems ; and 
we are to treat of them accordingly under the titles of 


Narcotics or Refrigerants; the former to be firſt conſider- - 
ed here. | | 


. 


. Of Naxcorics: 


Theſe are the medicines which diminiſh the ſenſibility and 
irritability of the ſyſtem, and thereby the motions and the 
powers of motion in it. They are commonly remarkable 
for inducing that ceſſation of ſenſe and motion in which 
ſleep conſiſts; and are therefore often named Soporific or 
Hypnotic medicines. | f 


As their power and operation may be extended ſo far as 
to extinguiſh the vital principle altogether, they form that 
ſet of ſubſtances which are properly, and ſuch as may be 
ſtrictly, called the Poiſonous. | > 


As the powers of ſenſe and motion chiefly depend upon 
the ſtate of the brain, ſo it has been commonly ſuppoſed that 
the medicines we treat of ad primarily and eſpecially upon 
that organ: but not to mention the objections that might 
be made to. any hypotheſis that has been maintained on this 


ſubject; 


_— 
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ſubject; it will be enough to remark, that gs the operation. 
of narcotics diminiſhes the motions and powers of. motion, 
eſpecially in the parts to which they ate immediataly ap- 
plied, and that they do this in parts which are entirely re- 
moved from all connection with the brain; we myſt con- 
clude, that their operation is upon a matter in common to 
the whole of the nervous ſyſtem. (I I 7s Ga 


To be more explicit on this ſubject, we aſſume the hy» 
potheſis we have before maintained, that there is à fubtile 
elaſtic fluid inherent in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain 
and nerves, upon the motions of which all ſenſe and vital 
motions depend; and by which, therefore, motions are 
communicated from every one part to every other of the 
nervous ſyſtem. tel PRES, 2 

From many phenomena it appears, that the mobility of 
this fluid may be more or leſs at different times; and pattis 
cularly that it may be affected in theſe reſpeQs by external 
bodies applied to the nerves. Such then we conceive to be 
the operation of narcotic medicines, that they diminiſh the 
mobility of the nervous power, and in a certain quantity 
can deſtroy that mobility altogether. This is in general 
the operation of narcotic ſedatives;z but it ſuffers various 
ED which, tho' we cannot clearly explain, we 
ſhall, in conſidering the particalar narcotics, endeavour to- 
go further than has been done before, 


After this general idea of the operation of narcotics, it is 
to be remarked, that although their operation is, as we have 
ſaid, firſt and eſpecially on the nerves to which they are 
immediately applied, they are very conſtantly at the ſame 
time communicated to other communicating nerves, more or 
leſs, according to the number and ſenſibility of the nerves 
to which they are firſt applied. 


= 


'The moſt remarkable and frequent — of this is in 
the application of narcotics to the internal ſurface of the 
ſtomach; where both the number and peculiar ſenſibility of 
the neryes give occaſion to a very extenſive widely diffuſed 
operation: for it is to be further remarked, that almoſt 
every application to a particular part is communicated more 

or 


Ls 
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or leſs to the origin of the nerves or common ſenſorium;' 
from Which, again, its operation is. more e ot leſs communi. 
ede e whole” 9 nn, „ es 
rin e 11 3843 LR 9K 4 
el be accounts juſt now s given, it will be obvions, that 
it is eſpecially and moſt commonly from the operation of 
narcotics on the ſtomach, communicated to the brain, that 
general effects ſo readily appear in the whole ſyſtem : and it 
1s accordirigly theſe effects extending from the ſenſorium to 
the whole ſyſtem that have been chiefly attended to in fo 
* of narcoties. a 
But it is proper to 0 more ; partici, ak Gerede 10 
obſerve, that the effects of our narcotics commonly and 
eſpecially firſt appear in thoſe functions in which the mo- 
bility of the nervous fluid admits the moſt readily of a 
change; that is, the animal functions, in the eeſſation of 
which ſleep conſiſts: and 1 * it is that this is ſo pe 
9 induced. * 
At the ſame time, the effects appear alto in the vital 
functions, ſo far, that the motions of theſe are weakened; 
and the frequency of their action rendered leſs; and although 
this, from conſiderations to be mentioned altere re may 
not conſtantly appear, there are however innumerable expe- 
riments which: prove, that it is frequently, and; even com- 
monly, the effect of narcotics. : 


The power of narcotics in diminiſhing the mobility of 
the nervous power appears ſtill more conſiderably, and with- 
out ambiguity, in the natural functions. Thus, the activity 
of the alimentary canal, that chief organ of the natural 


functions, is always diminiſhed by narcotics args. We! ROT: 
into the body. 

Anather effect of narcotics relative to the Ms funRions, 

3s the diminution and ſuſpenſion and of all N and of 
every excretion except that of ſweat. 


en all this Ang that the enden of narcotics 
extends to eu ry function depending upon the energy of the 
| brains” with re to which they ſhow a ſedative power; 


which , 
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which, though various in its degree; and variouſiy modified, 
both by the different conditions of the .nareotic and by the 


different conditions of the body to Which it is applied, 1 
ay effects are en and rely ſedative... 


"7 
4 47" 


There eee here bnd difficulty o * 
as it is to be particularly remarked, that narcotics, inſtead of 
proving always ſedative, or diminiſhing the action of the 
heart, they often ſeem to be powerfully ſtimulant with 
reſpect to this, and in their firſt operation often err hv 
force and frequency of | its A. * 10 


How this, in eigen n our 1 e G may 
dee xplained, is difficult to ſay. Some have i „that 
in the ſame narcotic ſubſtance there is a ſtimulant as Fell 
a ſedative matter: And that they have ſome foundation 
fie this opinion, appears from this, that the ſubſtance of 
the narcotic is acrid to the taſte, and when applied to the 
ſkin readily inflames it; and that in wine, or other ardent 
ſpirits commonly aQing as narcotics, the ſtimulant n 
is in large v pe y. may be readily admitted. * 155 


| But on the aber hand, the direct fimulent: power 3 
doubtful; as in many ſubſtances the ſedative power appears 
in maſſes of ſo very ſmall bulk: and in that bulk the ſti- 
mulant matter can hardly be in ſuch proportion as to ſtimu- 
late the heart, very powerfully; as we know no other 
inftance of a pure ſtimulant that in the ſame bulk will have 
that effect, even when applied to the ſtomach or in any 
other way to the body. Another conſideration may be 
alſo offered here. There is no ground to ſuppoſe, that 
where a ſtimulant and ſedative power are combined in the 
ſame matter, that, as frequently happens here, the ſtimu- 
lant power ſhould commonly act before the ſedative. | 


To explain therefore the ſtimulant effects that often ap- 
pear from the exhibition of narcotics, it ſeems neceſſary to 
aſſign ſome other cauſe than the direct ſtimulant power of 
the ſubſtance applied; and it appears to be that reſiſtance 
and conſequent activity, which the animal ceconomy is 


ſuited to oppoſe to — application that has a tendency to 
burt it. 


This 
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This power, as we have ſaid before, is well known in 
the ſchools of phyſic, under the title of the Vis Conſervatrix 
et Meticatrix Nature, which, however, difficult to explain, 
muſt, as a general law of the animal- ceconomy, be ad- 
mitted as a matter of fad, as we have above, on the 


ſubjeQ of ſtimulants, endeavoured to prove very fully. 


We have no doubt that it might be fairly employed here, 
to account for the ſtimulant effects which ſo often appear 
upon the exhibition of narcotics, which are indeed very 
often evident and conſiderable ; but they do not imply any 
directly ſtimulant power in the narcotic ſubſtance, as they 
can be ſo well accounted for by conſidering them as indirect 
ſtimulants, in the manner we have both eu ee above 
explained. 


1 will only add one other illuſtration on this ſubject. It 
is frequently the effect of narcotics to excite that delirium _ 
which is well known under the name of Ebriety or Drunk 
enneſs. This often appearing with the ſame circumſtances 
. that are aſcribed to a ſtimulant power, has been frequently 

ſuppoſed to ariſe from a ſtimulus applied to the brain: And 
it is true that it does in ſome meaſure depend upon the 
ſtimulant operation which here takes place in the manner 
we have explained: but were it proper here, it might be 
ſhown by the laws of the animal cexconomy, that a ſtimulus 
is commonly inſufficient; and that it is only by the con- 
currence of a ſedative power that the ſymptoms of ebriety, 
produced by the exhibition of narcotics, can be n 


we conclude thereſore upon the 3 that the ope- 
ration of narcotics is always dire ly ſedative. But before 
we proceed to illuſtrate this in particulars, it will be proper 
to take notice of a circumſtance that relates to the operation 
of ſedatives in general. With reſpe& to them, it is to be 
remarked, that when ſedatives thrown into the body do not 
prove abſolutely mortal, their operation is of à certain 
duration only; and therefore, after a certain time, or at 
leaſt ſooner or later, according to circumſtances, it _—_ 
ceaſes, or at leaſt that its effects are'greatly diminiſhed. 


It 


It is in conſequence of this that, when for the purpoſes of 
medicine, it is neceſſary that the effects of narcotics he con- 
tinued. This can only be done by a repetition in due time 
of the ſedative: and upon ſuch occaſions it is found, that 
the law of the œconomy, by which all impreſſions which 
do not excite to aQion by repetition become weaker, here 
takes place; and therefore that, in the repetition of nar- 
cotics, the impreſſion, , that is, the doſe, muſt be made 
ſtronger than before. This happens very conſlantly in the 
repetition of narcotics; and to perſons acquainted with - 
the powers of cuſtom, affords an argument, that in moſt 


inſtances thoſe narcotics act by their ſedative rather than 
by their ſtimulant powers. | 


This ceaſing of the effects of narcotics is difficult to 
explain: and to do it, we muſt take notice that it is con- 
nected with a queſtion. occurring with reſpect to natural 
ſleep, which is, Whether this, after it has taken place for 
ſome time, always ceaſes from - ſtimuli applied? or if it 
ceaſes ſpontaneouſly upon the ſyſtem being reſtored to the 
ſtate in which it was before the cauſes of ſleep were applied? 
The latter account will be adopted by thoſe who ſuppoſe 
the nervous fluid to be a ſecretion that may be exhauſted 
and again reſtored and ſupplied. But this is a ſuppoſition 
ſo improbable, that I believe few maintain it at preſent: 
and if ſo, the queſtion returns to ſay, How the ſtate of 
the nervous fluid, either when natural ſleep has ſubſiſted for 
ſome time, or when it has been artificially induced by nar- 
cotics, returns or is reſtored to its waking condition? 


Although it may be difficult to explain what phyſical ar 
mechanical condition the different ftates of ſleep and waking - 
conſiſt in, it is highly probable that theſe two ſtates do truly 
alternate with each other. That the late of waking does 
neceſſarily induce the ſtate of ſleep, will be readily admitted 
and it js equally probable that a certain time of ſleep does 
not only take off the ſtate of ſleep, but does alſo induce 
the condition neceſſary to the waking ſtate. If this 13 
admitted with regard to natural ſleep, it will be readily 
allowed that the ſame means will alſo operate on the ſtate 
Induced by narcotics, and will therefore at length put an 
end to it. h | | . 

| Theſe 
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Theſe are the conſiderations I can offer with reſpect to 
Sedatives in general; and what might be further attempted 
in this way will appear more properly from what is to 
be ſaid of the particular ſubſtances to be treated of under 
this title. And I begin with the conſideration of that 
ſedative, which of all others has been the moſt OTTER 
in medicine. 


PARTIC ULAR NARCOTICS. 


Oriuu. 


This is procured by various means, from a pech of 
POPPY» which has properly got for its trivial name that of 

Papaver Somniferum. The botanical hiſtory of this plant, 
and the various means of procuring opium from it; have 
now been deſcribed in fo many different books, that it is by 
no means neceſſary to repeat them here, or to determine by 
which of them the opium of our ſhops is particularly ob- 
tained ; and I omit more readily any accounts of theſe, as 
it ſeems ſufficiently probable, that though they may give 
ſubſtances of different degrees of purity and power, they do 
not give a medicine of different qualities : and we ſhall now 
proceed to conſider that quality as it is found in the bpiüm 
common in our ſhops. 


In the firſt place, we ſhall conſider its operation and 
effects as in general with reſpect to the animal œconomy; 
and afterwards conſider how theſe effects are varied and 
modified by the circumſtances of particular diſeaſes i in which | 
they are employed. 


The general effects of opium are very much the ſame with 
thoſe mentioned already as in common to narcotics; and 
indeed theſe were chiefly taken from the example of opium, 
though a more particular conſideration may ſtill be proper 
here. | 


The general effect of narcotics, and perhaps every par- 

- ticular effe& that has been taken notice of, we ſuppoſe to 
depend on the power of theſe ſubſtances in diminiſhing the 
mobility 


f | | } 
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mobility, A ee manner „mee BARE 0 
ide nervous flui 


This we ES — * more „ with - 


ſpect to opium; and the operation of: this that ſeems. 9 8 
to be when: notice of, is its Pare jo n en 


1 Tot is a ſtate of the e economy which 8 
occurs in man, and perhaps in all other animals in their 


natural and healthy ſtate, once in the courſe of * diurnal 
wenden, 8 the ſun. 


1 


Vt man, in ee eee ee W it 
is variouſly modified; but in its moſt natural and com- 


plete ſtate, it-conſiſts/i in a total ceſſation of the exereiſe of 
all ſenſation and thought, and conſequentiy of all intellectual 
operation; and at the ſame time therefore of all exerciſe of 
volition, and . en motions ane — N 

this. | 1 F 


ay we take i it lock for 3 that all 3 of 4 
and voluntary motion depend upon the motion of the ner- 
vous fluid to and from the brain, we conclude that ſleep 
conſiſts in a ſuſpenſion of theſe motions. The cauſes of 
this ſuſpenſion have been variouſly aſſigned; but it does not 
appear neceſſary to conſider theſe ſeveral opinions here, a8 
we ſuppoſe it to be: demonſtrated elſewhere-that it de 
upon the nature of the nervous fluid itſelf, nN te 1 
alternate * or rer und A WH / 

What is "he . or mechanical 8 of ahe 
nervous fluid in theſe different ſtates, we do not pretend - 


to explain; but it ſeems to be enough for our preſent - 


purpole to ſay, that opium produces the ſame ſtate that 
occurs in natural ſleep. As in this, therefore, the motions. 
from: the extremities of the nerves to the cenſorium ceaſe, 
we can readily. underſtand how opium, producing this 
ſtate, can produce a ceſſation of all ſenſe: of pain or e 
irrinntien —_ EY {on of * yen. | 


* the ſame N as in 7 Tas the excreta of will wk 
Ne motion from the brain to the other parts of the ſyſtem 


entirely 
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entirely ceaſe ; ſo opium can ſuſpend every motion from 
the brain into the voluntary organs, Whether the motions in 
theſe appear in the form of nen or als. 


But not only do theſe powers of opium appear in the 
animal funQions; but in ſo far as the other motions of 
the ſyſtem depend, as I preſume they do, on the conſtant 
energy of the brain, opium certainly diminiſhes the force 
of this, and thereby diminiſhes, and to a certain N 
fuſpends, all the vital and natural functions. c 


To proſecute the analogy of natural ſleep with that & 
duced by opium, it is proper to obſerve, that natural ſleep 
occurs more or leſs readily as the ' cauſes producing it have 
been greater or leſs; and chiefly therefore according to the 
labours of the preceding day: but more certainly if thoſe 
irritations commonly ariſing from the exerciſe of the func- 
tions, or from external impreſſions, are more completely 
abſent; and particularly thoſe of the former kind, ariſing 
from interrupted digeſtion, from the earneſtneſs of mental 
__ occupations, and from the increaled ation of Annen 

Item.” 


Making allowance * theſe cerned "as; occur- 
rence of ſleep is very much under the government of a 
periodical revolution which the ſyſtem is ſubjeRed to: and 
under the 1nfluence of this, it may occur at its uſual period, 
though the labours of the preceding day may have been 
much leſs than uſual; and it will only be prevented by 
ſome of the icritations juſt now | mentioned, or others 
* in the ſyſtem. | | | 


When * occurs in ſpire of thi! 8 that 
have a tendency-to prevent it, it will be broken by thoſe 
irritations, that is, by the cauſes of watching frequently 
intervening; or if theſe do not proceed ſo far as to excite 
watching, they may render the ſleep incomplete, by pro- 
ducing only a partial i interruption of thought: and as this 
exerciſe of thought, when it is partial only, muſt be irre- 
gular, ſo it muſt produce that incoherent and inconſiſtent 
era win we call W 


According 
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According to the degree of the cauſes, dreams may be 
mild, and perhaps agreeable; or, according to the violence 
of their cauſes, 'they may be more turbulent, and with 
more emotion produced. It appears that, even from mode- 
rate cauſes, they are different, and prove either cheerful or 
gloomy according to the tone of mind prevailing in the 
perſon affeded; but why, from violent cauſes, they are 
rf. of the rightful kind, I cannot explain. 


Such eiche different ſtates of natural ſleep: and When 
it is over the effeQs of it are alſo different, while there is 
either a ſenſe of eaſe from all the irritations which the 
ſyſtem was affected with before, and when the ſleep is 
ſaid to be refreſhing, or there remains ſome of thoſe irritations 
that had diſturbed their DR ad en sive a Trp 
of its amine. 


Whether, withour any fuch irritations, the ber er geg 
does not give à diſpoſition to its continuance, I leave my 
ſpeculating readers to conſider: But, however they may 
determine, it will not affect the propoſition I maintained 
above, that the ſtate of ſleep induces the ſtate fit for 
watching; ſince it is evident that a ſtate of ſleep ſubſiſting 
for ſome time induces a ſtate of the ſyſtem mote ready to be 
affe ctei by Monk of all kinds. 


. Analogous to theſe different ſtates of natural on and of 
its conſequences, are the ſtates induced by opium. If the 
ſyſtem is tolerably free from irritation, opium induces a 
Nleep which would not have ſpontaneouſly occurred. Even 
though ſome irritations ſhould prevail, if theſe be moderate, 
opium, by diminiſhing ſenſibility, may induce fleep, and 
will do it more or leſs according to the doſe employed. In 
ſome cafes, though the power of the doſe employed wr” 
— be ſufficient to induce ſleep, it may be able to take off, 

or at leaſt to diminiſh, the cauſes of reſtleſſneſs which had 
prevailed; and thereby give a. tranquillity that, ſubſiſting 
for ne nen is ont found qual © to the refreſhment of 


| deep. | 

| Thins un "ag cafes” in which the nude of 

the ſyſtem are too ſtrong to be overcome by the force of 
any 
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any moderate doſe of opium; and in ſuch caſes no ſleep 
is produced, and at the ſame time the conflict ariſing 
between the ſtimulant irritations and the ſedative power of 
opium, gives . a, farther irritation to the ſyſtem, which, js 
often very hurtful to it. Such however is the force of 
the ſedative power of opium in inducing. ſleep, that if the 
doſe be large it will overcome very ſtrong irtitations; 
it is to be remarked, that the conſſict juſt nov mentio 
often ariſes from the doſe of opiuin being too ſmall, and 
when a. larger would, hays. fx deer „db jeraegipes 
more entirelx. | h 7999 1 


5 


The management of this, dicks is often a difficult matter 
in practice, mult be directed by the nature of the itritations 
prevailing. It appears, that ,when the jrritations are pri- 
marily and eſpecially applied to the brain, and not at all 
to the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, the force of opium may be em- 
ployed very freely, and to any extent, and in a large doſe 
will always either take off the irritation entirely, or at leaſt 
for ſome time ſuſpend its operation; and from. thence it 
appears, that in purely nervous caſes, opium way be e oo 
in very large doſes with great ſafety. it Wi arode 
| But l have obſerved above, that —_— 8 
larly opium, in its firſt operation, often irritates. the ſan- 
guiferous ſyſtem, and excites the force of the circulation. 
And, however we may diſpute about the , cauſes. of this, 
the fact is certain, and that this in a certain degree gives 
opium. the powers of a cordial. and exhilarant, On this 
occaſion, it is to be obſerved, that though the action of 
the . ſtimulant ſhould not entirely prevent the ſedative 
power, it often puts it off for ſome time, to give what we 
may call the intermediate ſtate of ebriety; which, according 
to the balance between the ſtimulant and ſedative. power, 
may appear more or leſs, or may ſubſiſt for a longer or 
ſhorter time; and may therefore more particularly explain 
the dies of opium in different en and ae 17715 


"* The confaderation of the —.— power of em, will 

particularly explain why, in perſons in whom the ſtimulant. 

W is nnen the . of a moderate doſe of 
: p »o4 + opium 


"aw 
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opiums; inſtead. of ,ipducing, leep, max, hy. 
aQtion-of. the heart, appeas, 10 prevent ; and 


It vin al be obyiaus, that in any caſe; whey, the irri 
already: prevailing} in 4þe ſyſtem, and prey 


pend upon an ingteaſed gien of the e 5 8 


addition of the (imulys, of opium, more. ready. to. 


in ſuch caſes, muſt certainly prevent ſleep, with. all the 


J of che conſlic above: mentioned. In many 
caſes, howeyer, the ſedalive poper does prevail, and Ty 
length induces fleep z the tate pf which Nleep and its eff 
may be underſtood from what 1 is ſaid above. | 
£1 JACIIAGT | . Leanne 

itt ue ee ever of opium prevails. FED Wh over the 

general energy of he brain, but.alſo over its exertion; in ir 
— the. tion of the, heart, 221 effefts upon the wh 
way perhaps: be ſalutary,; bot if the irritation of the heart 
either continues after the .aQign of the opium has ps 
or be then, fram that very aktion, vid Ns . 
abe aan may wenig be pernicious. 
07 golagt: b 215 . 
2 Ih appean-dlearly;, that ibe Nimulent 1 Fry oe 
of -apipm -ppera;e at ane aud the ſame time; 3 in no 
inftance more {remarkably than in that of opium pine 
powerfully ſudorific. The increaſed action of the heart, 
however, excited, has a tendency to produce ſweating; but 
every; body knows that jt is difficult to re en by 
the power of medicines purely ſtimulant, and at all times 


opium has been found to be the moſt effectual of all ſudo- 


riß. This by n aſcribed entirely to its ſtimulant 
Power; But it 4s; 7 hly 

concurring. At the time, by relaxing the extreme 
veſſels, — 4 the Grouting a Tay: , effect. * 
mare. conſiderable 4 in its UT: 


27 vor the Li 
to this, as 5 upon an een en e of the 


extreme veſſels concurring together 


Before 1 finiſh. the ha opera of Hen M. Fn 
proper e r a R t pn 


view which often occur in —_— fees, 


hy =! 


may alſo be a frequent gauſe of gpinm's not. inducing; fl 125 Fn 


probable that the ſedative power, 


liquative ſweat in 1 analogous 


# . 


* 
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the ſtate of the fluids. It has been ver ry commonly im 

that oplum ratefies the blood ; but I can find no foundation 
for this. In many inſtances it produces its effects on the 
nervous ſyſtem while it is yet in the ſtomach, and before it 
can be ſuppoſed to have reached the maſs of blood, and often 
before it appears to increaſe the action of the heart. But 
even, ſuppoſing ſome portion of it to be introduced i into the 
| blood- -vellels, "ekilſt it is not alleged that it acts as a fer- 
ment, we rift to the general principle, that no kind of 
matter applied in ſmall proportion can have e 
effect upon the mirtute of a rr "larger maſs.” 581 6 


29 4 „ q 


By an argument therefore privr, I 3 chat opium 
does not rarefy the blood. It is, however, alleged as'a fact 
that it does ſo; but we maintain that the ſymptoms which 
are ſuppoſed to de in proof of this may be owing only, or 
entirely, to the increaſed action of the heart and arteries, 
lich will often give ſuch appearance without any Change 


in the ſtate of the blood. And if it be further alfeged; that 


| circulation. 


after the uſe of opiates the veſſels are found in u more turgid 
ſtate, we are ready to admit the fact, but are diſpoſed to 
impute this to the flower motion of the blood in that 'caſe 


produced, by the weaker action of the extreme veſſels giving 
occaſion to the accumulation of it in the larger; and that 


this will appear eſpecially in the veſſels of the head. and in 
the ſyſtem of the vena portarum in both of Which the 
blood is more liable to b en in vey caſe” of langund 


2 - (4+ © % 11 


With Je per! to „ the fluidity oth the blood in „ee 


of the frequent uſe of opium and other narcotics, we may 
admit the fact; but we ſuppoſe it to be in conſequence of a 


ſtate of the circulation rather than of the effect of mixture. 


31; 


The experiments adduced in proof of the latter opinion being 
made on blood drawn out of the veſſels, and with ſuch a 
proportion of mixture as cannot by any means'be applied to 
them vhile they are in circulation, and therefore __ __ 
experiments do not afford wy Codctution. 


Having now WY" the effeQts of opium upon the 
| human ſyſtero more generally, T proceed, in the next place, 
_ to conſider how theſe general effects are ſuited to the cir- 

| cumſtances 
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cumſtances of particular diſenſes: Aud rt, of its e 
ment in continued fevers. ee 
The nature of continued Ne "ſy r ink 
little" underſtood by phyſicians ;' and I flatter myſelf "that; 
have ſomewhat advanced the ſtate of our knowledge 
this ſubjeQ, though I muſt allow that there are. ſeveral 
circumſtances of continued fevers not yet ſufficiently ex- 
plained and underſtood. ''For the 'general' doQrine,” ſo 
far as I have been able to deliver it, I muſt refer the reader 
to my other writings, and muſt confine myſelf here to thoſe 


s of the doctrine which relate to Ws uy of . e in 
in continued fevers. 8 | OS 


To is purpoſe we are pete to | he ce almoſt all 

our continued fevers ariſe from contagion, or from certain 
corruptions of human effluvia proving ſuch ; and it is highly 
| probable that thoſe contagions, 'or matters ſimilar to them, 
b act as ſedative powers, and applied to the human body, 
| produce a debility, which both induces the fever and ſubſiſts 
through the whole courſe of it, proving the circumſtance 
p from which the danger of the fever chiefly ariſes. In this 
; view of the matter, opium as a ſtimulant” to the heart and 
i * arteries may be conſidered as a principal remedy in fevers ; 
e 
d 


and as ſuch we are diſpoſed, with the moſt part of our 
preſent practitioners, to conſider it : But that it is univerſally 
fuch, and in 1 fever proper, we are 


very far from thinking. | 
© , In very many of the fevers of this clickoe; A appears 
4 in the beginning of them to be more or leſs of an inflam- 
A matory diatheſis in the ſyſtem ; and during this ſtate I hold, 
. and have often ſeen, the uſe of opium to de extremely 


hurtful. It does not then either induce fleep or relieve 
pain, but aggravates the inflammatory ſymptoms, and often 


determines to articular amr aan wake prove _ 
wards fatal. 


w-- 


In different fevers this ;nfleenmatory ate i is in different 
he degrees, and of different duration. In 2 caſes of the 
_ moſt powerful contagions, it may appear very little, and 
alt ſuch caſes may” very poſſibly admit th earl uſe of opium 

but 
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| but in molt of the'caſes in which cold ſo frequently « | 
in the production of the fever, we ſuppoſe that ſuch in- 
flammatory ſtate commonly ſubſiſts for the firſt week of 
the. diſeaſe ; and therefore, for that ſpace of time, we hold 
opium to be, a dangerous, and at leaſt, an Rh te- 


med 8 * 1 
Ye 4 . 4 ; ' : 4 ” 4a 4 
. 144 „4 4 1 


232329 v3 Bias | Go | | 
As the diſeaſe advances, the inflammatory ſtate ly 
diſappears in the ſecand week, and the ympioms of dehility 

| become more evident. In this condition opium may he 
employed, and more. or leſs as the ſymptoms of dehility 
and irrication gte more diſtinQly apparent; but even in 
this ſecond ſtage, it is an ambiguous remedy ; and if it 
increaſes delirium, and does not readily induce fleep, it may 
bo un 18. ee, WII e 


js fs this bY tate of Tolls [there, f is 2 eee. 
which echte that we are aſſured of as a 128, though we 
cannot well explain it. The cauſe of ſevers gives 
-irritation to the brain, which is not of the inſtamma 
kind, but produces convulſive motions of the limbs. to a 
eonſiderable degree ; and to this irritation it is that we im- 
pute the ſubſuſtut tendiaum ſo much taken notice $0 28. 
"OG in the advavond late. of feyers. 3551 


The (avis. riemen ulis nir produces a llt, 
which as not of the phrenetic and inflammatory. kind, we 
name the Maniacal. To remove theſe effects of irritation 
+ find opium to be a ſovereign remedy; and it may not 
only be employed freely, but muſt commonly be given in 
large baked. and theſe alſo repeated every eight hours, unleſs 
ſleep and a remiſſion of the convulſive motions and delirium 
Mall allow of longer intervals, For ſome time, however, 
in the advanced ages of fever, though theſe ſymptoms, by 
the uſe of opium, may be much abated, they are liable to 
recur, unleſs they are obviated by the repetiniog of the 


SR. n 


There is Gill 4222 circumſtance i in the adyanced ſtage 
of fevers that on this occaſion requires to be on notice of. u 
b Te the moſt part 10 our fevers ariſing from * b. 
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may have little general inflammatory diatheſis accompanyir 
them, and be on the contrary attended with much debility, 


there occurs, however, from cauſes not eaſily aſſigned, 


ſome topical inflammation of the brain, which has frequently 
appeared upon diſſection, after fevers of the moſt nervous or 


| putrid kind. Theſe topical inflammations, and the delirium 


depending upon them, do not admit of opium, and all their 
ſymptoms are much aggravated by it, The exiſtence, 
however, of ſuch topical inflammation, is not always eaſily 
aſcertained ; and ſome ſuffuſion of the eyes is not always a 
certain proof of it: but we can give no better ditections for 
the management of this matter than thoſe given by Sir JouN 
PRINGLE with reſpect to the uſe of wine in the jail fever. 


Theſe are the remarks I have to offer on the uſe of opium 
in-continued fevers. Many are more fond of a more free uſe 
of it than had been common before, and have believed that 
this was introduced by a certain noted teacher and author; 
but I aſſert, that I myſelf was the firſt who freely and large! 
employed opium in fevers, under certain reſtrictions indeed, 
which, negete by other practitioners, have occaſioned 
much miſchief. IF. 


In thecure of intermittent fevers, opium, or ſome of thoſe 
compoſitions of which it was the chief ingredient, were 
very much employed by the ancients ; but ſince the uſe of 


' Peruvian bark has been introduced, opium has been leſs 


employed, and only by perſons who were prejudiced againſt 
the bark. Mr. eier of the Academy of Sciences, 
without knowing any thing of what had been done before, 
has endeavoured to recommend the uſe of opium; but 
without ſhowing any underſtanding of the nature of the 
diſeaſe, or of the remedy he propoſes to be employed. He 
has been therefore, ſo far as | know, little followed by any 
practitioners ſince that time. | 0 4 
To judge properly of its uſe, we muſt attend to the 
nature of « diſeaſe, which I hope is better underſtood now 
than it was before. It appears to me clearly, that the 
recurrences of the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers depend 
upon the recurrence of a ſtate of debility, and that this is to 
be prevented either by the uſe of tonics or ſtimulants, which 
| | ny 
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may excite the action of the heart and arteries, and ſupper! 
t excitement till the period of acceſſion is over. 


For this purpoſe, various means of exciting wy and 
ſweat have been employed; and there, is perhaps no medi- 
cine that can be more effectually employed for that purpoſe 
than opium. It appears that Dr. BoxERHAAVL's ſudorife- 
rum antipyreticum rarofallens derived its chief virtue from 
the two grains of opium which it contained, and which de- 
termined it to act as a ſudorific. Opium alone has been 
employed, by being given an hour or two before the time of 
acceſſion, and has prevented the return of a fit without ex- 
citing ſweat, and merely as a ſtimulus and antiſpaſmodic; but 
the conſequences of this, as marked by Baron Sroxck and 
others, have been ſometimes bad: and it ſeems that the 
ſafe and more certain practice will be, to direct pom to 
operate by ſweating. 


We need hardly ſay here, that almoſt every praQtitioner 
has found it uſeſul to join opium to Peruvian bark, or other 
tonics, in the cure of intermittents. Not only in correcti 
the purgative quality of the bark, or ah 0: tonics which 
ſometimes take place, but even where no ſuch purgative 
quality is to be apprehended, we are certain that a certain 
quantity of opium, joined with the bark, makes it ſit eaſier 
upon the ſtomach than with certain perſons i it would other- 
wiſe do ; and that a portion of j it, joined with two or three 
doſes of the bark, which are given immmediately before the 
time of acceſſion, enables it, in leſs quantity than it would 
| otherwiſe do, to prevent the return of paroxyſms. 


A particular uſe of the bark in intermittents has not long 
ago been propoſed and practiſed by Dr. Linv of Haſlar, 
which is the giving opium in the time of the hot ſtage 
of the paroxyſms. As I have had no experience, of this 
practice, I cannot either recommend it, or offer the ſuſ- 
picions I have of its being improper. . | 


We proceed, in the next place, to conſider the uſe of 
opium in inflammatory diſeaſes, in which the praQitioners 
of almoſt all ages have declared it to be hurtful ; and we 
fhould be much ſurpriſed if any perſon engaged in praQtice 

for 
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for any length of time had not found it frequently to he ſo... 
The reaſon of it is alſo. obvious; for, if inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes conſiſt in an increaſed action of the heart and arteries 
with a phlogiſtic diatheſis, which cauſes and ſupports this 
increaſed action, it is highly probable that every ſtimulus 
applied to the ſyſtem muſt do the ſame, and thereby ag-, 
gravate the diſeaſe ; but opium, on many. occaſions, as we 
have ſaid already, is a ſtimulant power; and whoever denies 
this, as ſome: in writing have done, appears to deny and 
miſrepreſent fads admitted by every body elſe. For my 
part, I conclude with the utmoſt confidence, that opium, 
in general, is hurtful in all inflammatory diſeaſes, and diſ- 
poſed to increaſe the phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem; and 
as all praQitioners are agreed that blood - letting affords the 
moſt effectual means for the cure of that diatheſis, ſo we 
are perſuaded of the propriety of Dr. YounGc's general 
rule, that opium is improper in all thoſe caſes in | which 
blood- -letting | is neceſſary, 


But I muſt allow, as he does, that there may be excep- 
tions, or circumſtances in certain inflammatory diſeaſes, 
that may admit, or perhaps require the uſe of opium. Such 
are thoſe caſes in- which the inflammatory ſtate ariſes from 
irritation in à particular part producing ſpaſm and ſuper- 
vening inflammation. Thus, in caſes of jaundice, I have 
found a biliary ſtone, in paſſing the biliary duQs, give ſuch 
an irritation as to produce a conſiderable degree of inflam- 
matory ſtate in the ſyſtem; and though I have found it 
neceſſary, for moderating this, to employ blood-letting, . 
yet, as I conſidered the paſſage of the ſtone to be chief 
8 interrupted by a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the, ducts, 

„ have employed N for re. off this with en ad- 
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4 vantage. 
is 
— Similar circumſtances have frequently occurred in the 


caſe of urinary calculi paſſing the ureters, in which I have 
found it neceſſary to —_— m— and blood- wn at the 


of ſame time. 

rs 

ye In like manner, as opium- is uſeful in moderating, e excre- 
ce tions; ſo where the irritation occaſions an increaſe of theſe 
or 


excretions, 


* 
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_ excretions, | which is attended with affections which irritate. 


PART H. 


the whole ſyſtem, opium becomes eſpecially uſeful: Hence 
ir becomes fo penerally uſeful in catarrhal afeAions, and 
the cough attending them; and probably it is this analogy 
that has brought the uſe of opium to be frequently employ-- 
ed in pneumonie inflarimations. It is poſſible that there 
may be caſes of fuch inflammations wherein the opium may 
be more uſeful in taking off the coogh, than hurtful by ag- 

* grdvating the inflammatory ſtate of the ſyſtem : but I have 
hardly met with ſuch caſes ; and even in the recent ſtate of 


| catarrhs from cold, | hive found the early uſe of opium ma- 


niſeſtly hurtful : and in cafes of pneumonic inflammation [ 
have always found it to be very much ſo; if exhibited be- 
fore the violence of the difeaſe had been moderated * re- 
petted 8 


When that irideed has been ns I ads found ths 
opium very uſetul in quieting the covgh z and I have hard- 
ly ever found it hurtful by ſtopping expectoration. It may 
ſuſpend this for ſome hours ; but if the glands of the bron- 
chia have been duly relaxed by bleeding aud bliſtering, the 
eipectoration after the uſe of opiates always returns with 
more advantage than before. I he mucus which had iſſued 


| before had been poured out from the follicles in an acrid 


ſtate ; ; but by being made to ſtagnate, it becomes milder 
and is diſcharged in what the ancients called a Concocted 
State, with more _ to the lungs. 


Although we are well perſuaded that opium, when it 
does not procure ſweat, is always hurtful in inflammatory 
diſeaſes; yet I am ready to admit, that when it is directed 
fo procure ſweat it may be ſo managed as to take off the 
inflammatory diſpoſition of the ſyſtem, and thereby to cure 
the moſt part of inflammatory affections. This we certainly 
learn from the preſent practice in acute rheumatiſm, which 
is often cured by a ſweat excited by Dovtr's powder. We 
conſider the diſeaſe to be purely of the inflammatory kind, 
and attended with every mark of inflammatory diſpoſition; 
and therefore, when opium, in this diſeaſe, | is given for the 
purpoſe only of relieving pain and giving fleep, we have 
Er og it — aner ; but we have always found, that 


| ſweating 
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ſweating with Davas's powder: was the molt 2 


means of taking off the whole of the diſeaſe. 


Before diſmiding the atafidectionel the uſe of opium vin 


Feen difeaſes, I muſt obſerve that there is a certain 
ſtate of theſe in which | judge it to be not only admiſſible, 
but often very uſeful. This is in the ſuppurating ſtate of 
inftammation ; and, as ſoon as a determination to this has 
taken place, we ſuppoſe the phlogiſtie diatheſis of the ſyſtem 
to be very much taken off, and therefore that the pain of 
ſuppuration may be ſafely relieved by opium, as We ate at 


the ſame time perſuaded that Wine N the proces of 


ſuppuration. 


The next ſet of diſeaſes. i in which I am to take notice of 
the uſe of opium, are the Exanthemata: and | begin with 
obſerving, that as, in the whole of theſe it may be ſuppoſed 
there is an acrimony diffuſed over the whole ſyſtem, and 
giving ſome irritation to it; fo we are of opinion, that 
opium, by moderating this irritation, may in g be 
uſeful, and that therefore it is often more admiſſible than 
their other circumſtances might ſeem to allow. 


But, to be more particular, the uſe of opium in the 
ſmall-pox has, ſince the time of SYDENHAM, been very 
much ſpoken of. In the inflammatory ſtate. of the eruptive 
fever, I have always found opium to be hurtful z but as ſoon 
as the diſeafe has taken a determination to ſuppuration, [ 
have always found it employed with! advantage. As I had 
occaſion to practiſe in this diſeaſe long before the practice of 
inoculation became common in this country, I always found 
the practice of SYDENHAM, in giving an opiate. once or 


, 


twice a-day, to be extremely uſeful, eſpecially when, at 


the ſame time, much coſtiveneſs was prevented by the uſe 
of laxative glyſters. Since the practice of inoculation be- 
tame more common, and that by the ſeveral means employ- 
ed few puſtules are produced, I hold the employment of 
opiates to be unneceſſary and ſuperfluous ; but when it hap- 
pens, even after inoculation, that a numerous ſet of puſtules 


are produced on the face, I ſtill hold the employment of 


opiates to be extremely proper: and when, either in conſe- 
quence of common infection or of inoculation, a . confluent 


ſmall-pox 
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ſmall-pox is produced, which is always attended with a 
NG and putrid fever, I hold opium to be one of the moſt 
effectual means of ſupporting the vigour of the ſyſtem, and 
of producing as much of a kindly ſuppuration as the nature 
of the diſeafe will admit of. In- ſhort, I hold opium to be 
2 very uſeful medicine in various circumſtances of the ſmall- 
pox ; but I would not aſſert its abſolute utility to be ſo great 
as the late Dr. de Hazn, from his ors. to n 
Nas been led to maintain. 


The affinity that was ſo long ſuppoſed to take place be- 
tween the ſmall-pox and meaſles, formerly led praQtitioners _ 
to transfer the practice found uſeful in the one to that of 
the other; and I ſuſpeQ that even Dr. SypENHAM was 
under this influence in recommending ſo n as he tos 
done the uſe of opiates in the meaſles. 


The meaſles, however, is purely, and often ſtrongly, an 
inflammatory diſeaſe, with a ſtrong tendency to pneumonic 
inflammation; and I believe that the moſt part of practitioners 
find blood-letting to be the moſt certain means of obviating 
the fatal conſequences of this diſeaſe. In many caſes there- 
fore of meaſles, before bleeding had been duly employed, I 
have found opium to be not only ineffectual, but manifeſtly 
hurtful. It is true indeed, that the meaſles are very con- 
ſtantly attended with a cough, for which the only certain 
remedy is opium: and as this ſymptom is not only ſevere, 
but may be ſuppoſed to aggravate the diſeaſe, the practitioner 
has a ſtrong temptation to employ opium; and I am of 

opinion that it may be employed more freely than the in- 
flammatory nature of the diſeaſe might ſeem to admit of. 
] would however have practitioners, from what I have ſaid 
above on the uſe of opium in pneumonic inflammation, and 
now on the preſent ſubjeQ, be as much as poſlible reſerved 
in the uſe of opium in the meaſles, till the violence of 
the inflammatory ſtate be taken off by bleeding and other 
er gen meaſures. N 


With reſpe& to is uſe of opium in other Re ares if 

I have little to ſay. When the ſimple ſcarlatina, and 
even the ſcarlatina anginoſa, is purely inflammatory, with- 
out ny: tendency to a putrid ſtate, I judge opium to * 
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ap unneceſſary, remedy ; and when the ſcarlatina anginoſa 
is of the putrid kind, — Ine that r ou * 
pernicious. 


'L he next arden of diſeaſes to be taken notice of in which 
opium may be employed, is that of hæmorrbhagies. From 
the manifeſt power of opium in reſtraining evacuations, an 
analogy has transferred the uſe of it to hæmorrhagies, and 
both materia medica and practical writers have commended 
its uſe in ſuch caſes; but we are perſuaded. that there is 
much fallacy in the teſtimonies that have been given of its 
good effects. We are well perſuaded, that every active 
hemorrhagy is accompanied with a phlogiſtic diatheſis of 
the ſyſtem; of which we have juſt now ſaid enough to 
ſhow, that in ſuch caſes opium is generally hurtful, and 1 
have had ſeveral occaſions in active hzmorrhagies to obſerve 
its being ſo. If opium therefore is ever admiſſible or uſe- 
ful in ſuch caſes, it muſt be in thoſe in which the hemor- 

rhagy is occaſioned and ſupported by a particular irritation. 
Thus in a hzmoptyſis, where the blood comes up. without 
coughing, or when the cough attending it only ariſes in con- 
ſequence of blood being poured out into the bronchia, as in 
caſes of hæmoptyſis from external violence, opium is of no 
ſervice, and often does harm. But there are caſes in which 
the hzmoptyſis is occaſioned by coughing, and appears only 
in conſequence of the returns of coughing : in which n 
opium may, and bas been of ſervice. 


In the wenorrhagia which happens to women .who _ 
not pregnant, I have not found opium of ſervice: but inthe 
caſes of abortion and of child-bearing, the hæmorrhagy 


very often depends upon ſpaſmodic affections; in WI of 
which opium may be highly uſeful. 


There is no diſeaſe in which opium has been more * 
quently employed, or found more uſeful, that in catarchal 
affections. I heſe very often depend upon an undue balance 
of the ſyſtem, that is, upon a languid perſpiration, neceſſa- 
rily producing à more copious determination to the lungs ; 
and this, as pouring out a mucus, is attended with much 
coughing. In many perſons this is habitual, or is readily 
renewed upon every flight application of cold; and in ſuch 


caſes 
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caſes and perſons opium is a ſovereign remedy. Whenever, 
therefore, there is little fever and much coughing, it may 
be employed very freely, that is, in doſes which have ſed. 
tive effeQs without heating the ſyſtem, The peculiar deli- 
cacy and itritability which occurred in Dr. G. Youno, 
does not allow of his experience being admitted in forming 
any general rules. Mu | ag 


The remarks I have now made relate eſpecially to habi- 
tual catarrhs;z but there is a catarrh ariſing occaſionally only 
from a ſtrong application of cold, almoſt always attended 
with a phlogiſtic diatheſis of the ſyſtem, and probably with 
a more or leſs inflammatory ſtate of the mucous glands of 
the bronchia. Such a diſeaſe is to be cured by blood-letting 
and an antiphlogiſtic regimen ; and the early uſe of opium, 
by confirming the inflammatory ſtate, has proved very hurt- 
ful. What | have faid above upon the management of the 
cough in caſes of pr. umonic inflammation is entirely ap- 
plicable here, and ſhould correct an abuſe that has been too 
common and very miſchievous. 


Another profluvium in which opium has been much em- 
ployed, is the dyfentery ; the nature of which, till very 
lately has been very little underſtood. If I am right in the 
pathology I have elſewhere endeavoured to eſtabliſh, it will 
be obvious, that if the preſent practice of the frequent uſe 
of gentle laxatives be the moſt effectual meafure, it will be 
equally evident that opiates muſt be commonly hurtful ; and 
notwithſtanding the urgency of pain, it is at beſt a very pre- 
carious remedy, and to be avoided as much as poſſible. 
This, however, ſeems now to be ſo well underſtood by our 
praQitioners, that there is no occaſion for my inſiſting longer 
on it here. | „ 


I have now conſidered the uſe of opium in all thoſe caſes 
in which it is moſt nice and difficult, that is, in all the va- 
rious diſeaſes of the febrile kind; and with reſpe& to others, 
our work will be more eaſy. | 


In the comatoſe diſeaſes, it is obvious that opium can 
hardly in any caſe be admiſſible. In ſome caſes of pally, 
attended with convulſive motions, I have known it A 

$ an 
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and with ſucceſs, in relieving tbeſe motions, but en 
at the ſame time, aggravating the primary diſeaſe. | 


In dyſpepſia and hypochondriaſis, there often happens 
pains and ſpaſmodic ſymptoms, which may be, and for the 
maſt part are, relieved by opium, It is accordingly often 
employed, and it is not eaſily withheld from ſuch patients; 
but 1 have always found the frequent uſe of opiates in 150 
diſeaſes extremely pernicious. | 

It is by preſerving the mobility of t the energy of the braid, 
eſpecially in ſpaſmogic affections of an idiopathic kind, that 
opium has diſcovered its great powers. In the moſt violent 
and obſtinate diſeaſe of this kind, the tetanus, opium, though 
often inſufficient, has however been the moſt | reme- 
dy; and it appears that, whatever other nes have 
been propoſed and alleged to be uſeful, hardly any of 
them have been ſo but when opium was at the Lune time 
employed. But I ſay, no more on this ſubjecgt, as I expect 
the enquiries that the Societs Royale of Paris are now en- 
Trg in will give us ſome more light on this ſubject: and 

muſ} alſo refer to the works of that learned Society for 


our beſt mee on 0 uſe of eee in the ww 
phoſua,. 


In various . affeQions of the 1 not accompa- 
nied with any ſtupor, and therefore not to be conſidered as 
epileptic, we have frequently found opium of ſervice ; wh it 
is not always ſo: And as I cannot always in different caſes 
aſſign the cauſes, or diſtinguiſh them by different circum- 
ances z eee eee in which AO 
| cally proper. EW. | 


There is a caſe which 51 aun may be „ Adinpulbel from 


all others, which is generally known under the title of 
Chorea Sti. Viti. Neither the pathology or practice in this 
diſeaſe is well agreed on among phyſicians ; and we cannot 
enter into the diſcuſſion here; but can ſay, from a good deal 


of experience, that opiates have been very generally uſeful in 
the cure of it. k 8 ä Ws 


d 
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On this ſubje& of convulſive diſeaſes, the great queſtion 
wich regard to the uſe of opium has occurred with reſpect 
to epilepſy; and it has been variouſly determined by dif- 
ferent authors. The pathology of the diſeaſe is in many 
reſpects obſcure ; but we can clearly enough perceive. that 
it ariſes from different conditions of the ſyſtem ; and fo 
far as we can diſcern and diſtinguiſh theſe, we may make 
- ſome attempts towards afcertaining in what caſes of epi- 
lepſy opium may be hurtful, and in which it may be 
uſeful. e e W 1 


frequently cured by a low diet than by any other means, It 
is here to be obſerved, that epileptic fits very frequently oC- 
cur from an occaſional turgeſcence of the blood in the veſſels 
of the brain: and from frequent trials, I know that opium 
will not prevent ſuch fits, but if exhibired will bring them 
NOT Re / CT AEST NG 


They are the epilepſies ariſing from irritation applied to 
the nervous ſyſtem in which opium promiſes to be uſeful; 
and when the return of ſuch fits are anywiſe periodical, or 
nearly ſo, opium given a little before the times of acceſ- 
fron, has been often uſeful in preventing the recurrence. 
In many inſtances, however, the, returns of epilepſy are 
irregular ; and in fuch caſes, the frequent uſe of opium, 
either by producing an occaſional turgeſcence of the blood, 
or by increaſing the mobility of the ſyſtem, is often very 
hurtful, 1 . eee d 
As inſtances of epilepſy depending upon jrritation applied 
to the nervous ſyſtem, I conſider all thoſe depending upon 
R oo” an 
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an aura epileptica to be ſuch : and: in ſeveral. caſes; of this 
kind, where the times of acceſſion could be foreſeen, and 
even when the ſymptoms announcing it had come on, I 
wg found opium an effeQual F 


The late Dr: de- Males has given us e io be 6 
ſingular caſe of epilepſy, as occurring only in the time of 
ſleep, and when the recurrence ot the fits was prevented by 
avoiding ſleep: But at the ſame time this very diſeaſe was 
cured; by the uſe: of opium. This, as | have ſaid, may 


ſeem ſingular; but it is not ſo much fo as might at firſt ſight | 


appear: for perhaps the greateſt number of ihe caſes of epi- 


lepſy occur during the night, and during ſleep. In ſeveral 
ſuch caſes I have now frequently found an gere n 


. prevent their. return. 


1 have thus tivated of the uſe of opium; in the Fac 
modic affeQions of the animal functions, and of thoſe 
of the vital; I have to mention only thoſe of the heart 


in palpitation, and thoſe of the — in aha and chin- 
. 


Palpitation i is quaerally 2 . affection and ſo 
far as it depends upon ſpaſmodic affeQions, if the primary 


diſeaſe admits of opium, the ſymptom of palpitation my be 
cured by it alſo. 


In the caſe of aſthma, when the diſeaſe | a8 i 
often does, upon occaſional turgeſcence of the blood in the 
lungs, opium can no be employed with ſafety ; but 


when it depends upon oer irritations, and is purely of the 
ſpaſmodic kind, opium may be employed both 10 prevent 
and to moderate fits with great advantage. Even when 
the diſeaſe is of the catarrhal kind, if it be fit to employ 
opium to relieve the catarrh, it may likewiſe be employed 
to relieve the aſthma depending upon it. But I muſt con- 
clude: by remarking, that in both the ſpaſmodic and catar- 
rhal aſthma, I have frequently employed opium in mode- 


rating the diſeaſe; but _—_ never found it to _ ae, 
tire cure of it. 


5 
% wo . 
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- "With reſpect to the chincough, we have to obſerve, that 
in the firſt ſtage of it, and eſpecially when that is attended 
with fever and difficulty of breathing, opium has always 
appeared to me very hurtful; but when the diſeaſe has 
übte for ſome time, and is in what I call its ſecond 
Rage, and when the fits come molt frequently[in the might- 
time, I have found opium of great uſe ; and as' © judges, \ 
bas nene to Ro! end to the NC. | = 


* the ſpaſmodic aFeQions uSeQing cha _— Clin, 
opium may have much employment. In the pyroſis, 'fre- 
quent in this country under the name of the Water-brafh, 
and frequent in moſt countries of Europe, as a tranſuory ill 
neſs, has been little 4aken notice of by phy ſicians; but it 8 
painful diſorder, and à relief * it is often demanded. 
We have found nothing that gives that relief excepting opi- 
umz; but this relieves only the preſent fit, and e h 
noching to Preventing returns of it. 


In colic, the employment of opium is — 
on. It will pretty certainly relieve the pain for ſome time; 
but if the colic has been brought on, or is attended by coſ- 
tiveneſs, it will certainly confirm the diſeaſe and interrupt 
the operation of the purgatives, which are abſolutely ne- 
cefſary to the cure of it. Opium, however, is certainly 
| ſaited to the cure of every ſpaſmodic affection; and if it can 
be employed ſo as not to interfere with the operation of 
purgatives, it may as an antiſpaſmodic even favour the ope- 
ration of theſe, and contribute to the cure of certain cafes of 
colic. For this purpoſe, fome-praRitioners have exhibited 
the opium and the purgative at the ſame time; but this 
has been feldom foand to anſwer, and it has always :ap- 
peared better, in the urgency of pain, to exhibit the opiate 


by elf ; and in four, five, or fix hours after, when the. 


power of / it was ſamewhat diminifhed, to iexhibit the 
purgutive. In this manner of managing, it is commonly 
neceſſary to employ a purgative of a pomerful kind, and 
one that commonly operates ſoon after its exhibition z und 
- theſe conſiderations will, on the one hand, exclude the em- 
ployment of aloetics, and, on the other, tecommenu the 


oleum ricinl. 


In 
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In affections of the alimentary canal, of a nature con- 
trary to that of colic, that is, where the action of the 


canal is preternaturally increaſed, as in vomiting ee 
and diarthœa, opium is a more undoubted remedy... | 


Vomiring i is commonly a 8 affection, from 
very various cauſes ; and in many caſes cannot be cured by 
opium: but the diſtinction of theſe caſes cannot be entered 
into here; and [ have only to obſerve, that there are more 
caſes of it than is commonly imagined to be relieved by 


WN en 2270 NN * 


It is common with praQtitioners to exhibit the opium by 
the mouth; and it is often in ſuch caſes immediately rejeQed 
again by vomiting, without having any effect in relieving 
the diſeaſe; which muſt always render the praQitioner 
uncertain to what quantity it may be neceſſary to repeat the 
opiate, In all ſuch caſes, when the vomiting is not imme- 
diately ſtopped by the opiate given, and this is rejected by 
vomiting, it is extremely improper to repeat it in the ſame 
männer; and a much ſurer meaſure is to throw the opium, 


Joined with a ſmall bulk of a mild liquid, into the anus ; 


and when thus thrown in, in ſufficient quantity, it will as 
certainly ſtop the vengong as if it had been thrown into the 
ſtomach itſelf. 


In Cholera, the employment of opium, as directed by 
SYDENHAM, is ſo well underſtood that we need not ſay 
any thing of it here: and I go on to ſpeak of its uſe in 
diarrhoea, in which i it has not been fo frequent as we judge it 
ought to be. 


As digtrhars ſeems always to depend upon an increaſed 
action of the inteſtines, ſo, except in a few ſingular inſtances 
in which opium proved purgative, we have found it very 
univerſally-to have the power of diminiſhing, and for ſome 
time ſuſpending, the action of the inteſtines; and therefore 
very univerſally of uſe in the diarrhea. This indeed may 
ſometimes be a ſymptomatic affection, and therefore not to 
be entirely cured by opiates ; and ſometimes the diſeaſe 
may depend upon an acrimony which muſt be evacuated in 

Vor. II. Þ order 
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order to the entire cure of the diſeaſe. But ſtill in moſt 
caſes it ſeems to be ſafely employed: for as its operation if 
not very durable, it will not long interfere with the uſe os 
other remedies that may be thought neceſſary; and it feldom 
happens that the temporary ſuſpenſion of the diarrhoea is of 
any bad conſequence. In many caſes we have found pur- 
gatives to be very hurtful, and the diſeaſe to be more 
quickly cured by the continued uſe of opium alone. 


There is no diſeaſe in which opium has been more fre- 
quently ſpoken of as a remedy than in hyſteric affections; 

but there is nothing | find more difficult to treat of in a 
ſcientific manner. | 


The term Hyſteria I would willingly confine to the 
affection which I have deſcribed under that title in my Firſt 
Lines; but moſt writers are diſpoſed to extend the meaning 
of it much farther, and to every unuſual feeling, or irregular 
morion, that ſeems to ariſe from a mobility of the nervous 
ſyſtem. To give any due limits to this idea of hyſteric, I find 
beyond the reach of my ſkill, and ſhall not attempt it here: 
and with reſpec to my preſent ſubject, can only ſay, that 
in Hyſteria, as I would define it, and as generally affecting 
plethoric habits, and depending upon an occaſional tur- 
geſcence of the genital ſyſtem, I hold opium to be an im- 

proper, and commonly a hurtful, remedy. h 


- But, on the other hand, in all thoſe caſes of unuſual feel- 
ing arid irregular motions,. not depending upon a plethoric 
ſtate, but manifeſtly upon a mobility of the nervous ſyſtem, 
opium is a very certain remedy. Whenever therefore 
theſe ſymptoms are in exceſs, it may be employed, though 
it be difficult to ſet the proper limits to its uſe. There are 
caſes in which its tonic and antiſpaſmodie powers muſt be 
frequently repeated; but it is to be remarked, that-where- 
ever that neceſſity does not manifeſtly occur, the frequent 
uſe of it increaſes the mobility of the ſyſtem, and creates a 
ſeeming neceſſity that readily induces a habit, which again, 
conſtantly indulged, has a tendency to deſtroy the ſyſtem 
altogether, | * v a 
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In the 171 "th canina, and in the moſt violent ſtate of it, 
the hydrophobia, opium has been employed; but the ex- 


periments reported have not been ſo many as to fix our 


judgment on this ſubject: and for what may be ſaid upon it, 
1 muſt refer my readers to the labours of the learned and 
induſtrious Societe Royale of Paris, who have taken much 
pains and employed the moſt proper means for aſcertaining 
the. A in this diſeaſe. | 


ea, 


In mania the employment of opium is nice and di fficult. 


In the appendix to Werkk's Hiſtoriz Apoplecticorum, we 
have an account of mania being cured by larger doſes of 
opium; and it may be true: but there is no ſuch account 


of thoſe. caſes as might ſerve to ſpecify cheir peculiar cha- 
raQec, ſo as to enable us to imitate the practice, v 
we know pretty certainly that there are he caſes whi 


do not admit of the ſame.., 


In ſeveral caſes of mania we have employed opium, ang 
in ſome have found it uſeful in moderating the violence of 
the diſeaſe ; but in other caſes we have found it manifeſtly 
hurtful : and we have not had ſo many opportunities of 


treating the diſeaſe as to allow us to diſtinguiſh clearly the 


caſes in which it may be proper. We ſuppoſe there are 


many caſes of the diſeaſe depending upon an organic affection 


of the brain, in which no benefit is to be expected from 
opium; but there are certainly many other caſes in which, 
from their tranſitory nature, we cannot ſuppoſe any ſuch 


organic affeQion, and in which therefore opium may be ad- 


miſſible and uſeful. 
If we may ſuppoſe that ſuch caſes 38 upon occaſional 


cauſes of excitement without inflammation, we ſhould ju 
opium to be a promiſing remedy ; but probably it muſt be 
given in larger doſes than we commonly exhibit, and poſſibl bly 


in ſuch large doſes as BERNARD HuzT aQually employ 
In ſome trials we have found it moderate the diſeaſe, and 
induce ſleep; but I have neyer puſhed it ſo far as to obtain 


an entire; cure, becauſe I ſuſpeQed that in many caſes the 
diſeaſe approached, ſo much 10 a phrenitis as to render the 
"Urge; uſe of opium very dangerous. We cannot indeed treat 


P 2 this 
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this ſubject with ſo much preciſion as were to be wiſhed; 

but other practitioners having more opportunities of 
practice, by conſidering what 1 have ſaid both here and 
above on the ſubje& of delirium in DE may ſettle this 
mother more exactly.  dÞÞ 


35 ' There i is now but one other diſeaſe in which as uſe of 
opium is to be mentioned; and with reſpect to which our 
opinion will be expected: this is the venereal diſeaſe, in 


Which of late opium has been very much employed, and 


with various ſucceſs. We do not think it neceſſary to give 
an account of the different facts reported, and of the lf. 


ferent opinions entertained, on this ſubjeQ, as | they 


are to be found in many books which are in every 
body's hands; and all that ſeems to be incumbent on 
me is to ſay what I have learned from my own expe- 


rience, and from that of my fellow-praQtitioners in 


Scotland. From this we have not learned that opium has 
been alone a remedy for the venereal diſeaſe; and any 
experiments that we know to have been made, lead us to 
conclude, that it is never alone ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
But from almoſt every experiment made, we are well aſſured 
of its being of very great uſe in almoſt every circumſtance of 
the diſeaſe. It moderates and alleviates every ſymptom; 


and in many of them it will do this without the aſſiſtance 


of other remedies. 


We are well perſuaded that it will almoſt in every caſe 
favour and expede the effects of mercury, either in removing 
fymptoms, or in entirely curing the diſeaſe. We have 
only further to remark, that the opium in this caſe ſeems 
to operate by obviating the effects of the general acrimony 
in the ſyſtem ; and this ſuppoſition explains both why large 
doſes of the opium are neceſſary, and why perſons bear 
theſe large doſes in this diſeaſe better than in many other 
caſes. 


The effe&s of opium hithdris mentioned are for the moſt 
part ſuch as appear in conſequence of 'its being given by the 
mouth; but we have alſo had occaſion to ſay, that it may 
be introduced by the anus into the inteſtines : And it is proper 

Lo a 5 to 
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to remark, that not only in the caſe of vomiting, but alſo 
in many others, it may be introduced in this way into the 
inteſtines, and in this way produce all the effects that have 
been; mentioned of its being thrown into the ſtomach. In 
ſome perſons there is a peculiar irritability of the ſtomach 


with reſpeQ to opium, and from whence ſeveral diſorders 


11 Ad are avoided 7 its 950 Ns into the 
Some practitioners are of opinion, that ſome "eifects of 
opium upon the nervous ſyſtem in general, as headach and 
vomiting, which often appear in the morning after a doſe of 
opium had been thrown into the ſtomach” over night, are 
not ſo ready to appear after its being thrown into the 
rectum; but this ſeems to depend upon the doſe in the 
latter caſe being weaker, either from the quantity employed, 
or from the leſſer ſenſibility of the rectum. This leads t 
obſerve, that the ſenſibility of the tectum is ſo much 70 
than that of the ſtomach, that it is commonly neceſſa 
when applied to the former, to employ at leaſt double the 
quantity of what would have been ſufficient for the latter. bo 4 


In the application of opium to the n it is neceſſary 
to introduce it in a liquid form, to avoid giving along with it 
any thing that may in the leaſt prove irritating to the reQum z 
and therefore a ſolution in water is the moſt convenient to 
be employed in this way. This is farther to be obſerved, 
that we are ſometimes diſappointed in this practice by the 
opiate glyſter's being rejected ſoon after it has been given. 
Hence it is as improper to throw it into the rectum in ſome 
caſes of diarrhea and teneſmus, as we ſaid above it was 
improper, in the caſe of vomiting to throw it into the 
ſtomach : but even though neither diarrhea nor teneſmus 
be preſent, opiate glyſters are ſometimes rejected ſoon after 
they have been given. This perhaps may be owing to a 
peculiar irritability of the rectum in certain perſons ; but 
we have found it commonly owing to too great a bulk of 
liquid being thrown into it; and therefore I adviſe, that 
opiate glyſters be never made of more bulk than that of 


three, or at. moſt four, ounces of liquid, and this, as we 


have ſaid, of a very mild kind. I find that three drams of 
| "ts 
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| m arabic, diſſolved in three ounces of water, makes * 
ack and ready Preparation for that purpoſe, 


We muſt now add, that opium may be pte pes not 
al by being thrown into the ſtomach or into the rectum, 
but may alſo by being applied to the ſkin. In this caſe, as 
opium acts always firſt, as 1 have ſaid above, upon the 
parts to which it is immediately applied, ſo it may be often 
applied to the external parts with ſome advantage ; and, by 
diminiſhing the ſenſibility of theſe parts, it may relieve the 
pain that happens to affect them. We find alſo, that opium 
operates not only on the parts to which it is, immediately 
applied, but that, without being communicated to the ſen- 
ſorium, it operates to a certain extent on the nerves of the 
parts adjoining to that which it is more immediately applied 
to, in diminiſhing their ſenſibility, and thereby in relieving 
their pains. Thus a plaſter of opium applied to the temple 
has often relieved the toothach. In other caſes, when it is 
applied to the ſkin, whether it penetrates by inorganic pores 
to the viſcera of the abdomen, or it it only acts on the 
teguments, and particularly on the muſcles conſenting with 
the viſcera, we would not confidently determine; but we 
have certainly' found the external application relieve the 
pains and . of the ſtomach and inteſtines. ' 


The exterpal application has been made under different 
forms, and I believe it may have effects either in the form 
of plaſter or poultice; but we are very certain that its effects 
are moſt conſiderable when applied in a liquid form. In this 
form it may be employed as diſſolved in water, wine, or 
ſpirit z but we preſume that it will always be moſt eſfeQual 
when diser in reQified ſpirit. This certainly moſt 
powerfully extracts the volatile part of opium, upon which 
its powers eſpecially depend; and this ſame volatile pr 
may be preſumed to be the moſt readily penetrating, and 
e the moſt fit for external uſe. 


After thus endeavouring to aſſign the various powers and 
virtues of opium, we muſt, in the next place, ſay ſomewhat 
of its pharmaceutical treatment and exhibition. The former 


has been very various, and very little upon ſcientific Fn We 
e 


es BA 
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We know of no means that can be employed in operating 
upon the opium alone that can improve its virtues. The 
volatile and active parts of it may be extracted from the 
other parts of its ſubſtance by rectified ſpirit of wine; but 
the tincture and extract made. by this menſtruum has the 
ſame powers and virtues as the entire opium, and only differs 


by being brought into a ſmaller bulk. It is at the ſame time 


found, that theſe preparations are more offenſive to the 
ſtomach than the entire opium, and are therefore very 
little employed. The other menſtruums, as proofsſpirit, 
wine, and water, that may be employed in extracting 
opium, do it all of them much on the ſame footing, ex- 
tracting both the gummy and reſinous parts; ſo that the 
ſeveral tinctures do not differ but in proportion to the quan- 
tities employed. In all of them the qualities are the ſame 
as thoſe of the entire opium, with a very little difference 
from the ſolid or liquid form; the former, in certain caſes 
of irritability in the ſtomach, being readier to ſit upon it 
than the latter. e e 


As opiam may do ill as well as good, phyſicians have 
thought of correcting its bad qualities; but as they are not 
ſeparable from its good, the buſineſs of correction has been 
to no purpoſe. From the notion of the ancients with reſpect 
to its coldneſs, the correction has been attempted, by the 
joining with it aromatic and heating medicines, which was 
very anciently praiſed, and has in ſome meaſure been con- 
tinued to the preſent time. Some praQitioners are of opinion, 
that the addition of aromatics renders opium more agreeable 
to the ſtomach: and we dare not aſſert that this does not, 
in ſome caſes take place; but we have hardly ever obſerved 
it, and we are very certain that the ſaffron and aromatics 
which are added to our thebaic tinQures, in the quantity 
they are employed, can neither do good nor ill. Both the 
colleges” of London and Edinburgh have now omitted all 
additions to the tinQure of opium, but both of them have 
retained the elixir paregoricum; which, either in the 
choice or proportion of its ingredients, I cannot perceive to 
have any other meaning than that of giving a variety of 
formula. Other attempts to correct opium have been equal - 
ly fruitleſs; and the correction ſuppoſed to be obtained has 

amounted 
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amounted to no more than a weakening of its power, without 
producing any change in its qualities. Some means of 
weakening its power may be readily found, particularly ſuch 
practices as give occaſion to the diſſipation of its moſt volatile 
parts. Such is the making of the extractum thebaicum 
of the London College, in conſequence of a ſolution in 
water; and in the bringing this into the form of an extract, 
ſo much heat is employed as occaſions the diſſipation men- 
tioned: but here I maintain there is no change in the qua- 
lities of the opium, and the only change effected conſiſts in 
the weakening of its power; ſo that two grains of this is 
neceſſary to produce the effects of one grain of the crude 
opium of the ſame quality that was employed in the pre- 

tion. Ancther means of weakening the powers of opium, 
is the application of acids, and we have found this very 
effeQual: but, it does not change the qualities; for; when 
given in a ſufficient doſe, it has all the ſame effects as the 
crude opium. * | 


We know but one kind of addition that can be made to 
opium with the effect of modifying its operation; and this 
is the addition of emetics and neutral ſalts, which is done 
in making Dover's powder. In this ipecacuanha has been 
conſtantly employed; and it has been ſuppoſed that it has 
a ſpecific power of diminiſhing the power of opium, 
as in that powder larger doſes of opium can be em- 
ployed than would be proper in the uſe of opium. alone. 
This opinion, however, of the power of ipecacuanha with 
reſpeQ to opium, we admit of, as we ſuppoſe that the large 
doſes of opium which are given in Do vxtz's powder become 
ſafe only becauſe, by the other ingredients, it is direQed: to 
ſweat. This we take to be the effeA of ipecacuanha; not 
by any ſpecific, but by its emetic power, for we can obtain 
the ſame effect by antimonial emetics ; for by theſe, as well 
as by ipecacuanha, we can be allowed to employ larger doſes 
ol opium than we could of opium alone. „ 


It certainly belongs to a treatiſe on the virtues of opium, 
to explain and aſcertain the virtues of Dover's powder; 
and I have. mentioned ſome of them. above, when ſpeaking 
of the uſe of it in intermittent fevers, in rheumatiſm, and 
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in dyſentery; and I leave the farther. uſe of ii to be learned * 
by an analogy from thoſe caſes.” We have only to add, 
that wherever the Dover's powder is to be employed, 
the effects and benefits of it will depend very much upon 2 
proper adminiſtration, which we have very often obſerved 
to be negleQed or miſtaken; and therefore e ſubjoin here 
— have learned from much IO to be a moſt 
proper management of it. TRE. nin 29 (* 


The powder is to be given in the morning, when 
ordinary ſleep or: the time of it is over. Sleep 
n you * is eee 0. fav === 
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For ſecurity aginl cold, jromg patient is to be laid in 
woollen, that is, in a flannel ſhirt and i in Wan the bed-. 
linen being entirely remove. od bees t 


hen the 


The powder will be taken moſt properly by being made 


into a bolus with a little ſyrup, and ſwallowed in 2 nes 
that the taſts of it _ panes 1 nn 


| The covering on the body way beonly what de vet 
has been uſed to ſleep in; but commonly it will be con- 
venient to make ſome addition over the whole body, and 
always ſome conſiderable addition upon the feet and 


legs. 


As the 8 is — 2 to be thrown up by ee 
drink ſhould 2 e into the flomerk till ſome ſweat breaks 
out. } . » 


* 


| When the ſweat begins to break out, the perth may 

| then take frequently, but at firſt in ſmall portions, ſome 

; warm liquid, ſuch as thin gruel, weak ſage, or bohea tea; 

and of ſuch drinks he ſhould take frequently 1 the 
courſe of the eee 


When the from has broken wy if; it 3 not ting 
freely to the legs and feet, ſome additional cover ing ſhould 
be laid over theſe parts, or to lay boiled bricks or _ | 

| led 


Eee 
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filled with warm water to the ſoles of his feet; for it is 
always proper ior render the ſweating thus univerſal bd 
a tn od ot elution racks 
2 0 thivAeeat ſhould be amen on with as little as 
unea(ineſs to the perſon as poſſible, if he finds himſelf very 
warm and teſtleſs, the additional covering that was upon 


the body, and even à part of that uy _—_ — 1 — _ legs, 
may be gradually removed. 0 


Af. the-perſon bears the ſweating eaſily, it is of much con- 
ſequence to continue it for ſome length of time, and always? 
if- poſſible for twelve hours: then it will be allowable to let 
it ceaſe, by drying the body very well with warm towels, 
and ſhifting the body into dry flannels and blankets, and al- 
lowing him afterwards to put out his hands, and perhaps his 
arms,-from under the bed-clothes'; but he ould continue wo 
flannel and blankets till next morning. 


During the ſweating, inſtead of the drinks above men- 
tioned, he may take frequently a weak ſoup; as chicken 
broth, or what we call beef tea; and at his ordinary time of 
meals, he may take ſome dry toaſt with theſe broths; or if 
the ſweat does not proceed freely, and it is at the ſame 
time not attended with much warmth,” he mav, inſtead of 
the drinks mentioned, ew gy ne RP 3 or _— 
wine whey. 


In the morning after this ſweating, the perſon may come 
out of bed, and put on his linen, and other parts of his or- 
dinary dreſs, but ſnould keep his chamber, or at leaſt within 
doors, for the whole day after; and even for a day or two 
after that, he ſhould de yy een in * his being 
expoſes to vol. | 

By this indmjaifiration I have found the Doven's you 
der a highly uſeful remedy. 


With reſpe& to the exhibition of opium, we have fome- 
times found a ſmall doſe of it anſwer the purpoſe; as, in 
the gradual uſe of opium and of wine, the ſtimulant power 
is firſt exerted, ſo ſmall doſes are ready to prove ſtimulafit 
1. : rather 
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rather than ſedative : but for obtaining the latter effect, it is 
commonly neceſſary to give a full doſe. This at a medium, 
for adults, is at leaſt one grain: And I am a little ſurpriſed 
at BERGIVUs putting the main doſe at half a grain, and at 
TRATTE's telling us that he never goes beyond a grain- 
Both ſuch accounts ſhow me, that they do not uſe. opium 
freely either in Sweden or Sileſia. --We find it often ſafe ind 
proper to give more than à grain; and whenever there is 


any irritation in the ſyſtem to be overcome, it is commonly - / 


neceſſary to go ſtill farther. In all caſes it may be proper 
to begin with moderate doſes; but where theſe do not an- 
ſwer. the purpoſe, they muſt be repeated and increaſed till 
the deſired effect is obtained: and we very often. find that 
they may be - increaſed with ſafety to a very high degree. 
In a caſe. of the gout in the ſtomach, I have by degrees 
gone to the doſe of ten grains twice a day; and when the 
diſeaſe was overcome, the doſe of opium was gradually 
diminiſhed, till in the courſe of two or three weeks it was 
none at all; and in all this no harm appeared to be done 
to the ſyſtem. We frequently find, that when a ſtro 

irritation is to. be overcome, very large doſes may. be given 
without procuring ſleep, or ſhowing any of theſe dele- 
terious effects that in other caſes appear from much ſmaller - - 
quantities given. All this appears from the practice now -- 
well known in' tetanus, mania, ſmall-pox, gout and ſy- 

philis. e Nn $5 4 TY 


In the uſe of opium, it is to be conſtantly obſerved, that 
in the caſe of irritation, when large and repeated doſes are 
neceſſary, that even the effeQs of ſuch doſes do not long 
continue; and therefore, that the repetitions muſt, be made 
at no long intervals. We have frequently obſerved in ſuch 
caſes, that the effects of opium do not continue longer than 
eight hours; and that, after ſuch an interval, if the diſeaſe 
has not yielded to former exhibitions, a repetition becomes 
neceſſary. It is hardly requiſite to repeat here what we have 
ſaid above of narcotics in general, that opium is ſubjected to 
that law of cuſtom by which the force of impreſſions. in 
which the body is paſſive becomes weaker by repetition; and 
that, when frequent repetitions are requiſite, it is always 
neceſlary to increaſe ' the doſ. ole £8 

a | Cicur A. 


Be 
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CicurA. 
There are many inſtances of the fallacy of experience in 
matters of the materia medica; but there is no inſtance in 
which it appears more ſtrongly than in the hiſtory of our 
preſent fubjeA. Since Dr. Sr on cx recommended it from 
his own experience as a moſt effectual remedy in many dif- 
eaſes, it has been employed by many praQitioners in every 
part of Furope; and taking in the whole of the reports we 
have had, I am ſtill at a loſs to ſay what are truly the 
powers and virtues of this plant. I am diſpoſed to think 
that the worthy Baron Srok ck, from a partiality to his 
own diſcovery, and from much falſe information given in 
complaifance and adulation to the rank he holds, has re- 
preſented the virtues of hemlock as much greater than ever. 
they were, or ever will be found to be; and many are the 
inſtances in which prac̃titioners of the greateſt candour and 
diſcernment haye found this medicine to fall much ſhort of 
the promiſes which Baron SToRCKk had given of it. For 
experiments directly contradictory to thoſe of Baron 8r ox cx, 
we would not adduce the teſtimonies of a declared enemy, 
and of a man of the moſt difficult acceſs to all new opinions 
and remedies, the late Dr. de Hatn: But we have no 
reaſon to reject the teſtimony of perſons not ſuſpected of par- 
tiality ; and, in the particular caſe of cancers, we. have 
the experiments of PETRUs Ar. BIERKEN, as reported by 
BrrG1vs, which aſſert, that the cicuta not only fails in 
the cure of cancers, but that it aggravates the diſeaſe, and 
| haſtens on the fatal event of it. In the other inſtances ſeem- 
ingly contradicting the aſſertions of Baron SToRcK, we 
confider many of them as merely inſtances of failure of 
what Baron SToRCK had led to expect; but ſuch negatives 
do not allow them to afford any concluſion.” 1 know from 
my own obſervation, that many of the trials had been un- 
fairly made. Sometimes the proper plant had not been em- 
ployed, and frequently that it had been.improperly prepared, 
1 have frequently found the extract, both as prepared at 
Vienna and here at home, a perfectly inert ſubſtance, and 
producing no ſenſible effects on the body, though given in 
very large quantities. The nicety of Dr. Morris, in diſ- 
9 855 tinguiſhing 
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tinguiſhing the extracts of different places, ſeems to depend 
upon the general fallacy attending this preparation. What 
this is owing to we cannot clearly determine; but fuch is 
the uncertainty of extracts of the cicuta, that the practj 
tioners of this country have very univerſally deſerted the uſe 
of that preparation; and when they think of employing this 
plant, they always employ it in powder. This indeed is 
commonly more to be depended upon than the extract; but 
the powder alſo, from improper drying or keeping, is liable 
to N and we have frequently found it in a perfectly 
inert ſtate, - 18 8 


In illuſtration of all this I give a particular hiſtory: A 
lady labouring under a cancer in the 'breaſt was' adviſed to 
uſe the cicuta; and ſhe accordingly got a quantity of it in 
powder, and weighed out the doſes of it for herſelf. She 
began with a ſmall doſe ; and feeling no ſenſible effects fromm 
that, ſhe went on increaſing the doſe till ſhe had” taken a 
dram for a doſe. By the time the had come to this ſize of 
doſe, ſhe had taken the whole of the parcel ſhe had got 
from the apothetary, and therefore ſent to him for a freſh 
parcel of the powder. She had, however, been acviſed, 
that when ſhe was to paſs from one parcel to another, ſhe 
ſhould ſuſpe& ſome inequality in the different parcels ; and 
therefore, though ſhe had taken a former parcel in a ny 
large doſe, ſhe ſhould begin any freſh parcel with aſi 
doſe only. Upon this occaſion, therefore, ſhe was reſolved 
to follow this advice; and as ſhe had taken ſixty grains of 
the former, ſhe would take twenty only of the new parcel: 
but ſuch was the inequality of the two parcels, that ſhe was 
nearly killed by the twenty grains ſhe had then taken. In ten 

or fifteen minutes after ſhe had taken the doſe, ſhe was affeQ- 
ed with ſickneſs, tremor, giddineſs, delirium, and convul- 
ſions. Happily for her the ſickneſs proceeded to a vomiting, 
with which part of the powder was thrown up; but the 
vomiting continued, and probably till the whole was thrown 
out: and notwithſtanding this, the delirium, and even the 
convulſions, continued for ſome hours after. Theſe ſymp- 
toms, however, gradually abating, a ſleep at length came 
on; and after ſome hours ſhe waked, free from all the 
former ſymptoms. This ſhows ſufficiently the unequal ſtate 

| | | of 
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of the hemlock in powder. The ſame powder in the quan- 
tity of five or ſix grains only occaſioned ſome tremor and 


giddineſs, When the former parcel taken to ſixty grains had 


no ſenſible effects at all. I hold it as a rule, that when 
hemlock; either in the form of powder or extract, has no 


ſenſible effects when taken to twenty grains for a doſe, 


the medicine may be ſuppoſed to be imperfe&; and that, 
if it is to be continued, 


: . 8 . 
+. {4 — - 
* 


From what has been ſaid, it will ſufficiently appear, that 
the many failures that have been reported of hemlock do not 
afford any proof of its being uſeleſs as a medicine; and; as 
it bas manifeſtly ſtrong, powers in affecting the human ſyf- 
tem, I conclude that like all other ſubſtances poſſeſſed of ſuch 
powers, it may be a very efficacious medicine. This, we 
believe, will be allowed ; but it may till be a queſtion, in 
what diſeaſes and caſes of them it may be of peculiar effi- 
cacy ? Here I am at a loſs, from my own experience or that 
of others, to anſwer this queſtion. We have known it 
uſeful in reſolving and diſcuſſing ſchirroſities of different 
| Kinds, and particularly thoſe of a ſcrophulous nature. We 
have alſo known it uſeful in healing ulcers which had come 
upon ſchirrous tumours, and which continued to be ſur- 
rounded with ſuch ſchirroſity; and in ſome ulcers certainly 
that approached to the nature of cancer. Even in caſes that 


* 


might certainly be conſidered as truly cancerous, I am ſo far 


from being of the opinion of BizRKEN of its rather aggra- 
vating the diſeaſe, that I have found it in ſeveral caſes to re- 
lieve the pains, and mend the quality of the matter pro- 
. .ceeding from the ſore, and even to make a conſiderable ap- 

proach towards healing it; though I muſt own that I never 
was concerned in a cancerous caſe in which the cure of the 
. fore was completed. Ne 


This medicine has been by many reported as uſeful in 
ſyphilis; and one of the moſt competent judges on this 
ſubject, Mr. Jonx Hux ER, has found it to be ſo, I 
myſelf have employed it in ſome caſes with advantage, but 
in ſeveral others I have not found any benefit from its uſe. 
Tbe ancients were of opinion that it diminiſhed the von 
7 - rea 


another parcel of it ſhould be 
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real appetite ; ; but BerG1vs thinks i it has a contrary effect, 
and mentions a caſe in which it had reſtored the power 
of venery when it had been loſt: but ſo far as my obſerva- 


tion goes, there is no foundation for 2 1 one * the 
other opinion. | | 


I have ſaid PRE: that-it oben fails 3 its » bold; exhi- 
bited in an inert ſtate, and that it can only ſucceed when it 
ſhows ſome. ſenſible effects on the ſyſtem: but candour 
obliges me to acknowledge, that in many caſes where it did 
ſhow ſenſible effects, it failed in curing a difeaſe, though 
ſimilar to thoſe in which it had ſucceeded ; and I am yet 
at a loſs to aſcertain the caſes to which it is noma e 
adapted. 


With reſpelt to the pharmaceutic treatment vof himlock; 
there are different opinions concerning the proper time of 
gathering the plant. We have been in uſe here to gather it 
before the flowers, and even almoſt before the flower-bearing 
ſtalks appear: and from ſome experiments we have been led 
to judge, that at this period of its growth the virtues of the 
hemlock are the ſtrongeſt. Dr. ForutrGILL was of opi- 
nion that theſe virtues were ſtronger at a more advanced 
period, when the flowers were falling of, and the ſeeds be- 
ginning to be formed; and if we underſtand BEROIUS 
rightly, he ſeems to be for allowing the growth to proceed 
ſtill farther, and till the ſeeds are ready to fall of, We muſt 
leave it to farther experience to determine this matter more 
exactly, though I believe it is of little conſequence which | 
ever of the praQices be followed. 


We ig for the moſt part employed the 1 of the 
plant; but a phyſician, lately of this place, was ſtrongly 
perſuaded that the ſeeds, treated by decoction, and brought 
into the form of an extract, gave a preparation more pow- 
erful than that made of the leaves, and therefore gave 
occaſion for ſuch an extract to be introduced into our diſpen- 


ſatory: but this property of the [ſeeds I have not had con- 


firmed by my own obſervations, and muſt think it ſucceeded 
no better with the other fellows of the college, as we do not 


and that ſuch a (reprints continues to be made: I 
e 


* 
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| 5 We have obſerved above, that both the extract and the 


powder are liable to be in an imperfect ſtate; and we have 


not attempted to aſſign the cauſes of this, but muſt earneſtly 
recommend it to the apothecary to find out thoſe cauſes, 
that they may be avoided : and to engage his attention to 
this matter, we muſt repeat what has been ſaid above, that 
unleſs the hemlock produces ſenſible effects on the nervous 


ſyſtem, it cannot be a remedy in any diſeaſe ; and we are 


diſpoſed to add, that thoſe effects muſt be pretty ſtrong, in 
order to render the hemlock' an efficacious medicine. The 
praQitioner indeed ſhould take care, by bringing on theſe 


effects by degrees, to avoid its becoming a poiſon ; but it is 


to be ſuſpeRed, that by bringing on the effects too ſlowly, 
the medicine fails in many caſes ; and by its being gradually 
habituated to the ſyſtem, that it has leſs effect than it might 
otherwiſe have had. | 


Baron STORCK is very fond of repreſenting the hemlock 
as a very innocent medicine: and we have known it taken 


for a very great length of time without any bad effects; 


but I am certain it may prove a poiſon, and that it is only 
by its being ſlowly habitvated to the ſyſtem that it proves, 
as every other vegetable poiſon may be, ſufficiently in- 
nocent. | . 


In mentioning the adminiſtration, we mult remark, that 
it is often applied externally with advantage, and particularly 
in the form of poultice; but in the form of plaſter, in 
which it has been often employed, it ſeems to be of very 
little effect. In the form of. poultice it has been uſeful in 
reſolving ſome indurations, eſpecially thoſe of the ſcrophu- 
lous kind; but in the indolent ſchirroſities in the breaſts of 
women it is ſeldom of any ſervice : and we have found the 


frequent application of hemlock poultices do much harm, by 
bringing theſe tumours ſooner to an open cancer. 9 


1 Wen CicuTA VI ROSA. 


1 Tbe ioot of this plant is well known to be a ſtrong poi- 


ſon both to men and brute animals, with the exception of 
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the goats and fwine of Norway,” who are not hurt by it. 

Its deletefious powers in man are ſo confiderable, that they 
have prevented its being employed as an internal medicine; 
though with me this is not a ſufficient reaſon for our not 


attempting a trial of this and ſome other of the umbellife- 
rous poiſons. 8 
If it be true that both the roots a leaves holla much 
milder by drying, we might probably find an intermediate 
ſtate between the freſh and the dry, with which our trials 
of this might be made with more ſafety. The roots of the 
cicuta have been much recommended as an external remedy 
in many caſes ; but us theſe recommendations have proceed- 
ed ypon the alleged experience of a barbarous people, we 
cannot pay much regard to them. | 


BELLADONNA. © 4 


This is a medicine that has been very long known for its 
narcotic and deleterious powers; and from theſe powers it 
is ſufficiently probable that it might be an efficacious me- 
dicine, Its berries and leaves are the parts which have 
been chiefly employed : The former being taken unwittingly 
by children, have often ſhown their poiſonous quality; but 
this does not hinder us from believing that GESNRR em- 
ployed them ſafely as a ſoporiferous and anodyne medicine; 
and we have often reſolved to imitate his practice, but have 
always been by certain accidents diverted from it. 


It is the leaves that have of late been eſpecially em- 
ployed as a medicine; and they have been AN in 
powder, in infuſion, and in extract from a watery infuſion. 


The latter I have often found, like that of the hemlock, 


to be an inert ſubſtance ; but the powder and infuſion of 
the leaves are more certainly active. They have both been 
eſpecially employed in the cure of cancers; and there are 
many inſtances of their utility reported by perſons of good 
credit: but at the ſame time there are as many reports of its 
having been employed without ſucceſs ; and the latter re- 
ports are ſometimes from perſons who had upon "= OCCa- 
ſions e it with . 5 


Vor. II. Q 6 The 
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The ſame variety of event has occurred to myſelf. | 
have had a cancer of the lip entirely cy it ; a ſchirro- 
fity in a woman's breaſt, of ſuch a kind as frequently 
proceeds to a cancer, I have found entirely diſcuſſed by the 
uſe of it; a fore a little below the eye, which had put on 
« cancerous appearance, was much mended by the internal 
uſe of the belladonna: but the patient having learned 
- ſomewhat of the poiſonous nature of the medicine, refuſed 
to continue the uſe of it, upon which the ſore again ſpread 
and was painful; but upon a return to the uſe of the 
belladonna, was again mended to a conſiderable degree: 
when the ſame fears again returning, the uſe of it was 
again laid aſide, and with the ſame conſequence of the 
ſore*s becoming worſe. Of theſe alternate ſlates, connected 
with the alternate uſe of, and abſtinence from, the bella- 
donna, there were ſeveral of theſe alternations which fell 
under my own obſervation ; but the patient being removed 


to a great diſtance, 1 do not know how long theſe changes . 


took place: but in the mean time, I was very well con- 
vinced of the power and virtues of the medicine in certain 
caſes. At the ſame time, I muſt own, that in ſeveral caſes, 
both of ſchirroſity and of open ſores, it has not anſwered 
my expeQations. Bs 


I have only further to add, that the infuſion of the bella- 
donna is ready to bring on a dryneſs and conſiderable ſtric · 
ture of the pharynx and adjoining parts of the æſophagus. 
In one inftance of a perſon uſing it at a diſtance and with- 
out any communication with me, when taking the infuſion, 
with the effect of nearly healing up a cancer of the lip, 
he had this dryneſs and ſtricture come on to a great degree, 
and was ſuddenly killed by a very copious throwing up ot 
blood, ſeemingly, as I was informed, proceeding from the 
fauces. | F 


* 


| HrosciAuus. a FOR 

This is a plant which has been long well known for its 
narcotic and deleterious qualities; and many inſtances are 
reported of its fatal effects in man and other animals: but 
notwithſtanding its deleterious powers, it has been employed 
as a medicine both in ancient and modern times. The 
roots, 


A 
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— 
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roots, the ſeeds, and the leaves, have all been upon occaſion 
employed; but till very lately it was eſpecially the ſeeds 
which were much commended for reſtraining hæmorrhagies 
of all kinds, and particularly by the excellent Mr. BortE. 
The credit however of this excellent perſon, in reporting 
the virtues of medicines, for reaſons | have given before, 
does not ſtand high with us. We have not tried the ſeeds, 
but have employed the extract of the leaves very often. 
This, like other narcotic ſubſtances, -will ſometimes mode- 
rate and reſtrain hemorrhagies ; but for the reaſons we 
gave before on the ſubje& of opium, we are perſuaded, 
that, except where the hæmorrhagy manifeſtly depends 


upon a particular irritation, — and all other derne 
may be very hurtful. 


The ſeeds for a long time paſt have not "Re . 
in the practice of Britain, nor were the leaves or any 
paration of them thought off till lately, that: the Baron 
STORCK endeavoured to introduce the extract of the 
leaves, As uſual with him, he gives us many caſes of dif- 
ferent diſeaſes in which this extract had been uſeful ; but 
ſo far as we have learned, his credit has not been ſupported 
by other practitioners. 


With reſpe& to its effects in mania, 5 and 
epilepſy, the experiments of GR EDI NG, reported in Lup- 
wie's Adverſaria, are very contradiQory to thoſe of Baron 
STORCK. In epilepſy, and various convulſive affections 


for which Baron SToRck particularly recommends the 


extract of the henbane, we have very frequently employed 
it; but. have never found it of any great virtue, nor of 
more than what we have found in opium. We have indeed 
found the hyoſciamus to be often an agreeable anodyne and 
ſoporiferous medicine; and we have frequently found it 
ſuch in perſons who, from particular circumſtances, did not 
agree with opium, and particularly becauſe it was leſs bind- 
ing to the belly than opium. We judge, however, that it 
is more ready in full doſes to give delirium than opium is 
and therefore we have found it in many caſes to give tur- 
bulent and unrefreſhing ſleep: and notwithſtanding its laxa- 
tive qualities, for which we had employed it, we have been 
obliged to * it aſide. | 

2 | Baron 
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Baron Sroket and ſome other practitioners have found 
the extract of henbane uſeful in ſmall doſes; and in a few 
inſtances] have found the ſame : But though I always be- 
gin with the ſmall doſe: of a grain or two, yet in the 
extracts prepared in this country, we have ſeldom found the 
ſoporiferous-or anodyne effects appear till we had proceeded 
to doſes of eight or ten grains; and we have often found 
it neceſſary to go further, to fifteen, and even to twenty 
grains. We have often employed ſuch large doſes with 
advantage; and where they had been brought on by degrees, 
without any bad effects. We muſt however remark here, 


that it is almoſt only when the extract of henbane is 


employed in large doſes that its laxative effects are very 


2 


p Nicotiana. | 5 


This is a well known drug, of a narcotic quality, which 
it diſcovers in all perſons, even in ſmall quantity, when firſt 
applied to them. I have known a ſmall quantity of it, 
fnuffed up the noſe, produce giddineſs, ſtupor, and vomit- 
ing; and when applied in different ways, in larger quantity, 
there are many inſtances of its more violent effects, even 
of its proving a mortal poiſon. In all theſe inſtances it 
operates in the manner of other narcotics : But along with 
its narcotic qualities it poſſeſſes alſo a ſtrongly ſtimulant 
power, perhaps with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem, but 
eſpecially with reſpe& to the ſtomach and inteſtines ; fo 
as readily, even in no great doſes, to prove .emetic and 
purgative. 11 | bo : 


Buy this combination of qualities, all the /effeAs/ of to- 
bacco may be explained; but I ſhall begin with conſidering 


its effects as they appear in the uſe of it as an article of 


lying. (4 £44 --bf 
As ſuch it has. been employed by ſnuffing, | ſmoking, and 
chewing; practices which, as having been for two hundred 
years paſt common to all Europe, need not be -defcribed 
here. Like other narcotics, the uſe of it may be introduced 
by degrees; ſo that its peculiar effects, even from large 
quantities employed, may not, or may hardly at all _ 
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but this does not at all contradi& the account I have given 

of its quality with reſpe& to perſons unaccuſtomed to it, and 
even of its tendency to ſhow its power in thoſe much accuſ- 
tomed to it: for even in theſe, the power of habit has its 
limits; ſo that in perſons going but a little beyond the doſe 
to which they have been accuſtomed, yery yo _ are 
ſometimes produced. 0 0 


On this ſubje& it is 5 eee of 
habit is often unequal; ſo that in perſons accuſtomed to the 
uſe of tobacco, a lefſer quantity than what they had been 
accuſtomed to, will often have ſtronger effects than had 
before commonly appeared. I knew a lady who had been 
for more than twenty years accuſtomed to take ſnuff, and 
that at every time of day; but ſhe came at length to ob- 
ſerve, that ſnuffing a good deal before dinner took away 
her appetite: and ſhe came at length to find, that a ſingle 
pinch, taken any time before dinner, took away almoſt 
entirely her appetite for that meal. When, however, ſhe 
abſtained entirely from ſnuff before dinner, her appetite 
continued as uſual ; and after 'dinner, for the reſt of the 
day, ſhe took ſauff pretty freely withaat oy inconve- 
nience. 7h. Sp M6 15 


This is an Ane of the inequality of the power of — | 
bit in exerting its effects: but in what caſes this may take 
place, we cannot determine, and-muſt now go on in mark- 
ing its uſual and ordinary powers. When ſnuff, that is, 
tobacco in powder, is firſt applied to the noſe, it proves a 
ſtimulus, and excites ſnecxing 3 3 but by A that effect 
n, ceaſes. 


Wen ſnuff is firſt 8 if it be not both in ſmall 
quantity 'and be” not thrown out by ſneezing, 
it occaſions ſome giddineſs and confuſion of bead; but by 
repetition theſe effects ceaſe to be produced, and no other 
effect of it appears in the accuſtomed, when not taken 
beyond the accuſtomed quantity. But even in the ac- 
cuſtomed, when it is taken beyond the uſual quantity, it 
produces ſomewhat of the ſame giddineſs and contuſion of 


head that it did when firſt em * 
. theſe effects in the 3 | 
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larger doſe, are not only more conſiderable, as they act on 
the ſenſorium, but as they appear alſo in other parts of 
the ſyſtem, particularly in the ſtomach, occaſioning a loſs 


of appetite, and ether ſymptoms of a weakened tone in 
that organ. 


With i to this, it is to be obſerved, that perſons 
who take a great deal of ſnuff, though they ſeem, from 
the power of habit, to eſcape its narcotic effeQs; yet as 
they are often liable to go to exceſs in the quantity taken, 
ſo they are ſtill in danger. from theſe effeQs operating in 
an inſenſible manner; and I have obſerved ſeveral inſtances 
of their being effeded in the fame manner as perſons are 
from the long continued uſe of other narcotics, ſuch as wine 
and opium; that is, by a loſs of memory, by a fatuity, and 
other ſymptoms of the weakened or ſenile ſtate of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, induced before the uſual period. _ 

Among other effects of exceſs in ſnuffing, I have found all 
the ſymptoms of dyſpepſia produced by it, and particularly 
pains: of the ſtomach, occurring every day. The depend- 
ence of theſe upon the uſe of ſnuff became very evident 
from hence, that upon an accidental interruption of ſnuffing 
for ſome days, theſe pains did not occur ; but upon a return 
to ſnuffing, the pains alſo recurred; and this alternation of 
. Pains of the ſtomach and of ſnuffng having occurred again, 
the ſnuff was entirely laid aſide, and the pains did not 


occur for many months after, nor, ſo far as 1 know, for 
the reſt of lite. 


A ſpecial effe& of ſnuffing is its exciting a conſiderable 
diſcharge of mucus from the noſe; and there have been 
-ſeveral inſtances of headachs, toothachs, and ophthalmias re- 
lieved by this means: and this is to be particularly remarked, 
that when this diſcharge of mucus is conſiderable, the ceaſing 
or ſuppreſhon of it by abſtaining from ſnuff, is ready to 
occaſion the very diſorders of headach, toothach, and oph- 
thalmia, S it had mm. . 


Another effeRt of ſnuffing to be 4 notice of is, that 
as a part of the ſnuff is often carried back into the fauces, 
ſo a En of this is often carried 1 


767 ay &. ak... 
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and then more certainly products the dyſpeptic ſymptomg 
mentioned. Theſe are the conſiderations that relate to ſnufe 
fing; and ſome of them will readily apply to the other 
modes of uſing this drug. 5 A 


Smoaking, when firſt practiſed, ſhews very ſtrongly the 
narcotic, yomiting, and even purging powers of tobacco, 
and it is very often uſeful as an anodyne ; but by repetition _ 
theſe effects diſappear, or only ſhow themſelves when the 
quantity ſmoked is beyond what habit had before admitted 
of; and even in perſons much accuſtomed to it, it may be 
carried ſo far as to prove a mortal poiſon. From much 
ſmoaking all the ſame effeQs may ariſe which we ſaid might 
ariſe from exceſs in ſnuffing. - | 5 ; 


With reſpe& to the evacuation of mucus which is pro- 
duced by ſnuffing, there are analogous effects produced by 
ſmoking, which commonly ſtimulates the mucous follicles 
of the mouth and fauces, and particularly the excretories of 
the ſalivary glands. By the evacuation from both ſources, 
with the concurrence of the narcotic power, the toothach is 
often greatly relieved by it; but we have not found the 
{moaking relieve headachs and ophthalmias ſo much as ſnuf- 
fing often does. Sometimes ſmoaking dries the mouth and 
fauces, and occaſions a demand for drink; but, as commonly 
the ſtimulus it applies to the mucous follicles and falivary 
glands draws forth their liquids, it occaſions on the other 
hand a frequent ſpitting. | 


So far as this is of the proper ſaliva, it occaſions a waſte 
of that liquid ſo neceſſary in the buſineſs of digeſtion; and 
both by this waſte and by the narcotic power at the ſame 
time applied, the tone of the ſtomach is often weakened, 
and every kind of dyſpeptic ſymptoms are produced. 
Though in ſmoking à great part of the ſmoke is again 


blown out of the mouth, ſtill a part of it muſt neceſſarily 


paſs into the lungs ; and its narcotic power applied there 
often relieves ſpaſmodic aſthma; and by its ſtimulant 


power it there alſo ſometimes promotes expectoration, and 


proves uſeful in the catarrhal or pituitous difficulty of 
reathing. 7 | 


. 
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Sqmokiog ui been frequently mentioned as a means of 
guarding men againſt contagion. In the caſe of the plague, 
4 * N Dinka OE 15 very ſtrong ; but Rrvi- 
dus and others give us many facts which contradi@ this : 
and CHENOT gives a remarkable inſtance of its inutility. 
We cannot indeed ſuppoſe that tobacco contains an antidote 
of any contagion, or that in general it has any antiſeptic 
wer; and therefore we cannot allow that it has any ſpe- 
ial aſe in this caſe : but it is very probable that this and 
other narcotics, by diminifhing ſenſibility, may render 'men 
leſs liable to contagion 3 and by rendering the mind lefs 
active and anxious, it may alſo render men leſs liable to 
fear, which has ſo often the power of exciting the activity 
of contagion. The antiloimic powers of tobacco are there- 
fore on the ſame tooting with thoſe of wine, brandy, and 
opium, | 


The third mode of wag tobacco 1s hls 17 hot it, 
when it ſhows its narcotic qualities as ſtrongly as in any 
other way of applying it; though the nauſeous taſte of it 
commonly prevents its being carried far in the firſt practice. 
When the practice, however, is continued, as it is very 
difficult to avoid ſome part of it diſſolved in the ſaliva from 
going down into the ſtomach; ſo this, with the nauſea ex- 
cited by the taſte, makes vomiting more readily occafioned 
by this than the other modes of applying it. They are 
the ſtrong, and even diſagreeable impreſſions repeated, that 
give the moſt durable and tenacious habits; and therefore 
the chewing of tobacco is apt to. become one of theſe : and 
it is therefore in this way that it is ready to be carried to 
the greateſt exceſs, and to ſhow all the effects of the fre- 
quent and large uſe of narcotics. As it commonly produces 
A conſiderable evacuation from the mouth and fauces, ſo it 
is the moſt powerful in relieving the rheumatic affeQion of 
toothach. This practice is alſo the occaſion of the greateſt 
waſte of ſaliva; and the effects of this in weakening di- 
geſtion, and perhaps from thence eſpecially, its noted effect 

of prodycing emaclation may appear. 


Theſe are the effects of the different modes of employing 
tobacco, when it comes to be of habitual uſe and an article 
of living. Thoſe effects depend eſpecially upon its narcotic 


power, 
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3 
power, and certain circumſtances accidentally 8 
application to the noſe and mouth; but as we have obſer 
ed before, that beſide its narcotic, it poſſeſſes alſo a ſtimu- 
lant power, particularly with reſpe&t to the alimentary 
canal : hy this it is frequently employed as a medicine for 
exciting either yomiting or purging, which jt does as it 


happens to be more immediately applied to the. ſtomach or 
to the inteſtines. | Fre 


An infuſion of from half a dram to a dram of the dried 
leaves, or of theſe as they are commonly prepared for chew- 
ing, for an hour or two, in four ounces of bojling-water, 
affords an emetic which has been employed by ſome prac- 
titioners, but more commonly by the vulgar only. As it 
has-no peculiar qualities as an emetic, and its operation is 
commonly tad with ſevere ſickneſs, it has not been, 
nor is it likely ever to come into common praQice with 
phyſicians. l 


It is more commonly employed as a purgative in glyſters; . 
and, as generally very effectual, it is employed in all caſes 
of more obſtinate coſtiveneſs ; and its powers have been 
celebrated by many authors. I have known it to be in fre- 
quent uſe with ſome practitioners; and it is indeed a very 
effectual medicine, but attended with this inconvenience, 
that when the doſe happens to be in any exceſs, it occaſions 
ſevere ſickneſs at ſtomach ; and I have known it frequently 
occaſion vomiting. : | l 

It is well known, that in caſes of obſtinate coſtiyeneſs, in 
ileus and incarcerated hernia, the ſmoke of burfiing tobacco 
has been thrown into the anus with great adyantage. 'The 
ſmoke operates here by the ſame qualities that are in the 
infuſions of it above mentioned; but as the ſmoke reaches 
much further into the inteſtines than injections can com- 
monly do, it is thereby applied to a larger ſurface, and 
may therefore be a more powerful medicine than · the infu- 
ſions. In ſeveral inſtances, however, I have been diſap- 


pointed of its effects, and have been obliged to have recourſe 
to other means. © 44 | 8 


The 


— 


/ 
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The infuſion of tobacco, when it is carried into the 
blood - veſſels, has ſometimes ſhown its ſtimulant powers ex- 
erted in the kidneys; and very lately we have had it re- 
- commended to us as a powerful diuretic of great ſervice 
in dropſy. Upon the faith of theſe recommendations we 
have now employed this remedy in various caſes of dropſy, 
but with very little ſucceſs. From the ſmall doſes that are 
proper to begin with, we have hardly obſerved any diuretic 
effects; and though from larger doſes they have in ſome 
meaſure appeared, we have ſeldom found them conſiderable ; 
and when, to obtain theſe in a greater degree, we have 
gone on increaſing the doſes, we have been conſtantly 
reſtrained by the ſevere ſickneſs at ſtomach, ' and even 
vomiting, which they occaſioned; ſo that we have not 

yet learned the adminiſtration of this remedy ſo as to 
render it a certain or convenient remedy in any caſes of 
dropſy. 2 


The ſame circumſtances have occurred to ſeveral other 
practitioners of this city and neighbourhood; and of late 
the trials of it have been very generally omitted, owing 
perhaps to our practitioners being directed at the ſame time 
to the uſe of ghe digitalis, with which they have had ſome 

more ſucceſs, - | 


From ſome experiments we are certain that tobacco con- 
tains a quantity of volatile parts that may be diſſipated by 
long boiling in water; and that by ſuch a practice its emetic, 
purgative, and narcotic qualities may be greatly diminiſhed ; 
and we are of opinion that the preparation in extract, us 
preſcribed in the Wirtenberg diſpenſatory, is upon a good 
foundation, and may be employed in peRoral caſes with 
more advantage and ſafety than the ſimple infuſion or decoc- 
tion made by a ſhort boiling only. 


When we were reſtrained. in employing the infuſion of 
tobacco as a diuretic, as mentioned, we expected to ſuc- 
ceed better with the decoction; and I have found, that 
by long boiling this-might be given in much larger doſes 
than the infuſion : but we till found it retaining ſo much of 
the emetic quality, that we could not employ it as a a 
ö i | without 
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without being interrupted i in its uſe by the ſame emetic 
quality that had ne the uſe of the infuſion. 


Beſides the internal uſes of tobacco ee 
now remark, that it has likewiſe been commended for its 
virtues as externally employed. I have known the infuſion 

loyed with advantage as a lotion for ſome obſtinate 
ulcers : but the many inſtances of its being abſorbed, and 
proving thereby a violent poiſon, diſſuade from | ſuch a 
practice; eſpecially as there are other medicines, of as 
much efficacy, that may be employed with much more 
ſafety. BERG1Us recommends it to be employed as a fo- 


mentation in the paraphymoſis;; but we have hed no 9-0ppor- 
tunity of employing IE 


ini NIUM.. 


This is a powerful narcotic ſubſtance, and many inſtances 
are given of its proving a fatal poiſon.” The ſeeds have been 


eſpecially remarkable in this way, but the leaves are . 
of the ſame quality. 


j 


Neither of them have wy employed as medicines till the. 
Baron STORCK, among the other poiſonous Plants, 
of trying this. He made the expreſſed Juice of the plant 
into an extract, and employed this in ſome caſes of mania, 
epilepſy, and ſome. other convulſive affections, and, as he 


reports, with ſome advantage; but he has been more re- 


ſerved in his trials with this, and more temperate in recom- 


mending it, than with reſpe& to moſt of the others he has 
praiſed with. Some other writers, however, have em- 
ployed it, and recommended it ; but they are chiefly the 
experiments of GR ZDIX OG which properly nen. its 

powers and virtues. | 


This induſtrious phyſician employed it in a great Eu 
of manijacal r and, beginning with ſmall doſes, he 
proceeded to very large ones, but could not, in any of the 
caſes he employed it in, obtain a cure. It is remarkable, 
that in his experiments he employed two different prepara- 
tions of the extract of the ſtramonium; the one he got 


. Vienna by the favour of Baron Srokex, the other 
from 
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from Leipſic by the favour of Profeſſor L up wia. The 
latter he found to be much more powerful than the former; 
and, with reſpect to this, he puts the queſtion, Whether 

- the difference was to be aſcribed to the difference of the ſoil 
in which the plants grew, or to any other cauſe? I conſider 
it as a mark of the e of mim, and mention i it erat 
23 a fone of that. 


Dr. GreviNG e the ſame extraQs in a great 
number of epileptic caſes, and in caſes of epilepſy joined 
with mania ; but except in one ſingle inftance, he made no 
cure: and the great number of caſes' in which it failed, 
lead me to judge it to be a medicine ſeldom ſuited to the 
cure of thoſe diſeaſes. There are indeed caſes of both'dif- 
eaſes reported by perſons of good credit, in which the 
-Framonium ſucceeded ; but I do not admit this as a proof of 
any peculiar power in the ſtramonium, as there are many 
inſtances of other narcotics having the ſame effect. I have 
no doubt that narcotics may be a remedy in certain cafes of 
mania and epilepſy ; but I have not, and I doubt if any ther 
perſon has, learned to diſtinguiſh the caſes to which ſuch re- 
medies are properly adapted. It is therefore that we find 
the other narcotics, as well as the ſtramonium, to fail in the 
ſame hands in which they had in other caſes ſeemed to ſuc- 
ceed. It is this conſideration that has occaſioned my ne- 
glecting the uſe of the ſtramonium, and therefore prevented 
me from ſpeaking more preciſely from my own experivtice | 
on this ſubject. 


3 


LAURO-CERASUS. 


This i is a ſedative of the moſt powe*ful kind, but nber 
little employed as a medicine; but I enter upon the con- 
ſideration of it here, as the matter it contains, which ren- 
ders it ſo powerful, is alſo preſent in ſeveral ſubſtances 
which have been frequently employed as medicines, and 
whoſe properties therefore may be beſt illuſtrated by treating 
wel of he Lauro-ceraſus. 


[Hinge the year 1733. bes the feſt account of U 
ſonous __ of the lauro-ceraſus was publiſhed, many ex- 


periments have been! made, hien all concur in ſhowing, 
| | a that 


— 
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that the diſtilled water from this plant is one of the moſt 
powerful poĩſons that we are acquainted with; and theſe 


experiments have now been publiſhed in ſo many books, that 


it feems quite unneceſſary to repeat them here. 


The operation of this poiſon has been very various, ac- 
cording to the | doſe in which it has been employed, and 


to the ſize, perhaps the conſtitution, of the animal to 


which it has been applied; but in a certain doſe it has 


univerſally proved a fatal poiſon. In many caſes it bas 


very immediately induced death, without any previous 
diſorder; and if, in other caſes, it has excited convul- 
ſions, tetanus, palſy, and ſeveral evacuations, it does 
not ſeem owing to any peculiar property of this poiſon, 
but to the moderate doſe of it, which, during its gradual 
operation, allows à various reaction of the ſyſtem. We 
have a fine illuſtration of this in LAN GRISH's experi- 


ments, in which, p. 67, he tells us that one ounce of 


laurel water will occaſion more violent and ſtronger con- 
vulſions than five or ſix ounces will do. For this he gives 
a theory which I do not underſtand ; and I think it needs 


no other than that the larger doſe proves more immedi- 


ately fatal. 


The tendency of the - lauro-ceraſus is plainly to deſtroy 
the mobility of the nervous power, and thereby the vital 
principle ; and, when employed in ſufficient quantity, it 
does this very ſuddenly in every animal to which it has been 
applied, without exciting inflammation in the part to which 
it had been more immediately applied, and without produc- 
ing any ſenſible change on the ſtate of the fluids. If it 
ſeems to ſome perſons to coagulate, and to others'to render 
the fluids more thin, we have not taken any pains to aſcer- 
tain either of theſe facts, becauſe there is no proof of its 
acting directly upon the fluids ;- and therefore, any changes 
which happen to appear in theſe muſt be imputed to a chunge 


in the aQion of the veſſels; which we know has:a' great 


power in changing the ſtate of the fluids. We muſt: own, 
however, that to explain the effects of the lauro- ceraſus in 
this reſpect, we know yet too little of the changes which 


. ” | 1 - * 
the fluids are capable of undergoing by the various action 
f a rant: ele ep 4 " 
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of the veſſels. | 
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With reſpect to the ſedative power of the lauro-ceraſus, 
it may be remarked, that its operation upon the nervous 
ſyſtem is different from that of opium and other narcotic 
powers, which, in their firſt operation, commonly induce 
ſleep, and which I do not find to have been ever obſerved 
as the effect of the lauro-ceraſus. May it be ſuppoſed that 
the animal and vital funQions depend ſo much upon a dif- 
ferent condition of the nervous ſyſtem, that one kind of 
poiſon may act upon one of theſe functions more readil 
than upon the other, while another kind of poiſon may a2 
more directly upon that other ſet of functions and leſs upon 
the former ? If there is any foundation for this ſuppoſition, 
we may ſay that the narcotic poiſons act firſt upon the 
animal functions, though their power may at length be ex- 
tended alſo to the vital; and that the lauro-ceraſus, and 
other poiſons analogous to this, ad more immediately upon 
the vital funQions, without ſhewing any intermediate affec- 
tion of the animal. If ſuch a ſpeculation may be indulged, 
we would allege that the poiſon: of the mad dog ſeems to 
operate more immediately upon the natural functions than 
upon either the vital or animal. But whether ſuch ſpecula- 
tions are to be indulged, or what application they are capa- 
ble of, we muſt leave to future philoſophers to judge. 


The active matter of the lauro-ceraſus lies in its moſt 
volatile parts, and is therefore readily carried over with 
water or ſpirit in diſtillation, and may be till rendered more 
active by cohobation, and eſpecially if, without any addition 
of water, it is diſtilled in balneo marie. In diſtillation with 
water, it gives out an eſſential oil, which, either taken 
by itſelf, or diffuſed, as it may readily be, in the diſtilled 
water, ſhows that it contains ſome of the moſt aQive parts 
of the plant. f 25 


By theſe operations for obtaining the more volatile parts 
of the lauro-ceraſus, a ſingularly powerful poiſon is obtain- 
ed; but the ſame power is alſo to be found in the entire 
ſubſtance of the plant, with this difference only, that this, 
to ſhow the ſame degree of power, muſt be employed in 
much larger doſes than the other. This explains very well 
why a portion of the plant, often employed as an article of 
diet, had not before diſcovered its poiſonous quality: And 


this leads me to remark, that even ſince its poiſonous qua- 
lities 


r ov. 
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lities have been diſcovered, it has been propoſed to be 
employed as a medicine, either by employing the volatile 


parts in ſmall doſes, or the ſubſtance of the whole plant in 


larger. That a matter of ſuch power in changing the ſtate 
of the animal economy ſhould, in certain circumſtances, 
prove a medicine, we can have no doubt ; but we have not 
yet learned to what circumſtances of diſeaſe it is peculiarly 
adapted. Its power of rendering the blood more fluid is 
not certainly or univerſally proved ; and though it were, 
as, by the reflection we made above, the change that appears 
is more probably depending upon the ſtate of the veſſels than 


any dire& action upon the fluids ; ſo we hold this ſtate of 


matters too myſterious to admit of any application in medi- 
cine. We muſt remark further, that all judgment made 
from the ſtate of the blood drawn out of the veins to that 
of its ſtate in the blood veſſels, is extremely fallacious, 
unleſs a nice and ſtrict attention is given to the circumſtances. 
of the extravaſation, and which we have not found to be 
commonly beſtowed. 


There is a circumſtance commonly taken notice of in - 
favour of a fluidity being induced by the lauro-ceraſus, 
which is, that the blood in ſeveral places is found to have 
paſſed from the red veſſels into the ſerous; but as this ſeems 
to have happened only after frequent and ſtrong convulſions, 
it is with more probability imputed to an increaſed action 
in the arteries, which has often this effect of puſhing red 
blood into the ſerous veſſels than to the increaſed fluidity of 
the maſs : and it is in the ſame manner that we would ac- 
count for the fulneſs of the veins and the emptineſs of the 
arteries, which have been found to be the effects of the 
lauro-ceraſus. To confirm theſe opinions with regard to 
the fluidity of the blood, and the application of it to medi- 
cine, it is only neceſſary to add, that when the lauro-cera- 
ſus is given in ſuch a manner as inſtantly to. kill, without 
occaſioning almoſt any other diſorder, there is not any mark 
of change in the ſtate of the blood to be perceived; and 
upon that occaſion, that the death is owing to an ope- 
ration upon the blood, I believe there is no other phy- 
ſiologiſt in Europe, except the Abbé FoxnTANA, who 


* 
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I have made theſe obſervations to prevent any raſh appli- 
cation of the lauro-ceraſus, from the ſuppoſition of its pro- 
ducing a fluidity of the blood: and I find no proof of its 
having been applied, upon that ſuppoſition, to any 

rpoſe ; and particularly that it has been of uſe in caſes of- 
phthiſis pulmonalis, or that it has been of uſe in reſolving 
obſtruQions of the liver, ſeems to be concluded upon too 
few experiments. 1 


Although we do not find the benefit of its internal uſe in 
reſolving obſtructions well aſcertained, we are ſomewhat 
diſpoſed to believe, that its external uſe may be uſeful in 
reſolving certain ſchirroſities. Even this power, however, 
is not ſufficiently aſcertained, though we ſhall hereafter 
mention ſome analogies that ſeem to ſupport it. By another 
analogy alſo, I find a virtue aſcribed to the lauro-ceraſus 
rendered very probable. Dr. BRown LaxGkisn tells us, 
that the lauro-ceraſus in his neighbourhood was frequently- 
employed in the cure of agues. He unhappily omits the 
doſe, manner of adminiſtration, or peculiar circumſtances of 
the difeaſe ; but the experiments of BxerG1vs witli bitter 
almonds fufficiently confirm the general power of ſuch bitter 
in the cure of intermittents. | 


We do not find room to ſay any more on the medicinal 
virtues of the lauro-ceraſus ; but, from its general power, 
they are certainly probable, and will hereafter, in the hands. 

of a future STORCK, be aſcertamed. To encourage ſuch 
inquiry, we muſt remark, that the lauro-ceraſus has hardly 
in any experiment ſhown any tendency to produce topical 
inflammation ; and in many experiments on brutes, though 
the employment of the lauro-ceraſus has been carried ſo far 
as to produce various and violent diforders of the ſyſtem, 
yet upon withdrawing the exhibition of it, the animal has 

after recovered a ſeemingly entire ſtate ot health. 
Theſe may give encouragement to ſome trials; but T hope it 
will never be forgot, that a matter which has ſo ſtrong a 
rendency to extinguiſh the vital principle is to be employed 


with the utmoſt caution. 8 
Here, immediately after the lauco-ceraſus, it ſeems pro- 
per to mention ſome articles of the materia medica which 

NEVE | - contain 


- 
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contain the ſame kernel bitter, and which can be extracted 
from them in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the ſame deleterious 
power; but as they contain it in a..leſs concentrated and 
weaker ſtate,. they are therefore more FOOTY 46 en 
35 articles of the materia medica. et. Raney, | 
vary 


| The firſt we ſhall tak notice of i the. i * Ik only t 


niz Wiens e eee 


The kernels in the ſtones of theſe fruits do Seer con · 
tain a like matter with the lauro · ceraſus; and by a certain 
management a very powerful poiſon can be 0 from 
them, but certainly they do not contain it in the ſame 
proportion: and it is a queſtion with me if the diſtilled 
water, as formerly extracted from black cherries and their 
broiſed kernels, contains it in ſuch a quantity as to engage 
the colleges both of London and Edinburgh to reje& an 
agreeable water from their diſpenſatories. If the kernels 
are bruiſed only ſo far as neceſſary to the breaking of the 
ſtones, and at the ſame time that a good deal more water 
is added than the weight of the cherries, and that leſs than 
the whole of this is drawn off, I am perſuaded that ſuch a 
water will be very ſafe, and particularly in the quantities 
employed in our juleps. I ſhall not indeed adviſe the tam- 
pering with ſuch a matter. in the caſe of infants ; but ſurely 
that a matter, under a earn preparation, and in a cer- 
tain doſe, being a poiſon, will not, in the preſent. age, be 
an objeQion to its ** 1 in ee nnn, 
as a medicine. 


1 might here take notice of the 155 * leaves of 
the peach tree, all of which contain the kernel bitter; but 
after what I have ſaid of the black chercy, and am to 
ſay of the bitter almond, I do not think it neceſſary to 
ſpeak of ſubſtances which 1 have not home RO x with 
in — | | | 


AMYGDALE, AMAR 2. 


Theſe have been long known to be a poiſon with reſpe&t 


to many brute animals; and there are ſome inſtances * | 
Vor. II. R 
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of their being ſuch to men. We at preſent underſtand this, 
from obſerving that they contain the ſame peculiar bitter 
that is found in the lauro-ceraſus, and in the other kernels: 
mentioned above. It is alleged that they are not ſo power- 
ful with reſpeQ to men as they are to other animals; and 
they have, in a certain quantity, been often admitted both 
in diet and medicine. Their medicinal qualities, however, 
are, as I have ſaid before, not well aſcertained ; but there 
is one virtue, which is, their being a remedy in intermittent 
fevers, that is well eſtabliſhed on the , authority, of the 
learned BER O1Us. 


Hig manner of adminiſtration is +he following! He ies 
two drams of ſoluble tartar and an ounce- and half of 
honey. Theſe he diffuſes in a pound of water; and with 
this water he makes an emulſion with one ounce. of bitter 
almonds, to be ftrained in the ordinary manner. Of this 
emulſion he gives, during the intermiſſion, a pound or two 
every day, and ſays that, by this remedy, the recurrence 
of fits is prevented. He acknowledges, indeed, that cer- 
tain fevers have reſiſted this remedy, and obliged bim to 
have recourſe to the bark; but even then, with the decoc- 
tion of the bark, he mixes the bitter emulſion. / And he 
ſays alſo, that he had ſeen intermittent fevers frequently 
recurring, and which had entirely reſiſted the bark, at 
length entirely cured by the bitter emulſion alone. I have 
had ſo little opportunity in this country of practiſing upon 
intermittent fevers, or upon any but thoſe which readily 
yield to the bark, that I have never had occaſion to imitate 
the praQtice of BzxG1vs ; but if I were to have the op- 
portunity, I ſhould certainly proceed with ons & caution in 
exhibiting | ſuch quantities of the bitter almond. 


The ancients had an opinion, that bitter Ass. taken 
before drinking wine would prevent this from cauſing ebri- 
ety; but Jon Bavnin, from experiments hide on 2 
poſe, denies them to have this power. 


chunt 


This 16% a ſubſtance, whether chemically or medicinally 
conte nf a "ey peculiar nature. TH 934 vr IU * | 
he 
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The chemiſts have ſubje&ed it to many experiments, and 
given us many particulars with reſpe& to its chemical hif- 
tory; but I do not find that they have clearly aſcertained 
its compoſition, and 1 cannot indeed perceive that their ex- 
periments have any influence in the conſideration of it as 
a medicine. They have given us ſome inſtruction in the 
pharmaceutic treatment proper for its moſt convenient ex- 
hibition ; but they have not given us any preparation of it 
that either increaſes or diminiſhes its powers with reſpect to 
the human body. I hold it therefore unneceſſary here to 
enter into its chemical hiſtory. 


This ſubſtance, as we have it in our ſhops, and employ 
it in medicine, is obtained from a tree now ſufficiently 
known to our botaniſts, and diſtinguiſhed by the trivial name 
of Laurus Camphora. What we employ is chiefly the 
growth of Japan, though there are ſeveral other trees in 
the Eaſt Indies which afford the ſame ſubſtance. But as I do 
not know that the camphire obtained from theſe other 
trees is ever brought into Europe for the purpoſe of medi- 
cine, or, if they are, that they differ in the leaſt from 
that which we commonly employ, I do not think it ne- 
ceſſary for me to proſecute the natural hiſtory of it fur- 
ther; nor is it anywiſe proper for me to ſpeak of the 
manner in which this ſubſtance is obtained from the trees 
affording it ; of the different ſtates in which it is found 
and tranſmitted to Europe; or of the ſeveral operations 
by which it is brought into that form in which we have 
it in our ſhops. 


Theſe are particulars that may be of ſome curioſity with 
reſpe& to chemiſtry and trade; but there is certainly no 
foreign drug ſo little liable to any variation or adulteration, 
or that comes into our hands ſo ſteadily and uniformly of the 
ſame appearance and qualities, and therefore requiring wm 
of our acquaintance with its previous hiſtory, _ 


With a view to its medicinal hiſtory, it may be proper 
to remark, that ſince we became acquainted with this pe- 
culiar ſubſtance from the Eaſt Indies, the chemiſts have 12 
poſed, that a ſubſtance preciſely of the ſame kind was to 
found in many European 1 In many iuſtances 

ve 
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have ſuppoſed this without any clear proof ; but they have 
certainly, in ſeveral inſtances, demonſtrated its exiſtence 
in the cleareſt manner. It does not however ſeem. neceſ- 
fary to enter into any enumeration of thoſe plants ; be- 
cauſe, even in the inſtances in which the Preſence of 
camphire is moſt clearly demonſtrated, it is even in theſe 
in ſuch ſmall proportion, that it has not given any modifica- 
tion of their ordinary virtues, or that theſe ſubſtances have 
been employed, or can be employed, as a medicine, for the 
purpoſes which camphire, in its ſeparate ones | is or * 
be employed. 


After ſetting aſide ſo many r that might have 
entered into a treatiſe of camphire, it is time for me now. 
10 come to my proper buſineſs, which is the conſideration 
of camphire as a medicine. This I find to be a difficult 
taſk, as I muſt encounter the various and contradictory opi- 
nions that have been maintained wich reſpect to ĩt. 


The oppofition of opinions appear ſtrongly from hence, 
that the controverſy has been commonly brought into the 


ſingle queſtion, Whether camphire be a heating or a cooling 
medicine with reſpe& to the human body ? or, as 1 would 
put it in other words, Whether it is a ſtimulant or a ſedative 
power? The queſtion has been often attempted to be de- 
termined by frivolous and ill-founded theories, both on one 
ſide and the other ; but theſe ſhall be here entirely negleCt- 
ed, as we judge the queſtion muſt be abſolutely determined 
by experiments made upon the human body, affiſted how- 


ever by ſome analogy, wherever it can he ſafely drawn, from 
experiments on brutes. 


To this purpoſe we WO, in the firſt place, that cam- 
phire taken into the mouth is of an acrid taſte; and 
though, by its evaporation, it excites a ſenſe of cold ait, 
what remains is a ſenſe of heat in the mouth and fauces: 
and when taken down into the ſtomach, it often gives ſome 
pain and uneaſineſs which we impute to the operation of 
its acrimony upon the upper orifice of that organ. Theſe 
may be conſidered as marks of its heating quality ; and 
the ſame are more ſtrongly marked by its application to 
5 w= ulcerated Nn which it Nn. evidently irritares and 


inflames, 
Theſe 
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Theſe are indeed marks of a ſtimulant power; but hardly 
any thing correſponding to theſe appears upon its being 
thrown into the ſtomach of man or brute animals. It 
appears that in the ſtomach of anitnals it operates there b 
a ſmall portion of its effluvia; for when a maſs of any bulk 
has been thrown in, thoygh 'it has produced conſiderable 
effects upon the body, neither the bulk nor weight of what 
had been thrown in are found to be ſenſibly diminiſhed : 
and in ſuch caſes it cannot be doubted that the operation 
has been entirely upon the nerves of the ſtomach, and by 
theſe on the reſt of the ſyſtem. This operation ſeems to 
me to be entirely that of a ſedative power; and we take 
its being of that kind on the ſtomach itſelf, which occaſions 
the indigeſtion of the food which has been conſtantly obſerved 
to follow its exhibition in any large quantity. ER OY 


The ſedative effects, however, are ſtill more evident 
and conſiderable in the ſenſortium. The death of ſo many 
animals, ſuddetily occaſioned by it, in the experiments of 
MzEnGHiN, can be explained in no other way but by the 
power of this ſubſtance, like that of other poiſons, in de- 
ſtroying the mobility of the nervous power, and thereby ex- 
tinguiſhing the vital principle. It is in illuſtratĩon of this that 
it ſo often operates by firſt inducing ſtupor and ſleep; and 
the other ſymptoms of delirium, furor and convulſions, can 
all be probably explained as we have done with reſpe& to 
other poiſons, by the ſtruggle that occurs between the force 
of the ſedative power and the feaQion of the ſyſtem, : 


But before we go further, it is proper to enquire what are 
its effects on the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. And here at leaſt we 
can aſſert that it ſhows in the firſt inſtance no ſtimulant 
power. [I regret, that in the account of the experiments 
on brutes that we have met with, there is no mention of the 
ſtate of their pulſe; but I think we have enough of ex- 
periments on men to aſcertain this matter. The experiments 
of HoFPFMAN aſſure us, that the pulſe was not rendered 
more frequent, or the ſkin warmer, by twenty grains and 
upwards of camphire being taken into the ſtomach. The 
experiments of GRIrrIx and ALEXANDER rather ſhow 
that the frequency of the pulſe was dimitiſhed by large doſes 
of camphire. To theſe we may add. the experiments of 

BErGER, 


— 


and that doſe, in imitation of Dr. Kix N EAR, I re 
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Beroftr, WEerLHOFF, Lassoxz, Hon, and eſpecially 


thoſe of Col LIR. | 


The laſt, in giving ſome - hundred inſtances of the * 
hibition' of camphire in large doſes, even to the quantity of 


| half an ounce in the courſe of one day, has not in any one 


inſtance taken notice of the frequency of the pulſe, or of the 
heat of the body being increaſed by it. In the cafe in which 
half an ounce of camphire had been exhibited, the patient 
was examined by the Baron Van SwIETEN, and ſome 
other phyſicians, who could not miſs to have taken notice of 
its heating the body, if any ſuch effect had appeared. I 
myſelf have frequently given twenty grains of camphire, 
without ever finding the frequency of the pulſe increaſed by 
it, and ſometimes manifeſtly diminiſhed. | 


I once had a maniacal patient, a young woman between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, whom I was reſolved to 
try the cure of by camphire ; and beginning by five grains 
for a doſe, and increaſing it by the ſame quantity every 
evening, I brought it at length to a doſe of thirty grains 


for four nights together : During all this I never found the 
frequency of the pulſe increaſed; and when the larger doſes 


were employed, the pulſe was frequently brought to be ten 


ſtrokes fewer in a minute than it had been before. At the 
ſame time, ſo little change was made in the ſtate of the 
mania, that I was reſolved to give up the trial : but the 


apothecary by a groſs error in BADbDAM's abridgment of the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, was led to think that I had 
miſtaken Dr. KiNNEAR's practice, and had not carried the 
doſe of camphire ſo far as he had done. Proceeding upon 
this ſuppoſition, he preſumed to give forty grains of cam- 
phire for the next night's doſe. In about half an hour after 
this had been exhibited,” I was ſent for to ſee my patient; 
who, after beating upon her breaſt, as if-ſhe had felt ſome 
uneaſineſs there, had fallen down ſeemingly in a faint. - She 
appeared to me quite inſenſible, with her pulſe very weak 
and hardly to be felt, and her breathing hardly to be obſerved, 


with a paleneſs and coldneſs over ber whole body. I judged 


her to be dying; but by holding ſome ſpirits of hartſhorn 
to her noſe, and chafing her extremities with warm . 


* 1 * 
- 
* 1 
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ſhe was . a little warm milk, i 
and afterwards à little: warm wine; and by theſe meaſures 
continued for two or three hours, her pulſe and the heat of 
her body were à good deal recovered, and ſhe had the 
appearance of being in a ſleep, in which ſhe was allowed to 
continue till morning, when: ſhe: came out of it by 

with her pulſe very much in its natural ſlate. At the ſame 
time the mania was alſo in the ſame ſtate as before, and con- 
tinued to be ſo for ſome months COW e r when : ceaſed 
to enquire after ber. 


Dr. HoryMAN ng us the hiſtory of of a Pines we 
miſtake, took at one draught two ſcruples' of 'camphire, 
which occaſioned violent diſorder 5 but the operation was at 
firſt like that in the caſe above mentioned, a weakneſs and 
paleneſs of the whole _ winch evidently ſhewed a wo 


tive We 


Procy ſo many experiments 3 1 hall be 
ſurpriſed if any body ſhall deny the ſedative and afſert the 
ſtimulant power of camphire; and when I find Quarin 
giving the following account: © Vidi enim (he ſays) in mul- 
* tis, quibus camphora majori diſi exhibita fuit, pulſum ce- 
e lerrimum, faciem ruberrimam, oculos torvos, i 

«© conmulfiones et phrenitidem lethalem ſecutam fuiſſe.” I, who 
in a hundred inſtances of the exhibition of camphire, both 
in ſmaller and larger doſes, never ſaw ſuch effects produced, 
muſt think that either he or I had cur ſenſes ſtrangely biaſſed 
by preconceived opinions of the ſtimulant or ſedative power 
of camphire. I am, however, the more diſpoſed to truſt to 
my own ſenſes, becauſe I have frequently had my fellow- 
practitioners concurring with me in the ſame Perouptions. 


But it is time for me Wann that all obſervers are liable 
to ſome uncertainty and ambiguity in theſe matters. I am 
well perſuaded, that in the caſes of all poiſons which do not 
immediately and entirely extinguiſh the powers of life, there 
is a reaction of the ſyſtem which has a tendency to refiſt 
and to overcome the power of the poiſon, and that this 
reaction operates in various ways, ſometimes in exciting the 
aQtion of the heart and arteries, produci ing fever; ſometimes 
in exciting the energy of the brain, * _— 

ons; 
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fions; and probably in other ways which we'do not cleatly 

- perceive or can explain. But it is enough that ſuch a power 
. exiſts, and that its effects are often ſo mixed with thoſe of 
the poiſon, as to render it difficult, in moſt caſes; to deter- 


mine what are the effects of the one or of the other, and 


has certainly occaſioned many phenomena to be imputed to 
the direct action of the poiſon, which are, however, purely 
the effects of the reaction above mentioned. 


We do not, e venture upon aſſigning theſe effects 
more particularly, as I perceive that they are greatly diver- 
ſified, according to a variety of circumſtances; as, iff, 
the power and activity of the poiſon; 2d, the quantity of 
it, and as it has been more or leſs ſuddenly introduced : 3d, 
the ſize of the animal to which it is applied; 4th, the 
conſtitution of the animal, as more or leſs powerful in 
reaction; and 5th, according to the time which has been 
allowed for the operation of theſe circumſtances. This will 
perhaps remove ſome of thoſe difficulties which might other- 
wiſe have occurred. . 


It particularly might be alleged in favour of the ſtimulant 
power of camphire, that in the animals which have been 
killed by large doſes of it, many of the viſcera have been 
found in .a very inflamed ſtate z but I cannot allow this to 
have been the direct effects of the camphire: for there 
are no initances of this inflamed ſtate appearing in the en 
killed ras after the taking in of the poiſon. | 


The ſuddenneſs of the . in many caſess . 
by a direct action on the nervous ſyſtem, allows of no 
ſuppoſition of previous inflammation z and the ſudden re- 
coveries which have ſometimes happened after very large 
doſes, aſſure us that in ſuch caſes no inflammation had been 


formed in any part of the body. It ſeems therefore certain, 


that inflammation is not the direct operation of this ſub- 
ſtance, and that the inflammation ſometimes found, as 
above mentioned, muſt be imputed to that agitation of 


the ſyſtem produced by the conflict that had ſubſiſted for 
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It is true that camphire ſhows a ſtimulant power in parts 

of great ſenſibility, as in the mouth, in the upper oriſice of 
the ſtomach, and in ulcers where the nerves are laid bare; 
but there is no proof of its taking place in any other part of 
the ſyſtem: and how little it is diſpoſed to operate in this 
manner, we may judge from hence, that, rubbed upon the 
ſkin in the moſt concentrated ſtate, it produces no redneſs or 
other mark of inflammatory action there; and we ſhall have 
occaſion to obſerve below, that it has a ſpecial power in 
taking off the inflammatory ſtate of the ſubjacent parts. 


I have thus endeavoured to aſcertain the operation of 
camphire in general upon the human body, and have ef- 
pecially endeavoured to correct the moſt common opinion, 
that of its calefacient power; which I think has on many 
occaſions perverted the practice. 


Having thus aſcertained the general operation, we are 
next to enquire what are the diſeaſes to which it is more 
eſpecially adapted. And in doing this, we find it difficult 
to repeat after praQtical writers, both on account of their 
different opinions with reſpe& to the general operation, and 
with reſpe& to the pathology of the diſeaſes in which they 
employ this medicine, as theſe different opinions very much 
affect their reports on this ſubjea. © yy 


| Tt has been much employed in fevers of all kinds, parti- 
cularly in nervous fevers attended with delirium and much 
watchfulneſs; and in ſuch I have frequently employed it 
with advantage. Some time ago, I have often ſeen it em- 
ployed by my fellow-praQitioners in ſuch caſes: and that 
the good effects of it did not always appear, I imputed to 
its being uſed only in ſmall quantities. Since we came into 
the free uſe of wine and opium, camphire has been little 
employed in the practice of this country. The uſe of it, 
however, has been very fully eſtabliſhed by ſome of the 
moſt eminent phyſicians on the continent: Among theſe I 
reckon the late learned and experienced WxrLHOFF, who 
often employed it in many inflammatory' diſeaſes with great 
benefit, and plainly gives us his opinion in fayour of its 
e 07 £9 hh 10 WE BT 
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35 The uſe of this medicine has been de remarkable 
in putrid fevers, of which indeed we have not many inſtances 
in this country : but from the very remarkable antiſeptic 
powers which it diſcovers in experiments out of the body, it 
is very probable that when thrown into the body in large 
quantities, ſo that at leaſt its more ſubtile parts may be dif- 
fuſed over the whole ſyitem, it may be expected to produce 
. conſiderable antiſeptic effects. Its power in reſiſting and 
- curing gangrene in the experiments of COLLIN, are very 
remarkable; but whether that power be owing to its anti- 
ſeptic virtue alone, or to its operation at the ſame time on 
the nervous ſyſtem, I would not t raſhly dejoranine. 


Boch from its uſe in low, or what are called Malignant 

Fevers, and from its antiſeptic powers, it is highly probable 
that it has been of great ſervice in the confluent ſmall-pox. 
It is alſo likely that it may be of ſervice in favouring the 
eruption of exanthemata, and of bringing them back to the 

| kin, when from any cauſe they had ſuddenly N though 
I have no particular experience of this. 


Theſe are. the caſes of acute Shaken, in aches — 

a has been uſeful; and its uſe in many chronic caſes is equally 
well authenticated. Whenever diſeaſes depend upon a mo- 

| bility of the nervous power, and an irregularity. of its mo- 

tions, it may be expected that ſuch a powerful ſedative ſhould 

be of ſervice. Accordingly many praQitioners have reported 


its virtues in byſteric and hypochondriac _ and YT 
* had frequent experience of it. 


"Is ſpaſmodic and convulſive affeQions it has alſo been of 
ſervice; and even in epilepſy it has been uſeful. k have 
not indeed known an epilepſy entirely cured by camphire 
alone; but | have had ſeveral inſtances of à paroxyſm 
which was expected in the courſe of a night, prevented 
a doſe of camphire exhibited at bed-time; and even this 
when the camphire was given alone ; but it has been eſpe- 
. cially uſeful when, given with a doſe of cuprum ann. 
of white vitriol, or of the flowers of une. 


Since the report of Dr. Kinn1en, in dbe Philoſophical 
TranſaQions, Vol. XXXV. camphire has been often em- 


ployed 
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ployed in caſes of mania; and L her 0 above an account 
of a trial which I had made of it that caſe, however, 
it was not ſucceſsful ; nor in ſeveral other trials has it been 
more ſo with me or other CHRIS ins in this Og 
We have had here lately, in a 38 under the care 
of Mr. LAr A ſurgeon, a notable example of the ad of 
camphire in a maniacal caſe, which I think it ths to ow 
notice of here. 


A young man w of ſixteen, ſeemingly of a ſound conſtity- 
tion, without any previous cauſe that could be aſſigned or 
ſuſpected, was affected with a loquacity very unuſual with 
him. ft continued for ſome weeks, but at the ſame time 
with ſome confuſion of head gradually increaſing to ſome- 
what of delirium ; and theſe ſymptoms for ſome weeks-went 
on gradually increaſing till the patient became quite mania- 
cal, and ſo unmanageable as required his being tied down to 
the bed. In this ſtate, bleeding, bliſtering, vomiting, and 
purging, and every other remedy that could be thought pro- 
per were employed with great aſſiduity, without any effect 
however in moderating the diſeaſe. It was then 7 
proper to try camphire : He got it at firſt in doſes 
grains three times a-day; and this doſe was repeated every 
day, and increaſed by two grains till it came to be above 
ſixty grains, given three times every day. Whilſt the doſes 
were not more thati two ſcruples, they ſeemed .to have no 
effects either good or bad; but as — wt. farther 
increaſed, they came by degrees to give more ſleep, and in 
the intervals of that to render the 5 ymptoms of the mania 
more moderate. And before the doſes came to be ſo large 
as | have mentioned, his ſleep came to be more and more, 
and his ſenſes came to be in the ordinary ſtate of health ; 
and, with very little interruption, from an accident which 
we could account for, a very perfect ſtate of health has 
continued ever ſince, which is, is now for ſeven months. 


This ſhows clearly enough the power of camphire. in 
mania; and | have only to add, that though in ſeveral 
other inſtances it has not made a cure, it has not in any 
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dram, 'occafioned any diſorder in the ſyſtem; and in ſeveral 
caſes it has induced ſleep, and rendered the mind for fome 
time more quiet. 
| wk 
1 oben that De BErGERr has 1 more ſucceſsful 
vn perhaps the reaſon of our failure has been our not attend- 
"to his admonition. In his letter to WERLHOFF on the 
laben of camphire, he has the following paſſage: 6 Mut 
* toties hoc remedio in mea pr axi utor, præcipue in in 2 
tionibus inter nis, magno cum ſucceſſu, et demiror tam multos 
« madicos abuſu ejus interno abhorrere. Non diu eſt, quod 
. dremiſſi premittendis maniacum eo ſanitati penitus reſtitui. 


«© In eo vero momentum pracipuum ſitum eff, ut ſu ciente 
* doft et diu ſatis exhibeatur.” 


This is particularly confirmed by a caſe given by JorR- 
vs in the Commercium Norimbergenſe. In ſeveral other 
writers there are accounts of maniacal and melancholic caſes 
cured by the uſe of camphire ; but many of the practitioners 
who report ſuch cures acknowledge, that in many caſes it had 
difappointed their expeQations. Whether theſe failures 
have been owing to the not employing at the ſame time 
nitre, vinegar, and ſome other remedies which are fuppoſed 
to contribute much to the virtues of camphire, we would 
not determine ; but we are clear that mania is a diſeaſe of 
conſiderable diverſity with h reſpea to its cauſes, and that 
there are certain caſes of it only to which camphire'ts pro- 


perly adapted. In caſes of an organic affection of the brain, 


it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that camphire or ay other re- 


wedy can be of uſe. 
:3 


1 have mentioned above; that ſeveral practitioners have 
employed camphire in the moſt acute inflammatory diſeaſes; 


and therefore we are not ſurpriſed to find that it has been 


given alſo internally in caſes of acute rheumatiſm ; and it is 
faid to have been with advantage We have no experience 
of it, becauſe we have found another method of cure gene- 
rally ſucceſsfu] ; but I take this occaſion to mention its ex- 
ternal uſe, as baden of great ſervice in removing the rheu- 
matiſm pains of the joints or muſcles. This we have often 


experienced, and have no doubt of camphire having a-pe- 


euliar power in ES, off the inflammatory ſtate in caſes 
both 
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both of rheumatiſm and gout. In the caſe of rheumatiſm 
it is-a matter of common experience; in the caſe of gout 
it is more rare ; but I have had the following particular ex- 
ample of it. A gentleman had brought from the, Eaſt- 
Indies an oil of camphire, a native ſubſtance, which ſeemed, 
by its ſmell and taſte, to be no other. than camphire in that 
form, and which [perceive to be mentioned by naturaliſts 
as a native ſubſtance, produced by ſeveral trees in the Eaſt 
Indies. This the perſon poſſeſſed of recommended to all 
his acquaintances as an infallible remedy for gout and rheu- 
matiſm ; and a gentleman who had often laboured under the 
gout, and then felt the pains of it unuſually ſevere,” was 
perſuaded to apply it. He had then the gout exceedingly 
painful in the ball of the great toe and inſtep of one foot. 
On this part he rubbed a quantity of the oil of camphire, and in 
about half an hour or a little more he was entirel 

from the pain he had before. In. leſs, however, t es an 
hour after, he had a pain and inflammation come upon the 
ſame part of the other foot. As the pain here became 
pretty ſevere, he again employed the oil of  camphire, and 
with the ſame effeQ of ſoon relieving the pain very wry 6 
The conſequence of this was alſo the ſame ; for in leſs 


an hour the pain and inflammation returned to the foot that 


had been firſt affeQed : and here again our patient, obſti · 
nate in perſiſting in the trial of his remedy, again applied 
the oil, and he had the ſame ſucceſs as before in relieving 
the part affected, and with the ſame effect alſo of occaſion- 
ing a tranſlation. But here the tranſlation being made to 
the knee, the patient abſtained from any farther application 
of the oil, and ſuffered the pain of the knee to remain for a 


a day or two, and till it went off by ſome ana and de- 
ſquamation in the uſual manner. 


This hiſtory ſhows ſufficiently th the power of an; in 
relieving the inflammatory ſpaſm and pain of the part chiefly 
affected; but at the ſame time that it has no effect on the 
Gatheſis of the ſyſtem, and that, when that ſubſiſts, as 

mphire is ready to occaſion a tranſlation, it will always be 
mployed in gouty caſes with great danger. In caſes of 
kr rheumatiſm, we have had occaſion to remark, that a 
ſtrong ſolution of camphire in oil would relieve the pain of 
the joint for the ti time Laas affected; but it was very _ 
wi 
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with the tranſlation of it to another joint ſoon after : and 
we have therefore long ago ceaſed from employing ſuch an 
application in all caſes when an acute rheumatiſm was very 


general and ſtrong in the ſyſtem. 5 3h 


It may be ſuppoſed that it is analogous to this power of 
camphire in taking off an inflammatory ſtate, that this me- 
dicine has been often found ſo uſeful in relieving toothach; 
and I have no doubt that camphire operates by the power 
mentioned in relieving toothach, but it is alſo by exciting a 
copious flow of ſaliva and mucus from the internal ſurface 
of the mouth, that water ſomewhat impregnated with cam- 


phire, employed to waſh the mouth, has been frequently of 


ſervice in relieving the diſeaſe. 


However it may be with reſpe& to toothach, we have 
no doubt that the antiphlogiſtic nature of camphire may be 
of uſe in curing ophthalmia : and this gives a good ground 
for the many attempts that have been made to introduce 
camphire into the medicines intended to be employed exter- 
nally in the cure of ophthalmia. | 


We have now mentioned many of the virtues of cam- 
phire as employed by itſelf, and muſt now mention ſome 
inſtances of its peculiar utility when combined with other 


When combined with draſtic purgatives, it is ſaid to mo- 
derate their acrimony, and thereby their violent operation, 


We have not indeed perceived this, and perhaps never tried 


it in a proper manner; but in the mean time, the reſpeQa- 
ble authority of Mr. Lasoxxe the father ſatisfies me that 
it is well founded. 0 1 
Another opinion that has been very general is, that cam- 
phire has the power of correcting the acrimony of cantha- 
rides. In oppoſition to this, we would not quote the facts 
given by Dr. HEBERDEN of two ſeveral inſtances in which 
camphire ſeemed to occaſion ſtrangury ; for I muſt conclude 
theſe facts to have been very accidental occurrences, as 1 
have employed camphire fifty times, even in large doſes, 
without my ever obſerving its having any effect upon the 
urinary 
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vrinary paſſages. Mr. Lasohihz the father has obſerved, 
25 I have done frequently, that camphire, though given very 
largely, never diſcovers its ſmelſ in the urine; d it 7 
quently does it in the perſpiration and ſweat, «Fog br 


It was formerly a Genen en ice in this n 
anoint a bliſtering plaſter that was to be applied to the back, 
or other part, with camphorated dil, and this with à view- 
of preventing ſtrangury from the canthatides. The prac- 
tice however has been long ago laid aſide, becauſe it Was 
perceived that, in moſt perſons, if the plaſter was allowed 
to continue applied for above twelve hours, and while-at the 
ſame time it was omitted to give the patient a large quan- 
tity of drink, a ſtrangury would eome on notwithſt 
the unction of camphorated oil, and even the exhibition of 
a quantity of camphire internally. The praQtitioners of this 
country have loſt their faith in the power of camphire in 
correQing the acrimony of cantharides ;z and for preventing 
the ſtrangury that might otherwiſe ariſe, they truſt entirely 


to a large exhibition of Arabic emulſion, and _ plaſter's 
not being 2718 v to lie on too 17 


Another virtue alerided to coniphire in biene 1 is its 
moderating the action of mercury; and if the faline prepa- 
rations of mercury are triturated with a portion of camphire, 
this abſtraQts a part of the acid that had been united with 
the mercury, and therefore renders the preparation more 
mild than before, and at the ſame time does not deprive en- 
tirely the preparation of much of its deobſtruent virtue. 
This we have had experience of in that very acrid prepara- 
tion of mercury the turbeth mineral, and alſo in the mer- 
curius dulcis or calomel, which, by being triturated with 
camphire, becomes leſs purgative, and leſs 'ready to excite 
ſalvation. How far this mitigation of the preparations of 
mercury leaves them equally powerful as before in the cure 
of ſyphilis, I cannot certainly determine; but am of opinion 


that it does not, if they be employed in We fame quantities 
= they would have been before. a 


This mitigation of the faline a & e 
by a combination with camphire, will be readily admitted; 


but many praditioners go farther, and allege that — 
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in every condition, united with camphire, becomes a more 
mild ſubſtance, leſs irritating to the ſyſtem, while it is equally 
powerful in, curing the diſeaſes: to which it is otherwiſe 
adapted. I muſt admit the experience of the practitioneri 
of France in this matter, but theſe of this country know 
nothing of it; and I can aſſert, that in many trials, a quan- 
tity of camphire added to our common mercurial ointment 
neither prevented the unction, in the uſual quantity, from 
exciting ſalivation, nor rendered the ſymptoms of it more 
mild than uſual. | 8 al 270 


N peculiar combination of camphire ſaid to have conſider-. 


able eſfects, is that with opium. The employment of opium 
is in many . perſons. attended with ſome inconvenience and 
diſorder, as I have obſerved above; and every, practitioner 
knows it to be alleged by ſome reſpectable perſons, that 
camphire joined with it prevents theſe diſorders. It may be 
ſo, but I have not found it in my experiments, I have found 
large doſes of camphire diſpoſe to ſleep, but commonly with 
that ſame-confuſion of head and turbulent dreams which 
- ſometimes ariſe from the uſe of opium; and I have not found 
that a ſmall quantity of camphire has any effects in increaſ- 
ing the power of opium, or of rendering the operation of it 
different from what it would have been if employed alone. 
But againſt the reſpeQable authorities of LasonNs and 
HALLE, I muſt ſuſpect that my experiments have not been 
made properly or often enough. | Wy 
"Bo on #2027 ae den. 944 = 0% Wat 4.54 
There is ſtill another inſtance, of the improvement of a 
medicine by a combination with camphire. Mr. LasoNvNE 
aſſures us, that, camphire joined with the Peruvian bark gives 
it more energy and force, whether it be to be employed for 
the purpoſe of curing fever or gangrene ; and I believe this 
to be well founded. Tr 5 r wok - rev 


After thus treating of the virtues of camphite, we muſt 
ſpeak of its doſe and exhibition. It will appear clearly from 
- what is ſaid above, that it may be given in doſes of, very dif- 
ferent quantities; and it appears to me from many trials, 
that doſes of a few grains, repeated only after long intervals, 
have hardly any effect at all, and that, to obtain ſenſible 
effects ftom it, it muſt either be given in large doſes, 2. 
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under that of twenty grains, or, if given in {aller doſes, 

theſe muſt be repeated frequently after ſhort intervals. The 
latter practice is preferred by ſome eminent praQitiovers. 
To what length in either way we may proceed, I have t 
experience enough to determine with any preciſion. From 
the effects of two ſcruples given in one doſe in the cafe nar- 
rated above, and in another quoted from Dr. Hareman, 
it would appear that ſuch doſes are violent and dangerous; 
but from ſome other experiments, it appears that larger 
doſes have been ſometimes given with impunizy: and when 
it is given in divided doſes, it appears from Col Lix's expe- 
riments, that it may be given to the quantity of a dram, or 
two drams in the courſe of a day; and in one of his experi- 
ments it was given to the quantity of half an ounce: and the 
ſame will appear from the hiſtory which I have given above. 
It is probable that from large doſes only, conſiderable effects 
are to be expected; and as, from many experiments, it ap- 
pears that the effects of camphire are not very durable in the 


| body, it will be obvious that the repeated and long continued 


uſe of it may be neceſſary to the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes. 


With reſpe& to the exhibition of this medicine, it is, in 
the firſt place, neceſſary that it ſhould be always very mi- 
nutely divided, as we know it is not readily diſſolved in the 
ſtomach; and while it remains there, it will float on the 
ſurface of the other contents, and in that way be applied to 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach, and give occaſion to ſome 
pain there. It ought therefore to be minutely divided before 
it be given; and this may be done by rubbing it firſt in 3 
mortar with any dry powder, ſuch as nitre or hard ſugar: 
but to make certain of a minute diviſion, it is proper at the 
ſame time to add a few drops of reQiified ſpirit of wine, or 
of other ſuch ſpirituous menſtruum as the ſpiritus vitrioli 
dulcis, or liquor anodynus mineralis of Ho FFMAN. 


It may alſo be divided by rubbing it with the mucilage of 
gum arabic; but this will alſo be more perfectly executed if 
the camphire is previouſly diſſolved by a little ſpirit of wine 
or expreſſed oil. By its being diffuſed in the mucilage of 
gum arabic, it may be again diffuſed in any watery fluid for 
more conrenient exhibition; but it is to be obſerved, that 
n "ct a watery * is ready to exhale from 
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it, or ariſe to its ſurface, and to render the exhibition more 
diſagreeable. When, therefore, any large quantity of water 
in which camphire is diffuſed is to be prepared at once, it is 
proper to employ ſome means for entangling the camphire. 
Sugar alone does not ſeem to be ſufficient for the purpoſe; 
and it is more effectually done by triturating the camphire 
with mucilage alone, or with a portion of ſweet almonds, 
: and diffuſing it again by means of mucilage into an emulſion. 


It has been thought that the virtues may be increaſed by 
exhibiting along with it a portion of nitre; but in many 


trials I have not been ſenſible of the benefit derived from the 
nitre, which, in any quantity that can be conveniently em- 


ployed, has little effect on the ſyſtem. It is with more pro- 


bability alleged, that vinegar exhibited with camphire is of 
ſervice. Vinegar certainly gives the beſt means of correcting 
the taſte of camphire, and ſeems even to render it leſs diſ- 
agreeable to the ſtomach; and we may allow that both by 
its refrigerant and antiſeptic powers, it may contribute ſome· 
what to the virtues of the camphire. 


Taxa. 


This i is fo 0 an article of diet, that it deſerves 
to be conſidered very fully. Being ſo much however an at- 
ticle of diet, it may be ſuppoſed that we ſhould have treated 
of it in our firſt part; but as we cannot find it to afford any 
alimentary matter, and as its qualities give it the character 
of a medicine, we have reſerve it for this place. i 


With epo to it as a ſubje& of natural hiſtory, or as 
an, object of commerce, having had no good opportunity of 
being properly informed, I muſt abſtain from theſe diſcuſ- 
ſions here, and muſt refer my readers to the information of 
the induſtrious Dr. ExrrsouE, who I believe has given it 
e eee than "nd other. Na 


With reſpe tt to its JE FINE as a e that is, its e 
of changing the ſtate of tbe human body, we might ſuppoſe 
it aſcertained by the experience of its daily uſe 3 but from 
che univerſality of this uſe in very different conditions of the 
. and in every poſſible condition of the perſons employ- 
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ing it, the concluſions idrawnt-froin its effec" mut be very 


precarious and ambiguous, and we muſt attempt by other - 
means — pee its U ee with more 3 b 


To this: pepe it appears, * the accurate Dr. 


Suit n's experiments De Afione Muſculari, No. 36, that 
an infuſion of green tea has the effect of deſtroying the ſenſi- 
bility of the nerves, and the irritability of the muſcles; and 
from the experiments of Dr. LzTTS8OME, it appears that 
green tea gives out in diſtillation an odorous Wy which 4 is 
powerfully narcotic, | | 


X * 


That the recent plant contains ſuch an odorous narcotic 


3 


power, we might preſume from the neceſſity which the 


Chineſe find of drying it with much heat' before it can be 
brought into uſe; and that, even after ſuch preparation, they 
muſt abſtain from the uſe of it for a year or more, that is 
till its volatile parts are ſtill farther diſſipated: and it is ſaid, 
that unleſs they uſe this precaution, the tea in.a more recent 
ſtate manifeſtly ſhows ſtrong narcotic powers. Even in this 
country, the more odorous teas often ſhow their ſedative 
powers in weakening the nerves of the T_T and indeed 
of the whole ſyſtem. 


From theſe conſiderations we conclude very firmly, that 
tea is to he conſidered as a narcotic and ſedative ſubſtance; 
and that it is eſpecially ſuch in its moſt odorous ſtate, and 
therefore leſs in the bohea than in the green tea, and the 
molt ſo in the more odorous, or what are called rhe finer 
kinds of the latter. | 


Its effects however, ſeem to be very different in different 
perſons; and hence the different, and even contradiQtory ac- 


counts that are reported of theſe effects. But if we conſider 


the difference of conſtitution, which occaſions ſome difference 


of the operation of the ſame medicine in different perſons, 


and of which we have a remarkable proof in the operation 


of opium, we ſhall not tbe ſurpriſed-at dhe dieren opere 


tions of tea. 


If to this we add the fallacy arifing from the condition of 


the tea employed, which is often ſo inert az to have no ef- 
8 2 fects 
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fects at all; and if we ſtill add to chis the power of habit, 
which can "deſtroy the powers of the moſt. powerful ſub- 


ſtances, we hal} not allow the various and even contradic- - 


tory reports of its effects to alter our judgment, with reſpe& 
to its ordinary and more genera qualities in affeQing the 
n body. 


Theſe, from the experiments above mentioned, and from. 

the obſervations which I have made in the courſe of fiſty 

ears, in all ſorts of perſons, i am convinced w__ the qua- 
[ities of tea are narcotic and ſedative. 


It has been often alleged, that ſome of the bad effects im- 
puted to tea are truly owing to the large quantity of warm 
water which commonly accompanies it; and it is poſſible 
that ſome bad effects may ariſe from this cauſe : but from 
attentive obſervation I can aſſert, that wherever apy conſi- 
derable effects appear, they are in nine of every ten perſons 
entirely from the qualities of the tea; and that any like ef- 


fets of warm water do not appear in. ove. of a hundred who | 


take in this very largely. 


But while we thus endeavour to eſtabliſh the poiſanous na- 
ture of tea, we do not at the ſame time deny that it may 
ſometimes ſhow uſeful quatities. It is very poſſible, that in 
certain perſons, taken in moderate quantity, it may, like other 
narcotics in a moderate doſe, prove exhilarating, or, like theſe, 
have ſome effect in taking off irritability, or in Nee 
ſome 3 the eon (ym. ; 


As its bad effects have been often imputed to the warm 
water that accomparyes it, ſo we have no doubt that ſore 
of its good effeAs may alſa be: aſcribed to the ſame caule, 


and particularly its A 


Crocvs. 


"The natural hiſtory and preparation of this medicine is o 
commonly known, and delivered in ſo many books, that it 
is ee n, to en 8 cp of it here. 


Chemically 


a as — im 


r 
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Chemically conſidered, it appears to be in very peculint 
ſubſtance. It may be extracted by either Tpirituous or Wa- 
tery menſtruums, by wine or by vinegar; and each of theſe 
menſtruums take out the whole of its odorous, ſapid, or 'to- 
louring parts. The tinQure in ſpirit of wine does not he- 
come milky by the addition of water, and the tifQure in 
water is not rendered tus bid by the addition of ſpirit of 
wine. Its odorous part riſes in diſtillation, both with water 
and ſpirit; and it is alleged, that in the former caſe a por- 
tion of eſſential oil appears; but neither the quantity nor 
quality of this is well aſcertained. | g 


Although the odorous part of ſaffron ariſes in diſtillation 
wich either menſtruum, yet a great portion of fixed matter 
is obtained in the extracts; but the extract from water is 
very much changed ſtom the nature of the entire ſaffron. 
That made with ſpirit of wine tetains the ſenſible qualities 
of the ſaffron more entirely; but as there has been ſome 
diſſipation of the odorous and volatile parts, we can hardly 
ſuppoſe that the concentrated tinQture, or extract of Dr. 
BoERHAAVE, can contain the whole of the medicinal ſub- 
ſtance of the entire ſaffron. | 


It ſeemed proper to give thus, as well as I could, the 
chemical hiſtory of this famous drug; but muſt remark, 
that from this chemical hiſtory we learn nothing towards 
pointing out or explaining its medicinal powers, not indeed 
more from theſe than may be learned from its ſenſible qualities. 


By theſe, being of ſothe actimony both in ſmell and in 
_ taſte, it would ſeem that ſaffron might be very active with 
reſpe& to the human body; but I have not been more puzzled 
upon any occaſion than in aſcertaining the medicinal qualities 
of this ſubſtance. The writers on the materia medica have 
conſtantly ſpoken of it as a very active medicine; but their 
reports of its effects are in ſome inftances manifeſtly extra- 
vagant, though repeated by Dr. BokRHAAVE himſelf; and 
very frequent experiments in practice do not at all ſupport 
the opinions that have been commonly entertained of it. I 
have given it in large doſes, without its ſhowing any ſenſible 
effects; hardly in any degree increaſing the frequency of the 


$ » 
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pulſe; and as anodyne or en. 1 have N ob- 
ſerved 1 its operation. 


11 has been eſpecially | famous for its ſuppoſed. emmena- 
gogue powers; and in one or two inſtances | have had ſome 
reaſon to believe in its power of this kind: but in many 
other inſtances, though repeatedly employed in large doſes, 
it has entirely diſappointed my expectations. | 


The common accounts of its producing hilarity are ſtrongly 


contradiQed by the account of BerG1us, whoſe words are, 


Nobilis matrona ſemper in triſtitiam illapſa eſt | ingentem, 


«« poſtquam pulveres crocatos ei propinaveram.” And his 


words before, © Vidi hyſtecicas quaſdam a propinato croco 
tc yalde emotas, are more pointed in fayour of its power | than 


any thing I have otherwiſe learned, I have employed it in 


every ſhape, in ſubſtance, in tinQure, and in BoERRHAAVA $ 
extract, and in larger doſes than authors have ever propoſed; 
but ſtill I haye not diſcovered in it any conſiderable Power 
or virtue. „ * 


It does not appear that the 19885 College had pack 
faith in it, as they have omitted to give us any tincture of 
it. They have indeed retained it in the tinQura aloes com- 
poſita, and in the pilulæ ex aloe cum myrrha, and in larger 
proportion than the Edinburgh College do; but I muſt ob- 
ſerve that I have frequently prepared theſe compoſitions with- 
out any ſaffron at all, and at the ſame time could not diſcer 
any diminution of their virtues. But in thus diſparaging 
the virtues of ſaffron, I muſt acknowledge, that by a little 
attention, I have found the ſaffron of our ſhops to be often 
in a very impetſect condition, and therefore, that my expe- 
riments may have * ſometimes affected by this. 


Nx A. 


1 regret this ſanding i in my catalogue, as it is now omitted 
in both the Britiſh diſpenſatories, and juſtly, as it has no 
virtue in its flowers; and though the roots have ſome aſtrin- 
gency and. bitterneſs, they have not ſo much as to deſerve 
any place in our practice, when we have ſo many ſubſtances 


more powerful for- the purpoſes for which theſe might be 


my ed, 
F WI1NE 


Cz 
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In the catalogue of narcotic ſedative 8 I dvd ys. £ 
down wine and alcohol; becauſe it ſeems neceſſary to me 
them a particular conſideration here. * | 


> 


Wine I have formerly cee as a , ive have | 
there ſaid all that ſeemed neceſſary with reſpect to its pre- 
paration: and from the various cauſes of this we have en- 
deavoured to explain its various conditions, particularly the 
different matters of which it may conſiſt; and, 'as depending 
upon theſe, the various ſenſible qualities that may appear in 
the different wines that are emplozed | in our diet. "Pl | 


In all this, which 'it ſeems unneceſſary to repeat here, I 
have ſuppoſed, that what conſtitutes a wine is its containing 
a portion of alcohol; but the effects of this in diet I took 
litile notice of, and mentioned only the effects that might 
ariſe from the other matters which might 11 it in 
the different wines appearing upon our tables. * 


It i 1 „ however, as containing alcohol that wines are to be | 
conſidered as medicines; and the 17. them as ſuch 
we have reſerved for this place, in which I have put Yo 
as narcotic een, | 


That aicohal i is focd, can 1 10 doubted; as, when 
only diluted with water ſo much that it can be ſwallowed, it 
ſhows the inebriating, intoxicating, and narcotic effects of 
other ſedatives. When taken in ſmall quantity, and much 
diluted, it does not indeed immediately ſhow its ſedative 
power; but, on the contrary, it may appear as a ſtimulant 
cordial, and "exhilarating liquor. As theſe operations, how- 
ever, are in common to it with opium and other narcotics, 
they do not contradiQ our Fer of its proper OY | 
Nature. — 

As in wine the F is never in large proportion to the 
water at the ſame time preſent; and as in wine the alcohol 
is alſo blended with matters which diminiſh the ſorce of it; ; 
wine can be, and is Cys employed as a ſtimulant, 


Sn oh” 2 i cordial, 
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cordial, and exhilarating liquor, more conveniently than al- 
cohol could be in nn way. 


This 8 why wine bas been moſt r conſi- 
dered as a ſtimulant; but it is equally well known, that 
when taken to a certain quantity, it exerts all the ſedative 
powers of alcohol or opium: and its medicinal; qualities, 


according to the quantities in which it is employed, may 
be either ſtimulant or ſedative, . 


| Whenever, without fever, there is any languor or debility 
in tbe ſyſtem, wine can be employed in moderate quantity 
with great advantage; as In moſt perſons it is not only grate- 
ful to the palate, but alſo to the ſtomach: in which, if its 
aceſcent effects can be at the ſame time avoided, its cordial 
powers are immediately perceived, as from the ſtomach they 
are readily communicated to the whole of the ſyſtem. 


'Theſe are the vittues of wine employed in ——— 
tities: And it is to be remarked by the way, that by its par 
ticular operation on the ſtomach it excites the action of this, 
and thereby promotes appetite and digeſtion: and paſſing 
further into the inteſtines, it does not ſo readily as other 
narcotics ſuſpend the action of theſe and induce coſtiveneſs; 

but, on the contrary, by the mixture of its aceſcent parts 
with the bile, promotes the action of the inteſtines, and the 
evacuation by ſtool. 


It may be further obſerved, that carried into the blood- 
veſſels, by the alcohol it contains it promotes perſpiration; 
and by the water and ſaline matters at the ſame time intro- 
duced, it certainly paſſes 0 the kidneys, and promotes the 
ſecretion of urine. 


Wine may produce all theſe effects, though taken in no 
large quantities; and they may be referred entirely to its ſti- 
-mulant powers or aceſcent qualities, which are in ſo far 


very commonly ſalutary. 


It is difficult however to ſet the limits bet gen its ſtimu- 
lant and ſedative powers; and if the quantity of it be gra- 
dually increaſed, the latter gradually come on, and concur- 


ring 
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ring with the former, produce at firſt à degree of delirium 

or ebriety, which is generally of the cheerfutkind; and which. 
occupying the mind, excludes a# thoughts of care or anxiety: 
but the ſame ſedative power carried on ſti further, renders 
the delirium more conſiderable, and giues that nregularity 
and confuſion of thought which is the yy 6 of intoxication ; 
and at length the ſedative power entirely prevailing, the ani- 
mal functions, both of ſenſe and motion, are ory 
weakened, and the perſon falls aſleep. | 


After thus detailing the ſeveral operations of both the ſti- 
mulant and ſedative power of wine upon men in health, L 


proceed io mention their effects in the various circumſtances 
of diſeaſe. 


In the firſt FER it will be obvious, that when the ſyſtem 
is under any irritation increaſing the action of the heart and 
arteries, the ſtimulant power of wine, even in the moſt mo- 
derate degree, muſt be hurtful : and as there is hardly any 
irritation more conſiderable or more permanent than inflam- 
mation ſubſiſting in any part of the body; ſo in all pyrexiæ pro- 
duced by 2 wine muſt be particularly pernicious. 


We are alfo perſuaded that all active hæmorrhagies are 
attended with an inflammatory diatheſis; and therefore it 
will equally appear that wine is improper in ſuch caſes. 


But we proceed no further on this ſubje& of the uſe of 
wine in diſeaſes, as it may be governed upon the ſame prin- 
ciples we have laid down above with reſpe& to opium; with 
this difference, however, that if the ſedative powers of either 
are to be ſought for, they are to be obtained more eaſily and 
certainly by opium than by wine; but where the ſtimulant 
powers of either are ſeparately, or as combined with the ſe- 
dative, to be employed, the management may be more eaſy 
and accurate with wine than with opium. 


One queſtion only on this ſubje& remains to be conſidered, 
and that is, Whether alcohol, under any ſtate of dilution, 
can be properly employed in place of wine and opium? We 
are ot opinion, hat in many caſes it may; but that it will 
be always more difficult to ſeparate the ſtimulant * = 
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alcohol from its ſedative quality. In thoſe caſes, however, 
in which the ſtimulant powers are eſpecially. required, as in 
the caſe of reſiſting gangtene, the diluted alcohol may be 
employed as properly as wine; and therefore in the caſe of 
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diminiſh the heat of the living bod j). 
In many trials made on purpoſe, it has not appeared to 
me that the ſuppoſed refrigerants diminiſh that temperature of 
the body which is the ordinaty temperature of it in _ 
and therefore I am diſpoſed to define the refrigerants to 
ſuch medicines as diminiſh the temperature of the body 
when preternaturally increaſed. Jt is eſpecially upon' och 
occaſions that their power is ſuppoſed. and employed by 
phyſicians: and as the heat of the body, . whether from inter- 
nal or external cauſes, is never increaſed beyond its Ron 
degree, but with an increaſed action of the ſanguiferous ſy 
tem; ſo the refrigerants, as they diminiſh this increaſed 
action, are juſtly put under the general title of Sedantia; 
but being ſubſtances of quality and operation very different 


from thoſe ſedantia we have already nn . are 
here to be treated of ſeparately. | 


In what manner they produce their effefis i is not wel OY 
tained; and whether they act by diminiſhing the temperature 
of the body, as cold bodies, or thoſe of a temperature lower 
than that of the body itſelf do, or if they operate only by 
removing the cauſe of heat, has been a queſtion. _ 


The former opinion has been fre equent] 1 and that 
from a particular conſideration. A, the 1 ſalts, which 
are the refrigerants chiefly employed, do, upon being diſ- 
folved | in, water, generate. a Is degree 5 cold; ſo 


* 
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it has been ſuppoſed that they may in like manner generate 
cold in our bodies, and therefore produce their effects as by 


an actual cold applied. See BxocxLEsBy's Obſervations, 
P- 122. i þ i 


This concluſion, however, will readily appear to be mi. 
taken, when it is conſidered that the cooling power of theſe 
neutral ſalts in water appears only during the time of their 
ſolution. When taken indeed undiſſolved, they may, as in 
BROCKLESBY's and ALEXANDER's experiments, generate 
cold in the ſtomach, and from thence have particular effects: 
but as after ſolution they produce no permanent cold; ſo 
when taken in a diſſolved ſtate, as they commonly are, their 
refrigerant powers cannot be aſcribed to any actual cold 
applied. 


The concluſion drawn from their ſolution in water further 
appears to be very erroneous, from this; that acids, which 
are as powerfully refrigerant in the human body as the neu- 
trals, do however, upon being mited with water, always 
generate heat; and even the neutral ſalts, when any how de- 
prived of the water neceſſary to their cryſtalline ſtate, do, 
upon that water's being reſtored to them, always generate 
heat. It is not therefore any thing in the nature of the ſaline 
matter that has a power of ting heat or cold in water 
or other bodies, but that the appearance of ſuch a power 
depends entirely upon the circumſtances of ſolution or 
x" il and appears no longer than theſe circumſtances 


It is not therefore by an actual cold applied that our te- 
frigerants diminiſh the heat of the living body; although in 
what other manner they do it may be difficult to explain. 


We are, however, here to venture upon a conjecture, 
which it is hoped may be founded ; bat whether it ſhall be 
or not, we throw it out as a conjeQure only. | 


For this purpoſe I am diſpoſed to admit of a doAtrine de- 
livered by the late ingenious 'TurRBERYILLE NEEDHAM, 
which ſeems to me to have been too little attended to in the 
phyſiology and pathology of the human body. We do not 
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charge ourſelves with ſupporting the whole of Mr. Nxxp- 
HAM'S theacies, ot the applications of them which are op- 
poſed by SPALLANZANI; we only aſſume from him what. 
we think he has demonſtrated in faQ, that there is every, 
where in nature an expanſive force and à reſiſting power; 
and that particularly under a certain degree of heat, the ex- | 
panſive power appears in all the parts of 9 on os bodies, 
in conſequence of which they ſhow a ſingular vegetating 
power; while at the ſame time, in othec bodies, there is a 
power reſiſting and preventing the action of this vegetati 
power, and at leaft of diminiſhing its farce, See Nouvelles 
Obſervations Microſcapiques 1750, p. 229, 230. 


This reſiſting power he actually found in thoſe ſaline bodies 
which we commonly ſuppoſe to be refrigerant powers with 
reſpe& to the living body; and we hope that this doctrine 
may be applied to our purpoſe in the following manner. As 
heat is the great ſupport of expanſive force, ſo we ſuppoſe 
that every increaſe of heat is no other than ay increaſe « 
the expanſive force in the heated parts; and from this we 
conceive it may be underſtood how reſiſting powers maß 
diminiſh any preternatural expanfive force and heat in our 
bodies. 


We thus endeavour to account far the ref 
of ſaline bodies; and the doctrine ſeems to be quam your and 
further confirmed by this, that befides organized bodies, 
there ſeems to be an expanſive force in all U diſpoſed to 
any fermentation. This ſeems always to begin by an expan- 
F Gate; and it is very 
certain in ſact, that by the contiguity of a ſufficient quantity 
of ſaline ſubſtances, that is of reſiſting power, the beginning 
of every fermentation is prevented. Such reſiſting powers 
have been often taken notice of as antiſeptic ; but there is 
hardly any doubt that the more generey term of Antizymic 
may be fairly applied to them. 


It may be proper to. remark here, as 3 
that many other ſubſtances beſides the ſaline may perhaps 
come under the liſt of Antizymics: but whether they are 
ever alſo refrigerant with reſpect to the human body, or 

mY they. are not, we cannot here'preſums to determine. 
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When we have gone thus far in the theory of refrigerants, 
we judge it to be incumbent upon us to acknowledge that 
there are ſome difficulties which occur upon this 30 ubjed, 
and which it is proper to lay before our readers. 


The operation of refrigerant powers, though we n 
fuppoſed it different, ſeems in ſome reſpeQs to be analogous 
to the operation of actual cold applied. This not only 
Avg the temperature of bodies, but in a certain degree 
proves a reſiſting and antizymic power. Its operation 
upon the body is attended with this peculiar circumſtance, 
that when applied in a moderate degree, and with no long 
continuance, it always increaſes the heat of the part to 
which it is applied; and from the redneſs which it at the 
ſame. time produces, it is pretty certain that both effeQs 
are produced by its increaſing the action of the blood · veſſels 
in the parts. Its effects as a ſtimulant are upon no occaſion 
more remarkable than when any ſubſtance is taken into the 
ſtomach, of ſuch a temperature as to feel cold there; it 
commoniy produces a ſenſe of heat on the ſurface of the 
body, and a diſpoſition to ſweat to be eaſily promoted, if at 
the fame time the cold of the external air is by coverings 
avoided. l 


Quite analogous to ths 3 is the action of our refrigerbines 
when taken into the ſtomach; for though we have denied 
their producing any aQual cold there, they always produce 
a determination to the ſurface of the body, and a diſpoſition 
to ſweat; which, from the analogy mentioned, we are 
to aſcribe to a refrigerant power, or, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, to a potential cold which they can produce. 
How this is to be reconciled to the refrigerant power which 
they are ſuppoſed to exert with reſpect to the whole Ras 
is not to be eaſily explained. 


To our preſent purpoſe, e it may e be 
enough to ſay, that the ſtimulant operation of aQual cold, 
which ſometimes occurs, will not be ſufficient to make us 
deny its power when longer continued, or frequently re- 
peated, of diminiſhing the temperature of the body; ſo the 
ſtimulant power which our refrigerants frequently exert in 
the ſtomach will not be ſufficient to-make us doubt of their 
refrigerant 
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refrigerant power with reſge& to the whole ſyſtem, which 
the experience of all ages has very certainly eſtabliſhed. . 


| Before going further it may be proper to obſerve, that the 
ſubſtances we ſuppoſe to be refrigerant are ſuch as ad, not 
only by the potential cold we have alleged them to be 
endowed with, but at the ſame time by other operations that - 
may be ſappoſed to contribute to their general effeQs of 
diminiſhing the action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. / Theſe 
operations are their being laxative in the inteſtines, and 
diuretic in the kidneys ; and we are diſpoſed to judge their 
relaxing a febrile ſpaſm on the ſurface of the body to be 
another means of their concurring to their general effect. 


Whatever therefore may become of our theory, or how- 
ever difficult it may be to overcome the doubts above 
mentioned, the ſtate of fads, from the experience we have 
aſſerted,” may, we judge, be ſufficient ground for our pro- 
ceeding now. to conſider the qualities and effects of the ſeveral 
refrigerants enumerated in our catalogue. Hp 


 PARTIEULAR REFRIGERANTS, = 


At the head of the liſt of refrigerants, I have ſet down 
Acips ; and although theſe might come under ſome other 
of our general titles, I ſhall here conſider all their ſeveral | 


powers and virtues, or nearly the whole of their medicinal 
hiſtory. | 


It might be expected that I ſhould here, in the firſt place, 
enumerate all the ſeveral ſubſtances which may be, and 
generally are, comprehended under the general title; but 
this I find would be a difficult, and we hope it is an unne- 

ceſſary work. The chemiſts of late have been diſcovering 
à great number of different ſpecies of acids that were not 
known before; and it is probable that their inquiries are 
not yet finiſhed; but in the mean time, it appears that 
although it was very proper for the purpoſes of chemiſtry 
to mark and aſcertain the diverſity of acids, yet as few of the 
whole number have been employed as medicines, and that 
we are at leaſt uncertain how far ſeveral of them may be 

employed 


— 
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employed as ſuch, it does not (gem neceſſary for us to take 
notice of any but thoſe which * know to have been em- 
ployed in the practice of phyſic. | 


Ia doing this, we ſhall in the firſt place mention the 


medicinal. qualities which we ſuppoſe to be in common to 


all the ſpecies of acid employed in phyſic; and ſhall after. 
wards conſider how far theſe qualities may be 95 50 


different | in the particular ſpecies. . 


Upon this plan, the quality firſt to be mentioned is that 
of their refrigerant power. This we ſuppoſe to be eſtabliſh- 
ed by the experience of all ages; and praQitioners ſtill 
conſtantly employ them in every caſe in which the heat of 
the body tis preternaturally increaſed ; and although there 
may be ſome of the other qualities of acids which may not 
be ſuited ta the conſtitution of certain perſons, yet as to this 
quality there are hardly any exceptions in the mo of evers, 
inflammations, and hemorrhagies. 


. Theſe effects, however, are not very 3 to our ſenſes, 
nor are eaſily ſabjeRed to experiment; becauſe they cannot 
be remarkable in conſequence of any one exhibition; and 
the effects are only found in conſequence of frequent 
titions. It is proper therefore, that we ſhould confirm it 
by other obſervations. 


One is, that any preternatural heat arifing is e 
with thirſt ; which eſpecially direQs to the choice of acid: 
and as inſlincts may be commonly ſuppoſed to be ſuited to 
the purpoſe of the animal œconomy, fo this defire of acid 
is preſumed to be a proof that thefe are ſuited to moderate 
the heat that is the cauſe of thirſt. | 


Another conſideration may be, that acids eſpecialſy abound 
in warm climates and warm feafons ; and therefore, that 
nature has made this proviſion of what is fuited to mode- 
rate the heat of the human body, ariſing in foch climates 
and ſeaſons. | 


To all this I would add the EY power of acids, 35 
this. oppoſes the expanſive force of heated blood: and as we 
| have 
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have reaſon to ſuppoſe thay the blood is more readily heated 

as it is more diſpoſed td putreſcency, ſo the well-known 
antifiptia power of acids is particularly ſuited to temper 
that increaſed heat; and therefore after all theſe conſidera- 
tions, there can be no doubt that acids are particularly 
ſuited to _ as refrigerants| in yy wana 


Auer quality of A in W is heir aſtringent 
power, which we have taken notice of and explained above. 
This power however, appears only in weak or diluted acids ; 
for in a more concentrated ſtate they prove corroſive, as we 
have alſo obſerved above. Indeed we conceive that it 1s 
eſpecially when their corroſive power is weakened, though 
ſill approaching to it, that another quality appears; which 
is, that they become painful and pretty powerfully ſtimulant, 
in ſo far that they are uſeful in ſome cafes of palſy. 


It is however to be remarked, that it is very doubtful if 
their ſtimulant power can always be in this way explained; 
for it ſometimes appears in the operation of the weaker or 
more diluted acids. Thus acids may quench thirft by their 
refrigerant power; but it is probable alſothat they, by their 
ſtimulating the excretories of the mouth and fauces, pour 
out their fluids more copioufly. I mention this ſtimulus of 
the mouth and fauces here, to introduce another confider- 
ation to be next taken notice of; and which is, that the 
fame ſtimulus applied to the ftomach excites appetite, and, 
by increaſing the tone of the ſtomach, promotes digeſtion. 


After mentioning fo much of the power and virtues of 
acids in general, there remains a queſtion, What are their 
effects when carried into the blood - veſſels, and there mixed 
with the maſs of blood? As to this I would aſſert, that 
the concentrated foſſil acids cannot be carried into the maſs 
of blood but in ſuch a diluted ſtate as muſt deſtroy entirely 
their coagulating power, and therefore that their e in 
that way cannot Wann or e | 


This neceſſarily lends to the queſtion, In what fate are 
the foſſil acids when mixed with the maſs of blood? In 
anſwer to this, we obſerve, but for what reaſons we cannot 


explain, that they do not enter into the compoſition of the 
Vor. II. T gs animal 
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animal fluid, as we have alleged and maintained above on 
the ſubject of acid às an alimentary matter. And here we 
have only to obſerve, that as they do not enter into the 
n animal mixed, they make a part of the ſeroſity 1 and there- 
fore, in paſſing with that by the excretion, they may ſhow 
their ſtimulant power. At the ſame time, 486 a part of 
the ſerofity, they may, in paſſing by the ſkin, ſhew there 
ſome diaphoretic effects, or, in paſſing by the lungs, ſhe v 
ſome \ irritation there; but it is probab'e that they paſs chiefly 
by the urinary paſſages, and therefore ſhew their ane 
powers more readily than in any other way. 


| Theſe are the effects of acids in general; and we now 
proceed to conſider how far theſe effects are n varied 
in * different ſpecies. 


ViTRioLIic Acip. 


This is the acid that we can have in the moſt concentrated 
Nate, and therefore the moſt fit to be employed as à cauſtic, 
or, ,when properly diffuſed, as a ſtimulant, For the latter 
purpoſe it is commonly diffuſed in ſome unguinous ſubſtance, 
as the hog's lard ; but it may be more properly diffuſed in 8 
more liquid oil, as in this it may be more equally diffuſed 
than in the thicker matter, When it is to be employed for 
internal uſe, it muſt be largely diluted with water; and the 
diſpenſatories have ordered ſeven or eight parts of water to 
be added to one of the concentrated acid. The proportion 
of water is not a matter of much nicety ; but it is proper 
75 the ſake of preſcribers that it ſhould be fixed, which, 
however, cannot be done without determining the ſpecific 


| 49 of 1 e acid, which gonther of the col- 
es have done. Lov 1.3 


The diluted acid is ſeldom employed i in any- preciſe doſe, 
but mixed with, water, or with tinQures or infuſions, in 
ſuch quantity as the patient's palate will eaſily bear. This 
however is a very inaccurate practice, as it generally 
occaſions the doſe of the acid to be too — In my 
opinion, it would be better to fix the quantity of acid, and 
leave it to be diluted to what the patient's "_ uy 
ir. | . 1 


11 


1 
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It- has deen long a common practice of tir ing this acid 
with u quantity of ſpirit of wine, and in the mixtufe infuſing 
ſome aromatics; but this is alſo a very inaccurate praftice, 
as neither the ſpecifie gravity of the rectiſfed fpirit, no of 
the vitrioſie acid, are any wiſe determined. I woolt How- 


ever take no pains to rectify this. preparation,” as 'Fcould 


never find the addition of the aromatic to improve the me- 


dicine 3 and while the practitioner is always left uncertain 
with reſpect to the quantity of acid employed, I have almoft 
always found that this aromatic elixir was leſs agreeable than 
the imple acid. | 


The fi mple acid Nebel diluted, and ſ. . 8 
with a little ſugar, is generally grateful to the palate, and 
and is of ſervice in quenching thirſt. When it is carried 
down- into the ſtomach, it is uſeful in curing the nauſea 
which ariſes from any putrid matters there; and either b by 
this means, or by its ſtimulus applied to the ftomach, it 


excites appetite, and n promotes drgeftion. 


] have never found chat, 4 any quantity, the vitrielic 
acid mixed with the bile proved laxative, as the vegetable 
acids fo readily do. What may be its effects in the blood- 
veſſels we have ſaid enough when treating of the eſſects of 
acids in general. What are the virtues of this acid in giving 
the zther vitriolicus, we reſerve to be fpoken of on the 
* of nn e N | 


Nera Acid. 
This cid; from its being ſo commonly Enid" in 


chemical operations under the title of Aquafortis, has pro- 


bably, from the opinion of its corroſive nature, prevented. 
phyſicians from employing it as a medicine. This however 
was à miſtake; for this acid, properly diluted, may be 
very ſafely employed, and has all the powets and virtues of 
acids in general. Though the inſtances are few, there is 
one in BOoERHAAVI's Nitrum Nitratum, in which the acid 
is in greater propottion than is neceſſary to ſaturate the 
alkali ; and I have frequently employed it a8 4 grateful and 


cooling medicine. | EN 
r e baite Se 
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There is another inſtance. in which the acid of - nitre is 
alſo employed, and that is in the ſpiritus nitri dulcis. If 
this was properly prepared, it ſhould contain no acid; but 
this is not commonly the caſe, and the vulgar praQitioners 
commonly employ it as a diuretic medicine, which it cannot 
be but by the quantity of acid it contains, and which there- 
fore ſhews this acid to be frequently and ſafely employed; 
but it 1s hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that in this way it can 
never with any accuracy be employed. 


The employment of the nitrous acid, as producing ether, 
ſhell be conlidered i in n another * 


MvurraTic or MARINE Aclop. 


In the laſt century GLAUBER took great pains to intro- 
duce the uſe of this acid, aſeribing many virtues to it both 
in diet and medicine; but in both he was extravagant and 
incorrect, and hats he has not been much followed. 
It happened, however, that_phyſicians employed it a good 
deal in the diſeaſes of the ſtofnach; and many have been of 
opinion, that in reſtoring the tone of the ſtomach, it ope- 
rates more powerfully than the vitriolic : but as the latter 
can be more eaſily brought to a ſtandard than the other, it 
has entirely thrown this other out of our praQtice, Al- 
though the London college, in the laſt edition of their 
Diſpenſatory, have omitted both the ſimple ſpirit of ſalt 
and the ſpiritus ſalis qulcis, yet the Edinburgh college have 
retained both: and wherever the latter is employed, I con- 
ſider it as an employment of the acid ; for, in the-ordinary 


preparation of it, the qualities of the ack are never entirely 
deſtroyed. | 


But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the employment of this 
acid was in the tinQtura aperitiva moebii, which Dr. HoyF- 
MAN informs us was, in the courſe of the laſt century, 
much employed and celebrated for its virtues. Dr. Horr- 
MAN informs us that it conſiſted of a ſolution of common 
ſalt ſuperſaturated with its acid. I have frequently em- 
ployed it by making a ſolution of half an ounce of good bay 
ſalt in four ounces of water, adding to this two drams of a 
well- re &ified ſpirit of ſalt ; and this given in a tea ſpoonful 

or 
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or two in glaſs of water T have found uſeful In m 
. and frequently 1 in ſtopping vomiting. P 4* 
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Theſe am to conſider as of three * the ade; the 
| diſtilled,” and the fermented.” * * 


991 4 


The alive acids are chiefly u Mole bund in the Fruits Fr 
plants, ſometimes however alſo in the leaves and roots. 
They are in different degrees of acidity, and nn of 
the texture'of the fruit in which they are lodged; and 
ſtill more conſiderably by the various matter adherir 
them, both in the fruits and in 1 the Jujces e 
theſe. 1666 4 


The effeRs of theſe Atefent coiiditiony in my ae 4 | 
them as aliments I have endeavoured to explain when 
treating of them above; but, as medicines, I do not find 
that I can apply any diſtin gion of them. Although 
they may be diſtinguiſhed in a chemical view, I do not 
| find that I can apply fuch diſtinctions to the purpoſes of 
medicine ; and that, with à view to this, I muff conſider 
them in general, and merely 3s acids. In \ conſidering them 
therefore as medicines, I muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, 
their "refrigerant power; and that, eſpecially upon account. 
of the quantity in which they may be given, they are the 
moſt effeQual of any we can employ. As we have ſaid 
above, that they enter into the compoſition of the animal 
fluid, and thereby diminiſh the putreſcent tendency of this, 
they therefore, as I judge, obviate the heat that might 
otherwiſe ariſe ; and it is in wal all e are the 
moſt ready ind certain cure of ſeu urvy. n | 


t I. 1 1 


The hd: n de e ck eee Wb 
to ſhew any cauſtic or even ſtimulant powers; but they ſhew 
readily the ſtimulant power which is in the weaker or much 
diluted acids, ſo far as they excite appetite and promote 

digeſtion : and probably it 24 ſame e = 

excite e the urinary excretion. ee | 
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All theſe powers are to be aſcribed to the acid that is 
in this native acid: of vegetables ; but it — - + to be re- 
marked, that in all of them, even the moſt purely acid, 
there is preſent a quantity of fermentable matter: and if 
this happens to be in large proportion, or even in {mal} 
proportion, and thrown: into ſtomachs of an aceſcent diſ- 
poſition, the acid undergoes a fermentation, which. is at- 
tended--with flatulency, a more powerful acidity, and all 
he other - ſymptoms which, we, term .Dyſpeptic, ,.. This 
9 not however much aſſect their refrigerant power, or 
do much harm to the ſyitem, 8xcept, in thoſe caſes Ka 
gout t and. calculus renalis, in which the taking down the 
tone of the ſtamach may be very hurtful. It ſeems to be in 
conſequence of, this aceſcent diſpoſuion of the ſtomach that 
2 more copious acidity, and perhaps of a peculiar kind, 
united with the bile, forms a laxative which may occaſion 


more or | Jeſs of diarrhoza, and the cholic rent ſo 
Lal en che ee lazatires. 
1 ' ? (5901 } 8 
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Aj vege ables except Mmuchte 5, if theſe be ly ſachs 
10 by diſtillation — 5 be + 
| the” fic, part of the diſtillation, à quantity ol acid, and 
continue 40 give oyt more during the whole. of the: 
diſtillation, his acid is ſomewhat. different according as 
it is drawn from different, vegetables: but that difference 
has not been aſcertained; and. we know them even 90 
chemiſtry, and. more, certainly ans dee * 


common quality of aci o. as 1 
bis acid been but little en Fl oh av root and 
| Ine 153 remarkable 12 late uſe in the form 


of tar- water. In making tar, it is exhaled from vegetables 
whilſt they are burnt, in the; ſame manner as in the diſtil- 
lation. aboye mentioned; ; 20d, gcgardingly, in the, making of 
tar, an acid we: is found in conſiderable quantity in the 
. ditches that are prepared for receiving the tat during 
burning of the wood. In the countries where tar is 
prepared, particularly in North America, this, acid was 
accidentally employed as a medicine. It was found to 
praye very uſeful; and the benevolent and worthy Biſhop 
BERKELEY 
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Br&KELEY being informed of this, was deſirous of rendering 
ſuch à medicine very generally known. But as the water 
collected, as we have ſaid, during the burning of the wood, 
could not properly or conveniently be obtained in Britain, 
he perceived that a quantity of the acid remained in the tar 
as it was imported, and perceived that it might be extraded 
from it by infuſion in water. It is ſuch an infuſion that 
gives the celebrated tar Water Wn wy an ſe often ws 
ſinos. $3421.45 qt h 


it was at bel Wer, . eee as 4 ey 
valuable medicine; and from my own obſervation and en- 
perience; I know it in many caſes to be ſuch. But, as 
happens in all ſuch caſes, the commendations of it by the 
patrons and favourers of i4 were very offen extravagant and 
ll founded; and though” the perſons who: diſparaged it had 
ſome foundation for their opinions,” yet A un ny ap ; 
falſe hoods concerning it. WV: 4248 : | 


Although it would have 1 v difficult; at * thine;” to 
balance between theſe oppoſite accounts; yet, in the courſe 
of ſixty years, the matter has found its on balance. The 
exceſſive admiration of it has entirely ceaſed, and the moſt 
part of practitioners, from cauſes we could aſſign, have 
neglected the uſe of it; but there are ſti} many judicious 
perſons who believe in and employ its virtues, In many 
inſtances this preparation has appeared to ſtrengthen the 
tone of the ſtomach, to excite appetite, promote digeſtion, 
and to cure all the ſymptoms of dyſpepſia. At the ſame 
time it manifeſtly promotes the excretions, particularly that 
of urine; and the ſame may be preſumed to happen in that 
of others. From all — 4 . operations it will be obvious, 
that in many diſorders of the nn this r e may be 
highly uſefyl. | 


It 2 however, and has been a queſtion, upon what, 
in the compoſition of tar- water, theſe qualities depend: and 
| have no doubt in aſſerting that it is entirely upon the acid 
produced in the manner above mentioned. Mr. Reid, 
the auther of a diſſertation on this ſubject, has rendered 
this ſufficiently probable, from the accounts of GLavszr 
and BOERHAAVE with reſpect to the virtues of ſuch an 


acid, 
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acid, and from the opinion of the Biſhop of — in pre · 
ferring the Norway tur to that of New England, as the atid 
part is not taken from the former ſo entirely as it is from the 
latter; and he alfo. properly fupports it by this, that any 
ether parts of the tar-water which may be found in . 
unleſs exrrilly: n are any very hurtfut. - 


Upon the bel introduction of tar-water, ſome phyſiciany 
were of opinion, that it derived part of its virtue from 
ſome oily matter in its compeſition ; but it would not be 
difficult to ſhew, that this in many reſpeQs, is very impro- 
bable, and that, upon the contrary, the preſence of theſe 
oils, as Mr. Reid has particularly pointed out, is frequently 
pernicious. But, to ſupesſede all controverſy on this ſubject, 
1 can aſſert from much experience, that the tar- water, as 

it abounds in acid, and is more free from all oily matters, is 
the moſt effeQtual medicine: and I have this clear proof of 
it, that when, inſtead of extraQing the acid by infuſi _ 
tar in water, I procured it by diſtillation from ſolid 
other woods; and, by taking only the firſt part of Abe 
_ diſtillation, _ | obtained the acid as free as poſſible from all 
oily matter. I found that by employing this acid as 2 
medicine property diluted with water, every virtue ap- 
peared that was ever found in any tar-water. In this prac- 
tice I found a particular advantage, as I could by a proper 
reQification and concentration, bring the acid into a ſmall 
bulk; which being readily portable, is, on occaſion of 
journeys, or other circumſtances, rendered very convenient. 
But it is very neceſſary to obſerve here, that this acid, to 
be rendered a very uſeful remedy, muſt be always largely 
dilated with water; and how much the water may favours 
in operation in every reſpea will be ſufficiently obvious. 


raab e of veatravciy® | 


This is the well-known liquor named VI x x GAR, the 
preparation of which needs not be given here. As it is 
found in our houſes and ſhops. it is in different conditions, 
the cauſes and circumſtances of which are not well aſcertain- 


ed; and we can only judge of its purity by the a | 
its kad taſte, and its 1 free from all others. 46 


1 
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As this acid is prepared by fermentation, it is always in 
a diluted ſtate; and, both for the purpoſe of medicine and 
of pharmacy, it bas been deſired to be obtained in a more, 
concentrated condition. The purpoſes and the execution of 
this are various; but the moſt ordinary practice has been 
by diſtillation, which ſeems to me not to be the moſt proper: 
for the diſtillation. cannot be practiſed without the acids 
becoming empyreumatic, which always renders it 'a dif- 
agreeable medicine; and at the ſame time, by the ordinary 
practice, the acid is hardly or not at all rendered ſtronger 
than it might have been by a proper fermentation. The 
directions ot the London College I could never follow with 

any exadtneſs; and I have always found, that before the 


aqueous part be drawn off, an e er 
„ 195716 | 
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the empyreuma is made very ſtrong, and at the ſame time 
the diſtilled acid, as I have ſaid, is hardly ſtronger than it is 


in good. vinegar ; and I know of no advantage 55 7 this 
diſtilled n mum the other. 2 


If a 1 vinegar is much to be defied, Abdi are 
two other ways of obtaining it. The one is by freezing, 
which has now been frequently practiſed in the northern 
countries of Europe ; and the management of it is preſcribed 
in many books of chemiſtry, that L eee. are almoſt in 
every ws 4 $ n 


The other means is is by a diſtillation foe e 

taining this acid, by the addition of a ſtrong vitriolic acid. 
This gives a very volatile acid, which by its volatility may 
be applied to ſeveral purpoſes ; and by its being in a con- 
centrated ſtate it may be, by a proper dilution, applied to 


every purpoſe of e that the fermented acid of we 
tables: is fit for. 


; 4 


ti is true that this diſtilled 0 wants ſome fubſanice 
which are joined with it in the vinegar prepared by fermen- 
tation; and Dr. BoxRHAAVE inſinuates that ſome virtues 
may be derived from theſe. I have not however truly per- 
ceived them; but allow, that if there are any ſuch advan- 


tages | 
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tages to be deſired, they may be more ; n 
employing the Mt concentrated by freezing.” 


Aſter theſe N upon the different management of 
this-acid, I proceed to conſider its virtues. It is certainly a 
refrigerant power, which we conclude both from experience 
and from its antiſeptic powers 3 and it has. this advantage 
over the foſſil acids, that it can be thrown in, in much 
larger quantity, and with more effed, as it enters into che 
compoſition of the animal fluid. It is grateful to the palate 
and ſtomach; and certainly ſtimulates the latter ſo far as to 
excite appetite. By the fame ſtimulant power it acts upon 
the mucous excretories of the mouth and fauces ; and at 
the ſame time it ſeems to act as an aſtringent on the blood 
veſſels of theſe parts, and proves uſeful in the inflammatory 
affections of them. When it is carried in large quantity 
mto the blood-veſſels, a portion of it paſſes off by the ex- 
creticns, and proves manifeſtly diuretic... It is celebrated 
alſo for its diaphoretic and eyen ſudorific virtues ; and theſe 
are commonly aſcribed to its power of diſſolving the fluids. 
But this upon the genera] principles which will be explained 
hereafter, we muſt deny; and if it ever has appeared to 
have this effect, we mutt impute it to its refrigerant powers 
in the ſtomach, and its gently ſtimulant powers in the eee 
ſyſtem, aſſiſted 0 a ſudorific regimen. 7 


4 Gapuler power has bees aſcribed to this acid; and — 

is, in preventing and curing obeſity, juſtly I believe in both 
aſs and I hope that I have above explained the theory 
of it; We have alleged that the oily matters taken into 
the body do not remain in their oily form, but are, in the 
firſt place, incorporated with the proper arimal fluid, and 
are atterwards ſeparated by a peculiar ſecretion, ard depoſu- 
ed in the adipoſe membrane. This union of oil with the 
amal fluid we aſcribe to the acid taken in as part of our 
food; and it will be obvious, that according to the quantity 
of this, the oil will be more intimately united and fitted to 
paſs off by the excretioris, and leave leſs therefore to be · de- 
poſued in the adipoſe membrane. But farther, as we have 


alleged above that the oily already depoſited in the adipoſe 
membrane is again conſumed by every acrimony prevalent in 
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| the blood, ſo a ſuperubundance of vinegar in that maſs r 
have à (bare in this conſumption. 


This is all pretty well aſcertained by obſervations upon 
the large uſe of vinegar 3 but "OY a new fact has * 
AE. W 2 1 ng | 


A gentleman — to obeſſ ity found, that by his ab- 
ſtaining from wine, which I take to be the ſame as abſtain- 
ing from the fermented acid of vegetables, he loſt his fat 
very conſiderably ; but returning again to the uſe of wine, 
his obefity ſoon alſo returned, and was again removed by 
the ſame means as before. I ſhall not attempt the theory of 
this till we ſball be farther informed of ſuch caſes, and more 
exactly with reſpeA to the circumſtances of them. | 


Acip of MiLtx. 


There is perhaps another ſpecies of vegetable acid to be 
taken notice of, and that is the acid which ſo often, and in 
certain circumſtances, ſo conſtamily appears in the milk of 
all phytivorous animals. As, in the milk of the ſame ani» 
mals, a quantity of ſugar is conſtantly preſent, we may 
ſuppoſe it to be no other than a fermented acid of ſugar; 
but ſome difficulty occurs on this ſubject, as the fermenta- 
tion which produces an acid in milk, takes place more ſud- 
denly than we could expect it to happen in any ſolution of 
ſugar, and, as was obſerved above, continues for. a long 
time to increaſe the acidity produced. We are therefore 
perſuaded there is ſomething peculiar in the fermentation 
which produces the acid of mitk ; but what this peculiarity 
conſiſts in, or what effects it has on the nature of the acid 
| produced, we cannot diſcover. It may perhaps deſerve par- 
ticular conſideration, both in chemiſtry and medicine, but 
we have not yet learned what application in either way may 
be made of it 5 and in the mean time can only ſay, that the 
acid of milk, both in the good effects it can produce, and 
the noxious qualities it may, upon occaſion, diſcover, are 
the ſame we have pointed out as ariſing from- the native or 
Fermented acid of vegetables. 


A vegetable 
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A vegetable acid prepared by fermentation might till be 
as: which is that of tartar ; but I think it will be 


more properly conſidered under the next title of Neutral 
Salts, or afterwards under the title of Laxatives. 


We have now mentioned moſt of the acids that are wel 
known in the practice of phyſic; but I muſt own that there 
are many others which have been ſometimes employed, and 
may I believe deſerve to be inquired after, but I own that l 
find the facts too few to determine the matter clearly, and 
at leaſt that I am too little acquainted with theſe facts to be 
able to ſpeak poſitively on the ſubject. 


Of the large liſt that might be mentioned, the ly e one 
that I am diſpoſed to take notice of is the | 


Acid of 3 


This was olds invention of the l e 
and, as he imagined it to be poſſeſſed of ſtrongly ſedative 
powers, he gave it the name of the SzpaTive SALT. 
Upon ſuch an authority it was introduced into practice; and 
ſuch is the favour for a new medicine, and ſuch are the ex- 


cuſes ſo readily found for its failure, that it ſoon came to be 


much employed in France: and Mr. Georrroy having 
found a cheaper method of preparing it, the Government 
ordered, at their expence, that it ſhould be furniſhed to al 
the medicine cheſts of the _y and __ 


This 3 gave an eaſy opportunity of tying its vir- 
tues ; but we have hardly ever had any favourable reports 
of theſe in France, or from any other country of Europe: 
and it appears that the practice with it has ceaſed every 
where; and long ago Monſ.. de la Mettrie has, in diſpa - 
ragement of our art, obſerved, Que le ſel ſedatif n'eſt: pas 

auſſi ſedatif gu autre foi. To all this I could add my own 
experience, which has ſhown me, that even in large _ 
this ſalt has no effect on the human . fl. 46h 


NevuTRAL 


Cx 
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NEUTRAL SALTS. 

The next ſet of refrigerants in my liſt are the neutral 
ſalts; and theſe, with acids, are certainly the refrigerant 
remedies we chiefly deperd upon in practice. The refrige- 
rant power ſeems to be in common to every neutral, ſo fat 
as we have yet tried them, except thoſe neutrals compoſed 
of the muriatic acid and foſſil alkali, and perhaps ſome other 
acids which carry into the compoſition. of neutrals ſome 
other matters of an acrid kind: but theſe are not well aſcer- 
tained ; and we take it for granted that it is of the nature 
of a neutral ſalt, compoſed of an acid and alkali with the 
exception mentioned, to give a refrigerant ſubſlance. 


'This power in theſe ſalts is a matter of common expe- 
rience, and may be preſumed from their antizymic and anti- 
ſeptic powers; but in what proportion it is in the ſeveral 
ſpecies, is not exactly aſcertained, though Dr. Sm1TH, in 
his experiments, has done ſomewhat to this purpoſe. In the 
DoQor's experiments it appears, that, except in common 
ſalt, ſome ſedative power in every one takes place. In theſe, 
indeed, compoſed of the foſſil alkali, fome ſtimulant power 
appears upon their firſt application; but ſoon after this, 
their ſedative power becomes manifeſt by their deſtroying the 
irritability of the part. Aſter all, however, I cannot apply 
theſe experiments ſo as to explain the reſpective powers of 
theſe ſalts as they appear in the practice of phyſic. It appears 
here, that all of them which ſhow a ſedative power in Dr. 
$M1TH's experiments, when thrown into the ſtomach, pro- 
duce a diſpoſition to ſweat, which we refer entirely, as we 
have explained above, to their refrigerant power in the, ſto- 
mach; and in what proportion this is I find it difficult to 
aſcertain. The prejudices of practitioners at preſent are in 
favour of the neutral formed of the native acid of vegeta- 
bles with the fixed vegetable alkali; and while this is the 
moſt agreeable, I have no objeQion to its being the moſt 
commonly employed in practice: But I make theſe obſer- 
vations to ſhow country practitioners, that when they hap- 
pen to be in want of lemon juice, they may employ any 
other acid except the muriatic to form neutrals that may 
anſwer the ſame intentions ; and a very little chemiſtry vl 
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teach them every thing elſe that may be here neceſſary. In 
the time of our laſt wars upon the Continent, our praQi- 
tioners frequently employed the vitriolic acid, and which was 


indeed employed in making the ongival antiemetic draught 
of RivErIvs. 


With regard to particular neutrals, I have a few obſerys- 
tions only to make. I have ſaid juſt now, that the vitriol- 
ared tartar may be employed as a refrigerant ; and as it is 
thereby diaphoretic, it is employed in the compoſition of 
DoveR's powder. 


The ſal mirabile is almoſt only employed as a purgative; 
but that it has refrigerant powers, appears from the inteſtines 


being left, after the operation of this nnn in a lax 
and flatulent condition. ; 


What is nie the ſecret Sal-ammoniac is little employ- 
ed in practice; but there is no doubt that it is nearly of the 
fame nature with the common ammoniac. 


Nitre has been commonly eſteemed as the moſt powerful 
refrigerant; and from Dr. SMITH's experiments, as well 
as from thoſe of Mr. ALEXANDER, it appears to be ſo. 
But as all refrigerants produce a determination to the ſur- 
face of the body, and thereby increaſe the force of the cir- 
culation; ſo, after this operation, they prove directly ſti- 
mulant to the ſtomach and alimentary canal: and in this 
way nitre is as remarkable as any other; and it is therefore, 
in large doſes, very often uneaſy and painful to the ſtomach. 
When it is therefore neceſſary to continue its operation a8 2 
ſudorific, it is at the ſame time neceſſary to give it in 1 
ed doſes, and at proper intervals. 


1 do not doubt but the practice of Dr. Brocktear 
may be oſten ſucceſsful ; but I could never find it convenient 
to imitate it, as 1 coals hardly, or at leaſt ſeldom, find 2 
ſtomach that would bear half the quantity of nitre that he 
ſeems to have empl 14 and in moſt caſes I have been li- 
mited in the doſes of nitre that I could exhibit. 1 believe 
that the employment of nitre, as recently diſſolved, will be 
a more Nis | refrigerant than when the ſolution of it . 
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entirely. finiſhed ; but I am of opinion that the practice has 
no advantages to compenſate the trouble that otherwiſe" at- 
tends it. ; 


1 have ſo * — * the cube nitre | that ro know 
little of ts qualities and powers, ELON 


Of the peculiar power of neutral ſalts bre of the mu- 
riatic acid, I have had occafion already to remark; that by 
Dr. $miTH's experiments, common ſalt compoſed of the 
muriatic acid and foſſil alkali is the neutral which, applied 
to the nerves or other ifritable parts, ſhows à ſtrongly ſtimu- 
lant power, and is thereſore to be thrown out of our lift ot 
refrigerants. Its ſtimulant power ſeems in part to be owing 
to the foſſil alkali in its compoſition ; for this alkali, joined 
with the nitrous or vegetable acids, do alſo, in the firſt ap- 
plication to the nerves, in Dr. SM1TH's experiments, ſhow 
ſomewhat of a ſtimulant power, which however ſoon paſſes 
away, and they afterwards prove manifeſtly ſedative. Theſe 
neutrals, therefore, conſiſting of the fixed vegetable or vo- 
latile alkali, though formed by the muriatic acid, may be 
taken into our liſt ot refrigerants; and their common 
employment as ſudorifics, for preventing the recurrence 
of intermittent tevers, is _ to be explained AY this 


gfound. 


The uſe of the common ammoniac has been otherwiſe 
frequent in practice; but what are its peculiarly uſeful 
powers, I dare not determine. Its reſolving powers, by at- 
tenuating or diſſolving the fluids, I do not admit of; but 
that, like othet ſaline matters, in paſſing by the exctetions, 
they are ſuited to promote theſe, ny be ent allowed. 


In being joined with the Perarian bark, as has been fre- 
quently practiſed, the ammoniac may be of ſome uſe as a 


_ diaphoretic 3 but I have not perceived it, and doubt if, in 


obviating the conſequences apprehended from my uſe of the 
bark, it can be of any ſer vice. . 


The ammeoniacal ſalts have beet often uſed: bee for 
the diſcuſſion of tumours; and they may poſſibly give a 
moderate ſtimulus to the veſſels on the ſurface ; but that 


they 
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enter the pores, and attenuate vilcd 1 we muſt 
— doubt of. 


T he neutrals compoſed of vegetable acids muſt be Hans 
according to the ſpecies of this acid employed; but they are 
all in general refrigerant and diaphoretic, and we know them 
only in that light. The one moſt frequent! 1 employed is 
that compoſed of the native acid and the fixed vegetable 
alkali, commonly known under the name of the Saline Mix- 
ture. The acid commonly employed 1s the juice of lemons; 
but that only becauſe a quantity of acid juice is moſt eaſily 
obtained from that fruit. I have frequently employed the 
expreſſed juice from ſeveral other fruits, which the country 
practitioner ſhould know in the caſe of the want of lemons; 
and I have frequently _— the juice of n with equa 


advantage. 0 


It is bardly 3 that t the alkaline ſalt of wormwoed, 
ſo frequently employed before,. be now ee as the pacer 
the alkali the medicine is the better. 


 _ This neutral ſalt, formed and given in due quantity, is, 

for what I can perceive, equally refrigerant and ſudorific as 
any other, and has this particular advantage, that it is, or 
can be, eaſily rendered more agreeable than any other. In 
my opinion it is NY given in too ſmall doſes, and at 
too great intervals; and though given in large doſes, it is 
not ready, as nitre is, to give uneaſineſs to the ſtomach. 
It is often named the Antiemetic Mixture, and properly, as 
it js often uſeful in ſtopping vomiting, eſpecially. that which 
ariſes in febrile diſorders, and particularly at the beginning 
of the paroxyſms of intermittent 'fevers. When given in 
quantity, its diuretic and purgative 3 appear as in 2 
other neutrals. 


It has been of late a ſavanyite praftice to give the ſaline 
mixture during the act of efferveſcence; and beſides the ad- 
vantages of introducing a quantity of aerial acid, I am per- 
ſuaded that the detachment of that acid in the ſlomach ren- 
ders.the whole of the mixture more refrigerant. 


Ln z 
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Tue diſtilled acid of vegetables has not been employed in 
forming neutrals that I know ff. 


The fermented acid; or vinegar joined with the fixed 
vegetable alkali, has certainly the powers and virtues of the 
ſaline mixture; but while the neutral ſormed of vinegar has 
no advantages over that formed of the native acid, the quan- 
tity of vinegar neceſſary to ſaturate the alkali gives a bul 
inconvenient doſe. Whether any advantage may be gainec 
by employing it in its concentrated ſtates, I have not tried, 
becauſe I doubt much if any peculiar advantage was to be 


* 
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obtained from them. | | | 
Both the native and fermented acids have been applied to the 
volatile alkali to form ammoniacal ſalts, and I 3 : 
tried this with the native acid; but I never: found that 
ammoniacal ſalt had any advantage over that formed of the 
fixed alkali. | | 


The application of vinegar to the volatile alkali, which 
gives the liquor named Spiritus Mindereri, has long been 
famous in the practice of this country: but if any thing is 
to be regarded in the quantity of the doſe employed, this in 
the doſes commonly given muſt be a very weak neutral; and 
as I have never ſeen any benefit from it, this, with the 
diſagreeableneſs of the empyreumatic taſte of the medicine, 
has made me omit it in practice altogether. I have known 
four ounces of it taken at once, and ſoon after four ounces 
more, without any ſenſible effect. 


This, upon the notion of its being an ammoniacal ſalt, 
has been employed externally; but after what we have ſaid 
on the external uſe of the common ammoniac, it will readily 
appear that the weakneſs of impregnation in the ſpiritus min- 
dereri muſt render it much leſs effectual. It is very poſſible 
indeed, that by employing a concentrated yegetable acid, we 
may obtain an ammonical neutral, of much more force than 
the ſpiritus mindereri; and if any one expects any particular 
benefit from ſuch a combination, he muſt endeavour to ob- 
tain it: but from what we have ſaid on the combination of 
the native acid with the volatile alkali, I cannot expect much 

Vor. II. | U benefit 
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benefit 1 any combination of the lame n wil the 
fermented acid in any of its ſtates. | 


Alfter the Neutral Salts, ſtrictly ſo called, I have ſet down 
the Sales Terreſtres, and believe that theſe may all be con- 
- ſidered as refrigerants; but I cannot perceive any of them to 
de more powerful than the proper neutrals. Accordingly, 
they are little employed in practice; and if they have ever 
been, this in my opinion muſt have been upon ſome 1157 51 
rp n! in chemiliry and medicine. 6 


Of the 3 of acids with metallic FAY ak they 
are generally acrid and ſtimulant ; and there are none of them 
that can be- conſidered as ſedative or refrigerant excepting 

the Sal Plumbi or Saccharum Saturni; of which however [ 
have ſaid enough already on the aun of . nnn 


among the aſtringents. A 1 815 
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Tins is the moſt difficult ſubje& that has occurred to me; 
and I find nothing to relieve this difficulty. in any of the 
writers who have gone before me. All of them conſider it 
as an obſcure ſubject, and ſo myſterious as hardly to be at- 
tempted, This indeed is in a great meaſure juſt; but it 
ought to be attempted: and we hope ſome light may be 
thrown, upon it, by conſidering the diſeaſes or morbid affec- 
tions, for the cure of which the medicines named Antiſpaſ- 


modics have been chiefly employed. 


A 7 16 | V7 

Theſe in our Noſology, in the third order of the ſecond. 
claſs of the Neuroſes, are, as fully as I could, enumerated 
under the title of Spaſmi : and though there is ſome difficulty 
of admitting that title in its moſt proper and ſtrict ſenſe, yet 
I could not well avoid it; and I have obviated all ambiguity 
by the character given of Motus Abnormes, Here alſo, 
though it may not be ſtrialy proper, I muſt employ the term 
of Spaſmodic AﬀeQions for the whole of the diſcaſes Iam , 
here to conſider. | 


In the whole of theſe, the ſtate of contraction makes al- 
ways the chief circumſtance; and I begin with obſerving, 
that in every contraction a nervous power has a part. I own 
that in ſome phenomena the inherent power only may be 
concerned; but theſe are few and inconſiderable: for even 
in the involutary motions, and eſpecially when theſe are 
exerted in an irregular manner, it is pretty evident that 
| there is always a 9 of a nervous power; and 

2 in 
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in the whole of my diſcuſſions, ſuch concurrence is always 
to be kept in view. 


On this ſubjeQ, therefore, the br e to be 
offered is, that the nervous power is always derived from 
the brain, or that it conſiſts in a motion beginning in the 
brain, and propagated from thence into the moving fibres, 
in which a contraction is to be produced. The power by 
which this motion is propagated we name the Energy of the 
Brain; and we therefore conſider every modification of the 
motions produced as modifications of that energy. 


With reſpect to theſe, it ſeems to be a law of the œco- 
nomy, that the energy of the. brain. is alternately excited 
and collapſed, or that every contraction produced is alter- - 
nated with a relaxation; and the motus abnormes, or as we 
name them Spaſmodic Affections, ſeem always to conſiſt in 


the irregularity of the alternation mentioned, as they appear 
in ſpaſm or convullion. 


Before going further, it is proper to remark, 'that thefe 
affections take place in one ſet of funQions more than in 
another. Thus tetanus and epilepſy affect the animal, hyſteria 
the natural, while palpitation and ſyncope affect almoſt only 
the vital functions. There is indeed in all violent caſes fome 
preternatural phenomena, in which all the ſeveral functions 
are in ſome meaſure affected; but whoever conſiders the 
diſeaſes juſt now mentioned, will perceive that the affec- 
tion is chiefly and eſpecially in one ſet of functions only. A 


- . concluſion to be drawn from this is, that the energy of the 


brain is exerted differently, and often ſeparately, with reſpect 
to the ſeveral functions, #tinguiſhed by phyfiologiſts into 
animal, natural, and vital. This is a ſtate of the cxconomy 
which has been little attended to,. but is very manifeſt in the 
buſineſs of ſleep and watching, and in the diſeaſes above 
mentioned. See Firſt Lines, from MCC xll to MCCLXV. 


It is now further to be remarked with refpe& to the whole, 
that though the phenomena appear in particular parts, that 
is in the organs concerned in the exerciſe of the ſeveral func- 
tions, the whole of them muſt depend upon an affection and 
peculiar ſtate of the energy of the brain. It is poſſible * 

that 
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that certain motions may take you in particular parts; 
independent of any change in the ſtate of the brain; but 
the inſtances of theſe are few and inconſiderabl, and 


probably they cannot ſubſiſt without the brain's being 
brought into that ſtate that might have induced tbem. 


But however all this may be, it is confidently bebe 
that ſpaſmodic affections are often primarily, and always 
chiefly affeQions of the brain. This may clearly enough 
appear from what has been ſaid in general eſtabliſhing all 
motions as neceſſarily depending upon the energy of the 
brain; but as the propoſition is of conſequecce, it may be 
proper to add ſome more particular proofs of it nere. 


One is, that ſpalmodie affections often ariſe from ap- 
plications to particular parts of the body; but for the moſt 
part, the effects produced in other parts cannot be ac- 
counted for, but by ſuppoſing the intervention of the brain. 
Such is the caſe of odours and ſome other impreſſions, 
whoſe producing ſpaſmodic affections cannot be explained 
otherwiſe, or by any conſent of nerves. ; 


The intervention of the brain is more eſpecially proved 
by this, that. in many caſes, the effects of applications can 
be prevented by interrupting the communication of the 
parts affected with the brain, by cutting through or com- 
preſſing the nerves which form that commulicariod., 


But farther, that the ſtate of the wath has a very wel 
concern in ſpaſmodic affeclions, the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt 
proof is this, that all theſe affections, and "all the different 
modes of them, can be produced by paſſ ons of the mind ; 
which we maintain to be cauſes n always aſt, and 
chiefly in the brain. 


Having thus eſtabliſhed, that PTY 8 2 
very entirely upon the ſtate of the energy of the brain, we 
proceed to .confider what that ſtate may be in different caſes; 
Sp we * e of them, in the firſt Pt as they one 


IS 
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allow us to go far in explaining it, we ſhall make ſome ob 
ſervations, which we hope may be uſeful. 


In ſpaſm there appears to be a preternatural force exerted 
in the energy of the brain, as appears both in the ares 
and duration of the contraction produced; but 
view to the general law above mentioned, it is proper to 
remark, that even here ſome alternate contraction and re- 
laxation takes place, as I have pointed out in the Firft 
Lines MCCL.XI. 


In cenvulſion, which always conſiſts in manifeſtly alter. 
nate contraction and relaxation, it appears that from other 
cauſes than the will, the contraQtions are performed with 
more force and velocity than uſual; but at the ſame time, 
as they are ſtill ſuch as admit of un alternate relaxation, 
the diſeaſe conſiſts in an alternation's being produced more 
quickly than is natural. This hurried alternation we ſuppoſe 
to depend upon a certain ſtate in the general energy of the 
brain, which may be determined by cauſes to be mentioned 
Hereafter, to affect one ſet of functions more than another, 


and to produce there the ſpaſmodic affections which thele 
functions are liable to. 


perhaps may not appear very clear and may be cos 
ley as hypothetical; but we ſuppoſe it may be illuſtrated 
by ſome further conſiderations. The alternation of con- 
traction and relaxation in the animal functions is commonly 
regulated by the will, and therefore. ſeems to admit ſome 
difference in the quickneſs of the alternation and repetition ; 
but it is probable that that difference has its limits ſet to it 
by the animal cxconomy, or at leaſt by habit; ſo that if 
at any time it is hurried beyond the uſual meaſure, ſome 
confuſion and diſorder is occafioned with the 8 on the 
n energy mentioned above. 


This ſeems well illuſtrated by ſurpriſe, or impreſſions 
unforeſeen and unexpected, breaking in upon the order and 
velocity of the train of ideas then going on in the mind; 
and this we know will frequently bring on every form of 
ſpaſmodic affection. Our doctrine ſeems alſo to *. farther 
illuſtrated by the caſe of ſtammering; when a diffdence 


and 
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and heſitation interrupting or hurrying the ſuceceſſion of 
ſyllables or words, throws the face, and ſometimes” the 
whole body, into convulſions ; which: may always be 


avoided, by giving a meaſure regulating the velocity in the 


{acceſſion propoſed, as is — by 15 1 it 
in the manner of Oey 
116: 11653036045 98 in 
From the whole that * been juſt u now „ ſaid, e 
will appear, that convulſions may be brought on by what- 
ever hurries the velocity of the —_ wh take _ 
in the energy of the brain, 


{ 


It will illuſtrate: the whole to WY ps bl as Cao, 


affeQions thus depend upon a change in the manner and 
order of the motions taking place in the brain, they will 


occur more or leſs readily as that manner and order is more 
or leſs readily changed, which happens to be different in 
different perſons. That this diſpoſition to admit more or 
leſs readily of a change in the ſtate, and whole of the 
mot ions depending upon the brain, is different in different 
perſons. has been often taken notice of; and it has been 
as univerſally ee that in perſons of very great mo- 


bility in this reſpect, ſpaſmodic affections are moſt readily 
excited, and do moſt — ariſe; which ſeems to 


confirm very n the Wray we ow ann. 6 0 

To ae our pathology as well as we — we are nent 
to conſider what it is that determines ſpaſmodic affections to 
affect one ſet of functions more than another. It may, in 
the firſt place, be a mobility in the energy of the brain, 
greater with reſpeQ to one ſet of functions than to another; 
and therefore it i that the paſſions of the mind, which 


may produce any of the ſpaſmodic affections, do however 


produce them in one ns a n rather than in 
another. [2-549 as 10 91481500. witdine 


It.is poſſible, therefore, that ws afeAtions 3 
depend entirely upon the ſtate ot the brain; but ĩt ſeems alſo 
probable, that the affections produced often. depend upon a 
conformation and ſtate of the organs concerned in the 


functions to be affected, determining the energy of the brain 


to be directed to thoſe parts. Thus certain organical 


affeQions 
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affections of the heart ieſelf, or great veſſels connected with 
it, are ſound eee to br e rp 4 


27 is — 4 ene Gate je the — be 0008, 
Gon to aſthma; as we can ſo often obſerve, that applications 
made to the _—_ . and not to the brain, being on 
Ae. £ ter! Noche bald tnt 


1 equally Marr that. a certain n — the pag 
cones: induced by a ſtate of the ovaria, ee * the 
produRion of byſteria. "vg ' 


It 1 00 a be what! * on * of ihe 
organs. of, voluntary motion ſhould give occaſion: to the 
ſpaſmodic affections of thele ; but it is probable, that as 
the energy of the brain is chiefly exerciſed in theſe motions, 
and with ſuch a variety that we may ſuppoſe them to 
acquire à conſiderable mobility, mhiahy joined with the 
conſtitutional condition of the fame, may diſpoſe them to 
be affected by any conſiderable change of the manner and 
order of the motions of the brain, and therefore to pro- 
duce epilepſy, or the chief ſpaſmodic affect ion of the animal 
functions: And that any general affedtion of the energy 
of the brain is ready to produce this, we conclude from its 
being one of the moſt frequent of ſpaſmodic affections, and 
certainly more —_— won bene 0 a — or 
hyſteria. ; 


The a a whe en af, all that » we Sens now Gd 
to eſtabliſh this general propoſiti That ſpaſmodic 
affeQions, whether they ariſe primarilſj in the brain, or in 
particular parts, do conſiſt chiefly, and always in part, in 
an affection and particular ſtate of the energy of the brain; 
and the operation of antiſpaſmodic medicines muſt conſiſt in 
their correQing this morbid or preternatural ſtate in the 
energy of the brain, by their correcting either the ſtate of 
pteternatural excitement or —— or by rr 4 the 
_—_— — WW Ne 


$45 9 +62 os 1.8 ate #3 


Before, e 9 a more particular cos- 
alen of * nn abt the — 


"_ ts * -- 


- 
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to them, which are ſtridly 10 be named Antiſpaſmodics, 
I muſt obſerve, that there are remedies, though not ſtrictiy 
ſuch, which are however ſuited to cure ſpa(modicialfe@ions, 


and therefore may occaſion ſome confuſion- in the uſe of 
terms. 

The firſt of theſe I would take notice of are the remedies 
ſuited to obviate the prediſponent cauſe of ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions. We have ſaid: above, that a certain mobility of 
the whole ſyſtem gives ſtrongly” this prediſpoſition, - and 
therefore, that tonics may be fitted to obviate this; and 
when the diſeaſe depends upon mobility alone, theſe-may 
be entirely the remedies of it: but we have ſeldom” found 
them to prove truly ſuch, both becauſe it is difficult to 
render the operation of tonics ſufficiently durable, or 
becauſe, - when either the diſeaſe depends upon the ſtate 
of particular parts which tonics do not change, or when it 
depends upon a plethoric ſtate of the ſyſtem which tonics 
have rather a tendency to aggravate, tonics cannot be the 
proper remedies. 'The laſt circumſtance happens often to 
take place in the caſes of N and 8 9994 

Another means ; of obvitting ſpaſimodie affeftions, i is r 
avoiding the exciting cauſes. We have ſaid above, as well 
as in our Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyſie, that an 
occaſional turgeſcence in the blood-veſſels of the 7 is 
one of the moſt frequent cauſes exciting epilepſy, '' and 
perhaps ſome other ſpaſmodic affections; but it will be 
obvious, that ſuch exciting cauſe muſt be -avoided by 
employing refrigerants, which cannot be conſideted as an- 
tiſpaſmodics. 1 | ar BEE 
| | iN fi 

A third eaſe + in „ which the proper v engster may be 
often” ſuperfluous and uſeleſs, perhaps hurtful, is, when 
the diſeaſe does not primarily depend upon a ſtate of ihe 
brain, but ariſes from a peculiar conſtitution of certain parts, 
which is communicated to the brain. In ſuch cafes it wil 
de evident, that the affection of the brain cannot be vor- 
rected till the primary diſeaſe is cured; and inſtances of 
this kind I have given e as enen with 1 to 
münmmnn, e | 2h 
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Here 


mark with reſpe& to t. 


and will give me an — of n e re- 


2. 


The inſtance 1 ſpeak of is in the caſe of palpitation, 
ſyncope, and of other irregular motions of the heart. 


Every praQitioner- knows, that theſe diforders commonly 


depend upon an organic affection of the heart, or of the 


polypus or offifications, which are commonly conſidered as 
incurable diſeaſes. Diſſections have indeed ſo commonly 
diſcovered ſuch cauſes, that practitioners are very ready to 
deſpair of curing ſuch diſeaſes, and deſert all attempts 
towards it; but I think it may be for the inſtruction os 
pins to give the following caſe: 

A Geatoman pretty well advanced in life was fre- 
quently attacked with palpitations of his heart, which by 
degrees increaſed both in frequency and violence, and thus 
continued for two or three years. As the patient was a 
man of the profeſſion, he was viſited by many phyſicians ; 
who were very unanimouſly of opinion, that the diſeaſe 
depended upon an organic affection of the heart, as we 
have juſt now ſaid, and conſidered it as abſolutely. incurable. 
The diſeaſe, however, after ſome years, gradually abated, 
both in its frequency and violence, and at length ceaſed 
altogether; and ſince that time, for the ſpace of ſeven ot 
eight years, the gentleman has remained in perfect health, 
without the ſlighteſt ſymptom of his former complaint. 


. Beſides this, I have had ſome other inſtances of palpi- 


tation, both violent and laſting, for ſome. length of time; 


a 


and theſe eſpecially, with the inſtance above mentioned, 
perſuade me that ſpaſmodic affeQions, though ſometimes 
both violent and durable, are not however always depending 
upon organic and incurable affeQions of particular parts, 
but may very often ov entirely on an en. of * 
brain . ö 


Having now mentioned ſeveral remedies which cannot be 
aa conſidered as antiſpaſmodics, ane having * 
thoug 
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Here I ſhall remark only with regard to one of thoſe in- 
ſtances, as it is the beſt illuſtration of the general dodtrine, 


_ 


great veſſels immediately connected with it, as aneuriſm, 
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though with leſs accuracy, the caſes in which the proper 
antiſpaſmodics may be uſeleſs or ſuperfluous; I proceed to 
conſider thoſe which are more e weten We 6 
appellation. N 


18 
8 


I conſider them as to be OY)! to JETTY the one 
of Sedatives, and the other of what . 1 18 fill more 
ſtrictly name Antiſpaſmodics, and which I w judge, 
be of a ger and operation . from thoſe a * 


Wich teſpett to the firſt, it may ſeen (urpriſu 
opium ſhould rot have entered imo my > ring he 
ſpaſmodics, whilſt every praQitioner conſiders it as the 
chief remedy in the moſt part, of ſpaſmodic aFeQions. 
Their opinion is certainly juſt and true; but the conſider- 
ation of its operation being often different from that of the ' 
proper antiſpaſmodics, I overlooked the matter in com- 
poſing my catalogue. | 


But it is now incumbent on me to obſerve, that as ſpaſmodic 
affeQions are ſo often begun by an increaſed excitement of 
tze energy of the brain; fo, opium being the moſt power- 
ful means of diminiſhing this excitement, it muſt very often 
be the moſt certain and ready means of both obviating and 
curing ſpaſmodic affections; but at the ſame time we mult re- 
mark, that it often fails to anſwer either purpoſe. If the 
encreaſed excitement ariſes from an irritation, applied to a2 
particular part of the body, to the remova of which opium 
caunot contribute, the diſeaſe may continue to fecur, 
although the largeſt doſes of opium have been employed. 
Thus it happens in tetanus, from wounds whoſe com- 

munications with the brain cannot be intercepted, , mo 
opium often fails to Prove A cure. | | 


+ 1 
o * 
— 


Another caſe in which opium may fail, is where, the 
excitement of the brain ariſes from a plethoric ſtate of the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem, and upon an occaſional turgeſcence in 
the blood-veſſels of the brain. In theſe caſes, opium is ſo 
far from proving a remedy, that it often is a means of 
aggravating the diſeaſe z and this will explain why it ſo often 
fails and does * in caſes of epilepſy and ne 
It 


: 
: 
5 
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7% Hirdly "necefſaty th obſerve Here; but as the e, 
citement and Snape of the brain do mutoafly produce one 
another, fo the ſpaſmodic affections do always confiſt in 
ſome inereaſed excitement, yet this may be begun 69 
a ſtate, of collapſe; and therefore that ſtimulants, ſuch, as 
the volatile alkaline ſalts, or certain highly ' odoriferons 
ſubſtances of a 17 52 wang wy obyiate the coming on of | 
bw Ar he 3 | $7; 03 4/126 V 7244 9 4 ork 


The other fe _ + xmiſpaſnadics, ao which I hold ta be 
properly and ſtricly ſuch, appear to me to be of two kinds; 
one of them conſiſting of a ſet of ſubſtances of a diſagreeabſt | 
odour, and therefore commonly named Fetids,' both from 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances. The operation of theſe 1 
take to be in this way; that as all difagreeable ſenſations afe 
ſedative, or means of weakening the energy of the brain, fo 
I conceive that our fœtid medicines, by obviating or mode- 
rating the increaſed excitement which begins * 
alſections, may be the remedies of theſe. 


Wan t 1 Ft]: 


I be other kind of antiſpaſmodics a to me to conſiſt 

of a highly volatile oil, and which, 5 its volatility, ac- 
quires a ſingular power with regard to the nervous fluid of 
animals. Theſe have manifeſtly the power of obviating or 
moderating that excitement which begins ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions, and are thereby the remedies of ſuch. But 1 con- 
ceive them to have alſo another power, which, though 
- cannot explain, feems to be manifeſtly that of giving a tone 
and Readineſs to the ene y of the brain, ſo as to prevent 
thoſe ſudden alternations of excitement and collapſe in which 
fo many convulſive diforders conſiſt. This may not be 
quite clear to my readers, and I offer it as a conjeQure only 
to be farther examined by ſpecufative phyſicians. Wriſt 
the nature of the nervous power and its. ſeveral motions are 
fill ſo ! We ktiown, it ſeems to be allowable, with a 


| poorer in the application, LY enter into ſome pech - 
Llations and con jectures. = | | 
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place in, all by, rg pers 24 75 
ſtrong odour it promiſes to be an active med 


however ſo little acquainted with it, that * mult 1 
entirely for information on this ſupjec ta Dt. L318, ho 


has given ;its natural and ; chemueal — iſtocy,, fart likguiſg 
the Lato FOG in which. at, has, been employed a4. 
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"This, In. its entire fate, bas een of 0 1 a. h ye BA 
medicine 4 but as it diſcovers, in tha 17 7 4 gr 
parts, and is entirely inſoluble in, ng Aids, 5 
it has always appeared q me. $19: be 
ſubſtance ; and though {ill perhaps employed by.m 
and = Das * jon wy it to be no. 
negleQed by! Britiſh Phyſicians. $i% {but 5 wry _ 
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Moch pains bas been taken 1 to obtain tinflyres, on FW: 
taining the more aQive paris of mb FF bet, L. have peyes 
found that any impregnations of Lay lin K £9n- - 
ſiderable enough to give an active and uſeful 
the attempt has been entirely fed, 10 
authors of the Pharmacopezia enevenſis — — "= 

imperfect attempt in employing A — phe 
reQfied , ſpirit of wine; and the Daniſh and . 
Diſpenſatories have done ſomewhat better in employing 
the liquor anody nus mineralis, . or the ſpititus, ezhereus 
vitriolatus: and by theſe menſtrupms indeed ſome ſolution 
and extractions is made of the amber; byt in theſe ſolutions 


I could never diſcover any mas: Ju what might de im. 
puted to the ie ſpiris. n 
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The only adi ve powers that can be obtained from amber 
are to be ſound in ity diſtilled, oil and falt. Tbe latter we 
have very ſeldom genuime, and therefore I cannot poſitively 
determine its virtues; but when genuine and well — 
they do not promiſe to he powerful, as I believe they dif- 
fer little from vegetable acids: and the liquor cornu cervi 
ſoccinatus ſo much ſpoken of by foreign writers, 1 have 
never found te be of any! efficacy, or à better medicine, 
that the ſpirit of bender verde neutral by, any vegetss 
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difitled oil eb be 15 2 more PR — 
bar agi the ſlate in which it is obtained by a firſt diftita- 
tion; and now ' accordingly, in all the diſpenſatories it is 
ordered to be reQified by after diſtillations. This rectifica- 
tion, however, is variouſly ordered. The London college 
| have ordered the diſtillation of it to be repeated three times; 
but unleſs they had ordered, that in every diſtillation a leſs 
and leſs proportion of the whole was to be drawn off, the 
operation may be inaccurate and very imperfect. The Edin- 
burgh and Swediſh diſpenſatories have done better, in order- 
ing the reQification to be made by the addition of water in 
the proportion of ſix parts of water to one of oil; and the 
Edinburgh college have at the ſame time judiciouſiy ordered 
that two thirds * the water only ſhould be drawn off at 
each diſtillation. This indeed will give a great improve- 
ment to the oil; but I have hardly thought it enough to 
give it the greateſt poſſible purity it is capable of. I have 
employed ſeveral diſtillations with water, and have always 
found, that by repeated diſtillation the oil became of more 
fuidity: and volatility, acquired a more re odour, and | 
proved a more powerful medicine. | 


11 is have to be particularly obſerved, that all very volatile. 
oils become medicines which have been conſtantly reputed to 
be. powerful antiſpaſmodics; and however their operation . 
may be explained, I put the rectified oil of amber into this 
ſet of medicines, which 1 have found, in many caſes of 
epilepſy, hyfteria, and other ſpaſmodic aſſections, to be 
uſeful. The oil of amber wy be given in doſes from ten 
to thirty drops. 


It 
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It is only-when-amenorchcea i bene as part of 


2 ſpaſmodic affection that the œleum ſuecini ſhowrapyem- 
menagogue powers. 
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PETROLEUM. 
Under this tile L mean to hend all the foſſil oils - 


that are found in the earth; and I believe I might-compre- 
bend, in the ſame claſs, the whole, of the bituminous foſſils, 
As the ani or n. Judaicum, and pit-coal. 
178... bes 1414 8 88 r 

| believe i to be —_ among both naturaliſts and che- 
miſts, that the inflammable part of all theſe foſſils is: that 
fluid, volatile, and very inflammable oil that -ig-named 
Naphtha, which is found in its ſeparate ſtate in ſome places 
of the earth, or upon the ſurface of waters into which it 
has been waſhed: out from their ſides or buttoms. The pro- 
duction of it is not accounted; for ; but it „N certainly 
a foſſil matter that i generated in the earth; and dy the 
admixture of various matters it muſt meet with there, it 
puts on various forms, from that of a finer oil to a groſſer, 


and through all the different degrees of a groſſer and thicker, 
till i it becomes quite of a ſolid conſiſtence. | 


It is not neceſſary for me to proſecute the natural or che- 
mical hiſtory of theſe ſubſtances here, ſince it is enough for 

| the purpoſe of medicine for me to obſerve, that while they 

are in a ſeparate, and in any degree in an; oily-or liquid 
* the oil retains an acrimony that renders it ſtimulant, 
and ſo much antiſpaſmodic, as to have been uſeful in ſeveral 
ſpaſmodic affections. How far the petroleum is improved 
as a medicine, by having diſſolved a portion of flowers of 
ſulphur, I have not had experience enough to determine. 
The petroleum, in many of its different ſtates, may be a 
medicine as | have ſaid ; but it is always, in every ſorm in 
which it can be exhibited, a very diſagreeable remedy, and 
1 have never found its powers to be ſo. conſiderable as to 
compenſate that inconveniency. The only uſe of the whole 
bituminous foſſils that I can find worth attending to, is this, 
that in diſtillation they afford a volatile oil of the nature of 
that of amber; and which, by the reQification propoſed 
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This, 2 4 dend and antiſpaſmodic, ſeems to be the 
weakeſt-of the whole ſet, and juſtly omitted in the London 
kft:;--and, * in the WR wt 4s not 138 1 
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5 This plant has led GA re Wi Mods legte 
1 a valuable compilation an the ſubje& of Moxa; but this 
does not ſeem to me to belong to this place, as it ſeems 10 
e eee eee remedy. uh misc el 
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-Thisis a plant of more aQiive parts 8 1 . 
* — be more employed than it has been; but it 
is not retgined/ in either catalogue of the Britiſh colleges, 
and I have ſeldom had ſuch opportunity of ſeeing it em- 
Ployed as ene to mer . vs 
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>The general virtwes ; of this as a carminative and antiſpaſ- 
modie I have given already; but a ſomewhat more diſagree- 


"TH able odour attending this than the other carminative ſeeds, 
has led me to inſert it again here; and L eſteem it to de the 


ſd untiſpelmodic of ann .. ofifhot 227 8 nie 
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opinion of its powers when I treated of it 38 I, 
ATRIPLEX FogTIDA. 5 


What genus this properly belongs to I have pointed put in 
my catalogue, bore ee av 1 
It is a plant of remarkable fetor, and may be preſumed, 

| from that, to be a powerful antiſpaſmodic. Although it is 
not admitted into the liſt of the London college, it has been 
frequently employed in this country with advantage; not 
however ſo frequently as might be expected, as it is a plant, 
in its freſh ſtate, not always ready at hand, and in its dry 
ſtate it loſes all its ſenſible qualities. It can only be employ- 
ed therefore in its recent ſtate, and the moſt conyenient for- 
mula is that of a conſerve; and as jt is not always eaſy ta 
reconcile our patients to it even in that ſtate, it is not em- 
ployed ſo aften as I would wiſh, of 


Ber. ä 


The firſt thing to be obſerved with reſpe& to this plant, 
is, that the herb and ſeeds give out eſſential oils in different 
quantities, and, as I judge, of different qualities; but as it 
is not marked in what different ſtate of the plant the diftil- 
lations or extractions have been made, this has produced, in 
my opinion, the different reports that have been given of 
the products obtained from this plant, and has alſo occaſion- 
ed ſome different reports of its virtues. The analyſis there- 
fore is to be ſubmitted to a more accurate examination; but, 
in the mean time, from its ſenſible qualities, and my expe- 
rience of its uſe, I have no daubt in aſſerting its antiſpaſmo- 
dic powers; as employed in its diſtilled water, in its conſerve, 
or in its extract. The diſtilled water is to be taken from 
the plant before it has put forth its flowers, and may be much 
improved by a cohobation. The conſerve, if made as for- 
merly propoſed, with three parts of ſugar, is a weak and 
inconvenient fortaula ; but if prepared with an equal part 
of ſugar only, and made in ſmall quantities, ſo that the 
plant may be ſtill taken in ite recent ſtate, it is an uſeful 
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and has the approbation of- both our nes FY is poſſible 
that it may exert ſome emmenagogue virtues, though. 1 
have not been ſo ſucceſsful in POS them as I could 
wiſh, . | 


„ 


Some other virtues aſeribed- to Rue I judge to be in com- 
mon to many other plants, and therefore take no farther 
notice of them here. One virtue particularly aſcribed to it, 
that of reſiſting contagion, or of expelling it when taken in, 

1 hold to be abſolutely without foundation; and J hope the 
reaſons for this opinion ha ve been, * ſeveral nen 

7 explained. 


ns Wb 


7 


Santa: 


This is a plant which, of all others, gives out the great- 3 
eſt proportion of eſſential oil z and as this oi-retains the pe- 
culiar odour and taſte of the plant, the medicinal virtues of 
the whole plant may be fairly aſcribed, to it; but it is a 

very acrid and heating ſubſtance, and I have been often, 
upon account of theſe qualities, prevented from employing 
it in the quantity perhaps neceſſary to render it emmena- 
gogue. I muſt own, however, that it ſhows a more pow- 
erful determination to the uterus than any other plant. 1 

| have employed; but I have been frequently diſappointed 
. in this, and its heating qualities always require A great 1 
of caution. 


4 


Of its einne qualities, or of its powers in healing 
earious bones, © or n _— | hare hed Ts BE AY 
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4 Naw: put this'at the head of the liſt as the Re W cp 
ful- of the whole, and when it is in à tolerably recent and 
genuine ſtate, it is a moſt valuable medicine. This depends 
upon the force of its odour, and upon that odour's being of 
a very diffuſible kind, and which I believe therefore pen: 
an the nerves more readily * Wine 

II 10 A 
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Caar. vill. AN TISPASMODICS. 2 | 
All this explains its being #powerful and ſuddenly of 
antiſpaſmodic. Accotdingiy I have found it to be the 
powerful in all hyſterie caſes; and when the preſence of an 
hyſteric paroxyſm prevented medicines being taken by the 
mouth, I have found it, given in glyſter, to be very effeQual. 
When taken into the ſtomach it is particularly uſeful in re- 
lieving thoſe ſpaſmodic complaints which ſo frequently attend 
dyſpepſia; and as it has manifeſtly a laxative power, it is 
well ſuited to relieve the dark 22 855 of 8 a 125 
pochondriac an , * . 

1 is in debe müste ſuited! to Sa the ſpakmodie Ab- 
ma; but as the ſpaſm in theſe caſes is of an obſtinate kind, 
Ik dere ſeldom found the aſaſœtida of much ſervice in aſth- 
matic paroxyſms. | 


As all the fetid eviend 08 to be 4 to the Ivy 
and to promote expeQoration; ſo I have found the aſafeetida 
the moſt powerful for this purpoſe, — more ein than 
the ammoniac ſo' frequently en | > 


The aſafœtida has been at all times 3 as an an- 
thelmintic, and I have no doubt of its being ſuch; but I 
have ſeldom found it effeQual ; which, however, I impute 
to our not having it in ſo recent and diffuſible a ſtate as 

were to be wiſhed. | | 


The fetid gums have always been mated as emmes 
nagogues ; and certainly the aſafcetida ſhould have the beſt 


pretenſions to this power z but whether it be owing to the 4 


imperfe& ſtate in which we too frequently' have this me- 
dicine, or to ſomewhat in the nature of the amenorrhea, 
I would not poſitively determine: but this is certain, that 1 
have very ſeldom ſucceeded in employing the aſafeetida as an 

emmenagogue. ; | | 


V The aſafeetida is Wee in Wee BS as 1 any be 
given in its ſolid form, or may be extracted by either 8 


Or ſpirituous' menſtruums, and eſpecially as its W my » 
diſtillation with thoſe of the latter * 
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In a ald PA it ſeldom. a@s as a powerful antiſpaſ- 
wmodic; and therefore, excepting where it is to be Joined 
with aloes or other medicines, I ſeldom wc it in ny 
* 832 | 


A * _ * 


2 2 where a ſudden operation is 3 the form of 
tinQure or volatile ſpirit are the moſt proper. As the 
frequent repetition of the ſame antiſpaſmodic is ready to 
_ weaken its powers, ſo ſome variety of formulz, and of 
combination with other antiſpaſmodics, may be neceſſary. 
Ot the tinctures, I take the tinQura fuliginis to be the leaſt 
_ uſeful; and in my opinion it is properly omitted by the 
Londen College. 


For the IYER juſt now mentioned, I hold the ſpiritus 
volatilis fœtidus ef the Edinburgh College, or the ſpiritus 
ammonie ſœtidus of the London, when they can be con- 
veniently given in large doſes, to be the moſt powerful 
formulæ; but much of all this muſt be left to the diſcre- 
tion of praQtitioners. 


? 
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ot all theſe enanterated among the fetid gums, the am- 
moniac has the leaſt of the fetid odour ; and therefore 1 
JE its antiſpaſmodic powers as the leaſt conſiderable. 
It is however, an acrid and heating ſubſtance, which, de- 
termined. to the 8 may prove an expectorant ; which is 
the virtue commonly 'aſcribed to it: but I have ſeldom 
found its power very remackable.; and in common practice 
I have frequently found the miſchicf ariſing from its heating 
qualities, greater than vs Wy obtained 1 55 its N 

| powers, 180141 vi T 
The ammoniacum has been commonly — for 
its power, externally applied; in reſolving; indorated tu- 
mours; but the theory of this is very doubtful, and I þave 
got any clear proof from . n RY 


power. 1 
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l 2 fetid gum, and Gt as a 
of ſuch ; but it is neither & 8 ſtrong odour nor of diffuſi- 
ble e and therefore its virtues are not conſiderable. 
By itſelf it is of little power, but is properly retained” in 
practice, as affording the variety ſo requiſite in the uſe ob 
antiſpaſmodics. The London College in my opinion have 
properly given a gum pill without 15 fats, which 1 is 
ſo often diſa 3 * particular perſons, +" Though the 
Edinburgh Cale perhaps given 1 more effeQuil 
| re they ha = ig the a To ou, of the * 


mentioned. deen | 3 
5 +8 5 Nas, IROFS 
The 5 has been 3 for favouring the 
ſuppuration of inflammatory tumours; but its powers in 
this way haye never appeared to be conſiderable : and our 
ſurgeons have found that can executt this buſineſs 
more certainly and TOM Te the _— ror of 
emollient n. 11 


> Herts \ Orpranas. cok 42 on 
This is the leaſt Flagreeable of theiſetid gums, dd. 
fore of the leaſt virtue. In its ſeparate ſtate it is little 
employed; and properiy, 25 its particular virtues are not 
aſcertained. It is however r ane hay Nee 
it affords the variety juſt now 
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a des $agaranpas.. e 3 
This i is [the moſt aQive and overt of the tbse delt 
mentioned gums, and has a ſtronger and more diffuſible 
odour than any of them : It has therefore à bettet title to 
be retained in practice, and comes the neareſt to the powers 
of the aſafcetida; but it is not fo "ſuddenly operative,” and 
is hardly to be otherwiſe 2 ret as 44-9 lg 
vaniety. _ 

With regard to the laſt an e 1 Iv not t taken 
notice of the yarious means of extracting them, as they 
; cannot 
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cannot be much improved in their gag © by their being 
treated either 17 Ner- 5 N = 
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2 The common. tacamabaca of our ſhops ſhould not have 

had a place here, not being employed as an internal medi- 
cine; and as an external I cannot perceive its virtues, 
There is however a medicine under the title of Tacama- 
baca i in Shells, which, from the accounts of materia medica 
writers, ſeems to have more active power. It was there · 
fore allowable to point it out to ſtudents of materia me- 
dica as an object of enquiry ; but it is yet ſo little in uſe, N 
that I myſelf have had no 1 of 288 5 
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This was very anciently, and has been always ſince, an 
article of the materia medica. In our Hiſtory we had occa- 
ſion to give a ſtriQure on the ſubject with regard to Galxx, 
-which: does neither credit to him nor to the virtue of the 
medicine. Since that time, its fate and reputation have been 
various; while ſome commend its virtues, and others de- 

clare their diſappaingment in employing i "WG, | 


Its ſenſible qualities, in its recent ſtate, promiſe ſome 
virtues ; but theſe qualities are very inconſiderable, and at 
the ſame time very tranſitory ; ſo that in the powdered root, 
the form in which it is moſt frequently employed, I can 
hardly perceive them to be any at all. In the frequent em- 
ployment of them, I could never perceive any effect, either 
in epilepſy-or other ſpaſmodic affections. To conclude the 
ſubjeA, it is enough to obſerve, that both the Edinburgh 
and London Colleges have now omitted it in their liſts of 
of materia is 
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| This is a root of more virtue and deſerving topiatitiab. 
It has been almoſt at all times in 'eſteem, but particulatiy 
ſince the time of Fanivus CoLUuMNa. It has been ſinee 
much taken notice of and ry ry in practice, frequently 
with ſucceſs, but frequently alſo, ples in my own 
practice, without any effect at all. The latter circum- | 
ſtance, however, I impute to this, that the beſt remedies 

may often fail in a diſeaſe which depends upon a diverſity 
of cauſes; and partly to this, that the valerian is fre- 
quently employed in an improper condition. In the con- 


dition we have it, in differerent ſhops and at different 


times, I have found the ſenſible qualities of it to be very: 
different; and I am perſuaded, that unleſs it is taken up at 
a proper ſeaſon, and properly 4 Je: 18 often. 2 7 
inert ſubſtance. | | 
| | "hag 

I do not ad from its PM power with at; to 
cats, that it muſt have peculiar powers with reſpect to the 
animal cxgonomy ; but 1 conſider its more or leſs activity 
with reſpe& to cats, which is different at different N to 
be a teſt of its aQiye powers it in general. | 

Its antifpaſmodic powers in general are very well ela- 
bliſhed, and T truſt to many of the reports that have been 
given of its efficacy ; and if it has enemy failed, I 
have juſt now accounted for it, adding — this, that it 
' ſeems to me, in almoſt all caſes, that it bat u mh be given in 

larger doſes than is commonly done. On this footing, I 
have frequently found it uſeful in epileptic, hyſteric, and 

other ſpaſmodic affections. It ſeems to be moſt uſeful when 
given in ſubſtance; and in large doſes 1 have never ned 

much benefit from the infuſion in water. 8 3 
: The London college bee ec per a tincture nrong) 
impregnated ; and I have attempted one ſtill ſtronger, 1 
taking the root in double the quantity, and ſttaining 
tine by a A ſtrong exprefſion + Wand this 1 have found, in 

rſons who cannot bear à large doſe of the menſtruum, 


18 4 * remedy, and ſuddenly * T = vola- 
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nile tincture preſcribed by both colleges, is often, as ſud- 


denly operating an effectual remedy, and gives an excellent 


variety of antiſpaſmodic formula; but whatever may be 


the efficacy of the valerian, the menſtruum here has cer - 


- s = 0 $ 
tainly a ſhare in it. 


I I readily believe, in the anthelmintic power of the vale- | 
rian, but have hardly had an opportunity of perceiving its 


Forte Licny. 


If this, had not been retained in the liſt of the Edinburgh 


college, I ſhould not have given it'a place here; and I 


| Jucge it to be very properly omitted in that of the London. 


t is a heterogeneous maſs that has not yet been with any 
accuracy analyſed, at leaſt ſo as to aſcertain its proper ap- 
plication in medicine; and this is eſpecially uncertain, as on 
different occaſions it is of different kindes. 


has] een retained inthe Edinburgh difpenſatory merely, 
if I miſta not, by the habit that Scottih pfactitioners 


have been in of preſcribing the tinctura fuliginis as a va- 
riety of the antiſpaſmodic formulæ; but it is now much 
neglected by them: and although we cannot deny that the 
ſoot may, contribute ſomewhat to the intention of the 
medicine, yet the tincture has never ſhown to me any 
power that might not be aſcribed very entirely to the aſa- 
feetida it contains. | | IN | 


- 


Ot 4 EssENTIALIIA. 


„ Although theſe, for the moſt part, have beth treated of 


before under the title of Stimulantia, I cond not miſs to 
give them a place here, becauſe, as 1 obſ.r ved above, they 
often exert an antiſpaſmodic powei - Their effects in 
this way are commonly moſt remarkable in the alimentary 
canal, and eſpecially where the ſpaſm may be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from ſome; loſs of tone in ſome proportion of the 
muſcular fibres, and when therefore a Arms, exciting a 


mction in the other parts of the canal may be the ped 
| The 
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The antiſpaſmodic power of eſſential vis is very much 
confined to theſe parts, and, in a very few parti- 
culars, do not ſhow their power with reſpect to the whole 
ſyſtem ; or, if they do, it is probably only where the more 
general or particular affe&tions depend upon a tate of the 
ſtomach which may de eee by the eee anti- 
ſpuſmodlics NN is it. = 
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It is very dy the en of eſencial oils do be gi- 
mulating and heating to the ſyſtem; und therefore, When 
any degree of phlogiſtic diatheſis prevails. in the ſyſtem, 
the uſe of theſe effential vils. is to be avoided, ' Even in 
(ome caſes of ſpaſmodic affeQions of the aliamentary ernal, 
though ſome faſpicion of phlogiſtic diatheſis remain, the 
antiſpaſmodie power of efſential' oils may ſerm te be ve⸗ 
ceſſary; but in ſuch caſes it is at leaſt deſirable to employ 
the eſfential oils of the leaſt mflammatory kind. To this 

„Im of opinion that the leaſt inſammatory are 
thoſe of the umbelliferous ſeeds z — — 
oils of the verticillated plants z and that the moſt inffummna- 
tory of all are choſe of the uromatics RriQtty ſo called But. 
all this I dea ve to be farther examined, and more accurately 
determined, as the various qualities of the eſſentiul olle 
have not yet been eftamined with fo much nicety as ſeems 
to be proper 3 and to this ane een N | 
here en to me. 


Canphite iv 4 * 0 be iid u 
eſſential oil; but its operution upon the human body feems 
to be very different from that of moſt others, Ie is a 
powerful antiſpaſmodic with reſpe& to the whole ſyſtem, 
without being readily heating to it, as 1 chink 1 have de- 
monſtrated above: — I repeat the obſervation here for the 
fake of remarking, that ſeveral of the eſſential oils ap- 
proach to the nature of camphire, and contain manifeſtly a 
portion of it in their compoſition. It may de therefore 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch camphoruted oils m 1 power- 
fully antiſpaſmodic, and at che ſame time leſs heating. Such 
I take to be the caſe with the peppermint ; but whether 
there are any others containing ſo large a proportion of 
camphire as to give them the ſame qualities" with this, and 

different 
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This i e an 0 ſubſtance farmed bye a com- 
bination of alcohol with a concentrated acid. For le 
time we were acquainted with it as formed with the vitriolic 
acid only; but we have ſince learned, that not only the 


other foſſil acids of nitre and ſea - ſalt, but that alſo the 


vegetable acid, may be managed ſo as to form an æther, or 
an oil of great volatility. Although we are only very well 


acquainted with the vitriolic ether, all of theſe formed of 
the other, acids ſeem to be endued with the ſame antiſpaſ- 


modic power; and how far this is anywiſe different in the 


different ſpecies, is not yet properly aſcertained, ' They are 


— 


employed in all ſpaſmodic affeQions, whether of the whole 
ſyſtem or of the alimentary canal; and the ſuddenneſs 
with which they are diffuſed gives them great advantages. 
They are irritating and heating to the parts to which they 


immediately applied, in which they reſemble camphite; 


= reſemble. this alſo in not being heating to the whole | 


ſyſtem. They reſemblethat alſo in another, reſpeQ, in 


| being antiſpaſmodic in the caſe of inflammatory ſpaſm ; and 
thus, by an application commonly known, they cure headach, 


toothach, and ſome rheumatic affections. Æther ſeems alſo 
to be endowed with ſome anodyne virtue; and this, aſcribed 


to the liquor anodynus mineralis HoFFMANN1, or what [ 


take to be the ſame thing, the ſpiritus vitrioli my ſeems 
.to me to be , well founded. * 


The only other obſervation 1 have to 4 55 with reſpeR 
to æther is, that the vitriolic moſt commonly employed is 
ready to have ſome portion of the ſulphureous acid adher- 
ing to it; and that, in proportion to ſuch; adherence, the 
virtues of it are greatly impaired... To obtain, therefore, a 
powerſul medicine, it is neceſſary that great pains be taken 


to render the æther free 11 ll hn of dhe * | 
reous acid. „% alt fl 
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The empyreumatic oil moſt noted for its antiſpaſmodic 
virtues is very conſtantly taken from the empyreumatic oil 
of animals; and it is therefore, in its reQified ſtate, named 
the Oleum Animale. Tthink it however proper to inform 
my chemical reader, that an oil ohe ſame volatility and 
antiſpaſmodic power, as I know from my own experience, 
may be obtained from the empyreymatic oil of vegetables, 
when treated in the ſame manner as propoſed for that of 
animals; and it is therefore that, in my catalogue, I choſe 


to give the general title of Empyreumatic. 0 


1 do not however allege, that any particular advantage is 
to be got by working upon the vegetable oil ; and therefore 
I go on to ſpeak of this ſubject as it is commonly obtained 
from animal vils. Eee 


The preparation of this oil was formerly, and as patticu- 
larly- delivered by Dr. Horruax, a very troubleſome 
work; but ſucceeding chymiſts have found, that the pur- 
poſe of the whole may be obtained with leſs labour and as 
much ſucceſs. I ſhall enter no farther into the hiſtory, of 
theſe labours, and of the various methods propoſed, but to 
remark, that the directions given in the laſt edition of the 
London difpenſatory, for the reaſons given above on the 
ſubje& of the oleum ſuccini, do not ſeem to be ſufficient ; 
and the direQions given in the laſt edition of the E din- 
burgh Pharmacopæia ſeem to be more perfect and com- 
plete. The directions given there for the preſerving of 
this oil in its perfect ſlate, are particularly proper and 
neceſſary. ry 


As we ſaid above, what I believe every body apprehends, 
that it is very difficult to explain the operation of antiſpal- 
modics in general, I find the difficulty increaſes as we go 
farther in the conſideration of particulars, Here I have 
oceaſion to take notice of a very particular circumſtance in 
this buſineſs. We find that a very volatile oil in the 
ſeveral æthers, and a very volatile oil procured by the ma- 
nagement above mentioned, from either the foſſil, animal, 
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or vegetable kingdoms, do all prove powerful antiſpaſmo- 
dies; ſo it appears to me that their power is very much in 


proportion to the volatility to which they are carried : for 
it is well known, that when their volatility, and with that 
their antiſpaſmodic power, is carried to the utmoſt, they 
are again readily changed by the contaQ of the air; and 
by this their colour, dour, and volatility, are mach di- 
miniſhed, and with theſe changes their antiſpaſmodic power 

is alſo greatly impaired. Here then is a ſingular connection 
e! the volatility of dil and our nervous power; but 
how the former acts upon the latter we do not at all per- 
ceive: and particularly, how the former, by the loſs of its 
volatility, is brought into a ſtate leſs ſuited to the cure of 
ſpaſmodic affeQions, we cannot clearly diſcern. | 


We have faid above, that theſe affeQians depend upan 5 
ſlate of mobility in the energy of the brain; and we would 
now make another ſtep in alleging, that our volatile oils 
give, for a certain time, a ſteadineſs to the energy of the 
brain, without deſtroying i its n in the DO 
as narcotics do. 


But after theſe 8388 I mut paſs from the 1 
till we ſhall, by farther obſervation and reflection, learn 
more of the nature of the nervous power than we do at 
preſent. In the mean time I muſt remark, that the ſpe-- 
culations I have entered into have taught.me ſomewhat in 
practice; for in ſome inſtances, when 1 could know exaQly ' 
the period of an epileptic acceſſion, I could, by giving a 
full doſe of animal oil, prevent ſuch an acceſſion. 
manum de tabula. 


EX ANIM ALIBUS. 
ebe Moschus. 

be production of this in an animal body we do net 25 
tend to e for; as we do not in the leaſt preſume, in 


= other inſtances, to account for the various and peculiar 


Qtions of the animal Economy. e 


The 
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The natural hiſtory of the animal producing this peculiar | 


ſubſtance I muſt leave to others, as it is of no conſequence 
to our purpoſe to ee e it * 4 the n 
of the hart kind. Ae bes 

I would with to enter into its ies hiſfory 3 but. the 
chemiſts have not gone far on this ſubject. It is a remark- 
ably odotiferous ſubſtance z and this ſeems to depend upon 
what may be called an eſſential oil, as it ariſes with diſtilla- 
tion in water. If this may be taken as a-proof of the great 
volatility of this oil, it may be comprehended under the 
head of thoſe which have their antiſpaſmodic powers de- 
pending upon their great volatility. This, with regard to 


muſk, muſt be left to farther ſpeculation and experiment; 
and I muſt now go on in MAH = A ang "By. * 


ſtance in its entire ſtate. 


This I conſider as entirely depending upon its being a 


very odoriferous matter, which in all caſes ſeems; to be 
powerful in acting upon the nerves of the human body. 
As; however, we do not yet know any certain means of 
extraQting its odoriferous parts ; ſo the firſt thing: to be 
remarked with reſpe& to its medicinal qualities is, that 
it is more effectual given in ſubſtance than under any pre- 
paration that has been attempted. In ſubſtance it is to be 
given in large doſes, from ten to thirty * rrary and even 
when theſe I large doſes are found to be ual, they muſt 
be repeated W PEE till the diſeaſe is . 
tirely overcome. 


While I am mentioning the doſes of muſk; Anger 


to remark, that theſe will depend upon the quality of it, 
which is at different times in very different . 
Whether this is owing, as has been alleged, to a more - 


imperfect condition in the original muſk, or to an adultera- 


tion frequently praQtiſed upon. it, | cannot certainly deter- 
mine z but certainly ſuch differegces do occur, and I have 
therefore very often found it to be an ineffectual medicine. 


proportion to this only to be an effeQual remedy. - I was 
once called to a patient in the night-time, under violent 


headich and delirium ariſing from gout, for which 1 


ordered 


— 


% 
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ordered fiſteen grains of muſk, but without giving my pa- 
tient any relief. In the morning, however, the diſeaſt 
continuing the ſame, as I had learned where ſome 

and genuine muſk was to be had, I ordered a like doſe of 
this, and thereby obtained the immediate relief of my 
patient. From many ſuch inftances of the difference of 
muſk,” I - muſt inculcate upon all praQitioners, that genuine 
muſk is a very powerful medicine, and that they ſhould not 
doubt of its efficacy on any occaſion, without their being 
certain that the failure was not owing to the imperfe& 
ſtate of the drug. I'muſt add, that the perfor ſtate & 
muſk. is not compenſated by a larger doſe. © 


With ſuch precaution in the choice 1 0 maintain thet 
muſk- is one of the moſt powerful antiſpaſmodies that we 
are acquainted with. 1 have found it, with Dr. WaLr, 
to be a powerful remedy in many convulſive and ſpaſmodic 
affeQions, and in ſome of a very peculiar kind. I had once 
a gentleman affected with a fpafn of the pharynx, prevent- 

deglutition and almoſt reſpiration. This, when other 

G had failed, was relieved by the uſe of muſk, which 

oſten ſnowed its power; for the diſeaſe continued to recur 

at times for ſome years after, aud was only obviated or re- 
heved wo the uſe of the muſk. 


Some time ago the muſk had the reputation of eoring 
the: bite of a mad dog. Dr. JounsToON has given us 
two fats that are very much in favour of its power: and 
1 have been informed of an inſtance in this country of 
ſome large doſes of muſk having proved a cure after ſymp- 
toms of hydrophobia had come on; but we have had no 
more inſtances of the ſame kind, and 1 leave its powers of 
this kind mice to the Judgment of the _— bros or 

e pic Paris. " W 


— 70 


10 indie diſeaſe Ic ein, vooch- for the powers of muſk, 
and that is in ſeveral circumſtances of the gout. The caſe 
given by Mr. PainGLE, in the Phyſical and Literary 
Eſſays, Vol. II. art. 12, are very much in favour of its 
virtues: and in ſeveral inſtances of the gout attacking the 
domsch, E have 1 it relieved by large doſes of muſk. 
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I gave above an inſtance of headach and delirium, ariſing 
from the gout, being cured by it; and in the ſame perſon I 
had repeated inſtances of its power. This perſon being 
frequently affe ed with the gout, was liable to have it re- 
trocedent, and affecting the ſtomach, the lunge, and par- 
ticularly the head, in the manner above mentioned; and in 
many of theſe inſtances it was very ſuddenly relieved by 
large doſes of muſk, or by theſe at leaſt repeated after 
ſhort intervals; though at length the great irregularities of 
this patient brought the diſeaſe into a ſtate that reſiſted all 
remedies. 0s 9 1 Wes 8 n 


Muſk has been employed by ſome in continued fevers; 
and I have had ſome experience of its uſe. It ſeems to be 
adapted to thoſe caſes of convulſive diſorder which I have 
ſaid above are io be cured by opiates; and indeed the ſucceſs 
I have generally had with theſe has prevented my having 
further experience of the muſk. tO. WON 


Carroux. 

This alſo is an animal production, the natural hiſtory of 
which the public are well acquainted with. It is a pretty 
ſtrongly odoriferous ſubſtance, of the diſagreeable kind z 
and to this we aſeribe its medicinal powers. It is certainly 
on many occaſions a powerful antiſpaſmodic, and has been 
uſeful almoſt in every caſe requiring ſuch remedies, eſpe- 
cially when given in ſubſtance, and in large doſes, from ten 
to thirty grains. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
ſomewhat of a narcotic power; but I have never petceived 
this excepting where ſuch effects might be imputed to its 
removing the ſpaſmodic affeQions which interrupted ſleep. 
Its medicinal virtues are beſt extracted by a reQified ſpirit, 
as it is probable that this extracts moſt powerfully the 
odoriferous oil, upon which the medicinal quality probably 
depends. C I Nate 8 eee eee 


The Edinburgh College are of this opinion; but the 
London College prefer a proof - ſpirit. The latter may give 
a medicine to be employed more conveniently in a larger 
doſe than the former ; but neither of them, in my opinion, 
can admit of doſes of much efficacy. Either of them may 
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give a medicine to be ſuddenly diffuſed, and therefore of uſe 

in ſpaſmodic affeRions.; but if that is the intention of the 
— it will be moſt certainly obtained by employing 
the compound tincture of caſtor, as preſcribed by the 
Edinburgh We | 7 se 


Saks ALKALINT VoLATILES. 


Theſe ſhould have been put above, under the head: of 
Stimulantia: for their ſtimulant is their moſt remarkable 
power; and this they ſhow in every doſe whereyer the 


energy of the brain is weakened, and in conſequence the 


action of the heart is languid, or requires to be accele- 


rated. In ſuch caſes this ſtimulus is among the fafeſt, as. 
it is always tranſitory ; and when their acrimony can be 
covered, fo as to paſs the mouth and fauces without irri- 
tation there, they may be yy in 15 doſes from ten to 
twenty grains. 


It is not neceſſary to Air that theſe volatile alkaline 
ſalts were formerly drawn from various animal ſubſtances, 
and ſuppoſed in conſequence to have peculiar virtues ; but 
now the chemiſts have learned; that from whatever ſub- 
ſtances they may be extracted, they may be brought to 
ſuch a. degree of purity as renders them hardly different 
from one another. They are (till however prepared in two 
different ways; the one of which is from ſal ammoniac, 
which gives the ammonia of the London Diſpenſatory, or 
the ſal ammoniacus volatilis and an ſalis . of 
the en. ; < 1 


Thele 8 he * n A alkali 
the moſt free from any adhering animal ſubſtances g; but 
_ while the trade continues of preparing u volatile alkali from 
the bones or other ſolid parts of animals, there will come 
into our ſhops a ſalt and ſpirit that can hardly ever be ſo 
pure from ſome empyreumatie animal ſubſtance adhering : 
and n is a qeſtion with me, Whether ſuch an adherence 
may Hor: give ſome. peculiar quality co the ſalt and ſpirit, V | 
believe it does ſo, aud may render it more antiſpaſmodic. 
WORD oannot * far i in nn n or ſpiriu 
n {£31 1 34 +0364 * 
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wen to adults; but it may * an as 3 
A the ſpuſmodic afeQiogs of en > 


. Tt liquid volatile alkali is i em in i 
mild * but by a diſtillation of the ſal ammoniac with 
duick⸗ lime, the alkali obtained may be in its cauſtie 
ſtate. In this ſtate it may be readily joined with ſpirit of 
wine, and gives the ſpiritus ſalis ammoniaci dulcis of the 
Fdinborgh Diſpenſatory, or the ſpiritus ſalis ammoniaci 
vinoſus of the London. The combination affords an eu— 
cellent menſtruum for diſſolving the ſeveral fetid ſubſtunces 
employed as antiſpaſmodics, and renders them more ſud- 
denly diffuſible, and perhaps 1 more nes in 54 181 
die affeQions, ws 8 0 
1 „ £1 „ (it 
The cavſile volatile aal is ſeldom employed by irſelf; 
but if its acrimony be covered while it paſſes the mouth 
and fauces, it may be employed with great ſafety. Its chief 
uſe, however, is when employed externally; and when 
ſmelled at the noſe, gives a more powerful ſtimulus than the 
mild alkali can do. Its acrimony is ſo confiderable, that 
when applied to the ſkin, it readily irritates, and even in- 
flames it; and may be ſo managed as to prove an uſeful 
| ſtimulant and rubefacient in many caſes. But this requires 
its being blended with a mild expreſſed oil, in ſuch propor- 
tion as to prevent its inflaming too much; and in this ſtate 
| it may be employed with great advantage; and particularly 
| in paralytic caſes, with more — —_ as ne we 
ö mentioned before for that purpoſe. fs 


PraQtitioners are now well ee with the uſe of this 
combination, under the name of the Volatile Oil, and find 
it uſeful” in 'reheving all pains ariſing from rheumatiſm, 
when the ſkin is not already affected with redneſs ;- and it 
is even uſeful in relieving pains of the flatulent kind. This 
combination, to be very uſeful, requires to be made of one 
dram of good cauſtic alkali to an ounce of the oil; and it 
may even go frequently with advantage to double that quan- 
tity. Let apothecaries obſerve, that if the alkali does not 
entirely and intimateſy unite with the oil, and remain 
conſtantly united with it, it is a mark that * e was 
not ſufficiently cauſtic. 
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Having now conſidered and explained, . 2; | 


the action of. medicines upon both the fimple and living 


folid, I am next to conſider W | 


ui of the human body. 


The ſubje& has occupied A great part of the writings 
on the materia medica; but, in my opinion, with no ad- 


vantage. The doQtrines have been often drawn from 


miſtaken facts; from an imperfect view of things; and 
commonly explained upon miſtaken- principles. Whether 1 
ſhall be able to correct and improve the doctrine, | dare 
not determine; but it ſeems 1 to attempt it ; 101 
2554 | 


—_ —— 


The principles I am to employ are perhaps very well 


underſtood by fome chemical philoſophers; but they are ſtill 


- far from being underſtood by.the moſt part of Fee in 
any country of Europe, and particularly very * 7 
underſtood by writers on the materia medica. 


therefore neceſſary to lay down the principles | am now to 


proceed upon; allowing them to be corrected and ane 
hereafter by abler een | | 


The leading principle to be 8 is this, hu the 


qualities. of bodies, as they appear to us, are eſpecially 
changed by ſeparation or combinatjon z that is, by the 
ſeparation of mixts into their conſtituent parts, which in 
their ſeparate ſtate have qualities different from thoſe which 
appear in the mixt; or by the combination of two or 
more ſeparate bodies, into a mixt or compound, which has 


qualities different from thoſe din r the mt | 


parts. 
All this is in general obvious i but in order to explain 


the latter caſe, we muſt now obſerve, that nature bas eſta- 


bliſhed between the ſmall parts of bodies an AttraQion, as 


it is called, or a diſpoſition in a certain contiguity, to run 


into an union with one b, and to remain firmly unite 
ed together. bh m 
. * * This 
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This diſpoſition or this attraction does not however take 


place between all kinds of bodies, as there ate many which 
have no ſuch relation; and of two bodies which have each 
of them an attraction to a third, the force of this is ſtronger 
with reſpect to this third body in the one than in the ther, 
which'1s called an EleQive Attraction. It us by this eſpe» 

cially that the ſeparation of the conſtituent parts of mixts is 
obtained ; as when to a mixt body another is applied which 
bas a ſtronger attraction to ane of its conſtituent parts than 
they have to obe another, the part having the ſtrongeſt 
attration towards the body added paſſes to that, and leaves 
the other with which it was formerly joined by itſelf; and 
thus the conſtituent parts of a mixt may be ſeparated from 
one another, whilſt a new combination is at the ſame time 


formed. 


To explain the ſeparation of mixed bodies, it is farther 
neceſſary 10 remark, that the cohſtituent parts of mixts may 
be ſeparated from one another by the action of heat or fire 
and taking this into the account, we have all the — 


means of . by ſeparat.on and 
e. 


In this view of the matter it will appear, that, beſide 
the action of fare, the only other power in nature by which 
- the qualities of bodies are changed is the relation of at- 
tration which nature has eſtabliſhed between different 
bodies. What that relation depends upon, we have not, ſo 
far as 1 know, in any meaſure. perceived. The ſmalleſt 
ultimate parts of bodies we have not, in any caſe that I 
know of, had a ſight of, ſo as to ſhow us any properties or 
conditions that might account for their ſeveral attractions, 
or their repugnance to it, which we call their Repulſion. 
The ſuppoſitions of the Corpuſcularian philoſophy haue 
been gratuitouſly aſſumed, and might perhaps be ſhown, 


r 


The ute diſcoveries, * acids to appear . in . 
the form of an air, ſhould, I think, diſturb the notions of 
the Corpuſcularians. In ſhort; the Corpuſeularian doo- 
trines have never explained to me any one phenomenon 

of 
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of nature; and it appears to be full time for us 60 | 


up our aſſuming * ann anita. ies 
of bodies, a 


e e in the une anita m ts ab- 7 
tained by a mechanical diviſion; but mechanical diviſion 
divides tes only into their integrant parts; and 1 
know no inftance of ſuch diviſion ſeparating the conſtituent 
parts of any mixt that takes place in the 2 
3 of the aggregate. If mechanical diviſion ſeems to 

the coheſion of egates, I maintain it to be 
3 by ſome relation of attraction operating by folution 
or mixture. 


It muſt in the next place be obleved, that wherd bodies 
are to be changed by the combination of two different bodies, 
a certain proportion of the one to the other is always neceſſary 

to make any conſiderable change in the qualities of the new 
mixt; and if the portion -of the one is very ſmall with re- 
ſpect to the other, though this may be equally diffuſed over 
the whole, yet the changes in the former qualities of the 
larger portion may be very inconſiderable, or hardhy aſſign- 
able. When, therefore, a quantity of matter, ſmall with 
reſpe& to the whole 'of the fluids of the human body, is 
introduced into it, no conſiderable change can be made in 
the larger mafs ; and this is a doQrine we hall have r 
quent occaſion to ' etoploy. FR 


It is dewereds be remarked here, that whenever { it ap- 
pears that a portion of matter, ſmall with reſpe& to the 
whole of the human body to which it is added, has v 
conſiderable effects in changing the ſtate of it, that this 
muſt be either by the matter's acting primarily on the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, which may be moved by very ſmall quantities 
of matter, or that it muſt be by the matter's #Qing'as's 
ferment; which by acting ſucceſſively'on the ſeveral” parts, 
may at length make a conſiderable _ in the whole 
maſs, 


* 


| | Having't thus | la down my Res Hive es, * ab 
0 treat of the ſeveral-medicines ding upon th «Shaadi 
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the ſeveral titles to which I have referred them in my cata- 


logue. I might, as 


or as Evacuantia; but as I have no prope 


the particular ſtate of alteration as the ſeveral conditions 
of it are explained in my general ae and in the detail of 


my catalogue. 
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is uſually done, and as I have done in 
my general table, mention them as Alterantia and Immutantia, 
r dorine to deliver 


under the general head of Alterantia, I proceed to conſider 


N 
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* CHAPTER M. 
DILUEMNT 1A 


Tur fluidity of the blood may be increaſed in two ways; 
- that is, either by increaſing the proportion of fluid in it; 
or by diminiſhing the coheſion of the other parts. It is the 
firſt for which we employ ſtrictiy the term and title of 
Diluentia; and the ſecond we are to conſider in the next 
chapter, under the title of Attenuantia. 


With reſpe& to the firſt, it is well known that the ordi- 
nary fluidity of the blood is owing to water, which in great 
proportion is conſtantly preſent in it; and that the chief, 
and perhaps only, means of increaſing its fluidity, will be 
by increaſing the proportion of water in it. We take it for 

ranted that the blood, in the ſtate in which it is in living 

odies, will always readily admit of a further proportion of 
Water to be uniformly diffuſed in it, and thereby to increaſe 
the fluidity of the whole; and we cannot indeed diſcover 
that any other fluid can have this effect, but in proportion 
to the water which ſuch fluid contains. Water therefore is 
the proper, perhaps the only proper, diluent; and its effects 
as ſuch I am now to conſider more particularly. 


N : : | Aqu A. » | 
Fb 1 formerly conſidered gs a drink, and am now to 
conſider as a medicine; and in this light ſome have juſtly 
conſidered it as very univerſal, We formerly mentioned 
the ſeveral qualities of water neceſſary to render it fit 
for a drink; and it ſeems to be enough to ſay now, that 
the ſame qualities preciſely are what render it fit to be _—_ 
| | 3 playes , 


* 
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ployed a « diluent ; and as fuch T proceed to conſudet its 
neee 


Nature e endinled water to for univerſally the 
drink of the whole animal creation, it is therefore in man 
the proper object of thirſt; and its firſt operation is to 
qwench this appetite, and thereby remove a very uneaſy 
ſenſat ion, which is often a conſiderable irritation of the 
whole ſyſtem. It does this, not only by its coolneſs and 
ſimple fluidity, but alſo by its diluent power in N 
viſcid matters be the internal nnn vi! ty 


F Sa 


When wang indians into the ſtomach, ithas there, | 


according to its temperature and quantity, à very various 
operation. The effects of the former I have mentioned 


ſeveral times; to be therefore no further taken notice of 


here: and they are r | 


which I am now to confider. | lus 


As the moſt part of ban of take drink along with their 


ſolid: food, there can be little doubt that a certain portion of 
diluent drink, and particularly water, favours the ſolution 
— ion of our ſolid food,” and alſo contributes to the 


more ſpeedy evacuation of the ſtomach. The quantity ne- 


ceſſary ſor this is very different in different perſons, and 
muſt be ſuited to the feelings of every individual ʒ but with 


this obſervation, that a larger proportion than neceſſary, 


by increaſing the diſtention 2 the ſtomach, is is ready to 
take off what appetite might otherwiſe remain; and it is 
commonly proper only, after the digeſtion is over, to 
throw in a quantity of water to finiſi that buſineſs more 


ee and to —_— ww. entire: emen of * 


Not only for the dance of . Gio Rs 
ceſſary, but is alſo otherwiſe to the ſtate of the ſtomach 
itſelf. As the mucous glands of this organ throw out a large 

uantity of a heavy eie fluid, which, remaining in the 
rec gives an uneaſy ſenſe of weight, and - impairs. the 


mucus, may often be the moſt certain remedy. 


% / 


appetite 3 ſo, in this morbid ſtate, à quantity of water, 'by 
diluting and favouring the abſorption and evacuation of this f 


x 7 


- 
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It will be obvious, that in conſequence of theſe opera- 
tions many and various diſorders of the ſtomach, and of 
. the whole ſyſtem, may be removed by water taken into the 
N t . ae $66, 33; 30 ann 
When water is carried into the inteſtinal canal, it will, 
by mixing with the bile, diminiſh the acrimeny of this, and 

obviate irritations that might otherwiſe: have thenee ariſen. 
By diluting the contents of the inteſtines, it will certainly 

e the more entire ſolution of theſe, and even by its 
bulk, favour their progreſs. But it is to be remarked here, 
that as water is intended to be copiouſly abſorbed here, ſo 
the effects we have juſt now mentioned will always be/ leſs 
and leſs as the alimentary maſs goes farther on, and will 
thereby allow it to come to a thicker conſiſtence ; which 
will perhaps explain why the drinking of water ſo commonly 
contributes to a coſtive habit. At the ſame time it is to be 
remarked, that a large quantity of water, pretty quickly 
. thrown into the inteſtines, may, by its bulk, increaſe their 
action, and thereby prove laxative; and I have known many 
inſtances of water operating in this way proving an uſeful 
remedy, by clearing out the whole of the contents, whether 
natural or morbid, which might be ſtagnant there. The 
common people, who commonly take in every thing that is 
under the name of a mineral water in very large quantities, 
often obtain much benefit from waters of no. ſenſible im- 
pregnation, or at leaſt of any ſuch impregnation as would 
have no effect, if it was not * . dun of wor which 
accompanies it. 


When any unuſual quanity of water enters the laQteals or 
other abſorbents, it muſt contribute to increaſe the fluidity 
of their contents, and to expede their motions ; and con- 
ſidering bow much obſtruQions in the conglobate glands are 
to be apprebended, the increaſing the fluidity of the liquor 

paſſing them may often be a means of * ye ond iP 
NU or removing, them when formed. 


The water entering the blood-veſſels by the thoracic dud: 
ro ae in proportion, increaſe the fluidity " the whole maſs, 
and is certainly the means by which its Wee is 8 a 
* EP | 4 * 
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It is true, that even an unuſual quantity of water entering 


the blood-veſlels, enters ſo ſlowly, that it can hardly, before | 


it be again withdrawn, increaſe the bulk of the whole, or 
give 
commonly ſo exaQly adjuſted to the quantity of theſe, that 
1 am perſuaded any unuſual) increaſe in the quantity af fluid, - 


though very ſmall, may give ſome degree of ee _ ; 


in ſome meaſure i invigorate the ſyſtem. 


This, Was in healthy bodies, or ſuch as are without 
any obſtruQion of the excretions, cannot long ſubſiſt; for 
hold it to be true, that any unuſual increaſe of the 

of water in the blood will immediately. paſs: off by one or 
other of the excretions: and this paſſing off very immedi- 
ately and largely by the excretions, we apy 9 
28 2 in effect of water taken in. 


When an unuſual quantity of water has been thrown in, 
and' paſſes off Jargely by urine, as it commonly paſſes. off 
almoſt without colour, taſte, or ſmell, it may be ſuppoſed 
that it carries little of the ſaline matter of the blood along 
with it. This however cannot be ſuppoſed to be entirely 
the caſe ; but that water, in this way, in ſome meaſure 
diminiſhing the ſaline matters formerly preſent, may thereby 
obviate and contribute to the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes z and 


further, although in this way its operation ſhould not be 
conſiderable, there is another effect of it to be taken notice 


of, which is, that the exciting and increaſing the action of 


the ſecretory and excretory veſſels muſt always be of con 


ſiderable uſe to the ſyſtem. 


One other remark is to be made. Although it is probable 
that by the conſtitution of the œconomy, any unuſual 
quantity of water be determined to paſs off by the excre- 
tions, rather than by the internal exhalants, this can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo entirely the caſe but that ſome portion 
of the abundant water will alſo paſs by the internal exha- 
lants, and thereby, in ſome meaſure, dilute the ordinary 
halitus and the lymph that is abſorbed from it. By this 

means the diluted lymph will paſs along its veſſels, and be 


any unuſeal-diſtenGon ; but the ſize of the veſſels is 


fitter to obviate ſtagnations that might otherwiſe occur there. 


And whether, in this "ſs the large uſe of water may not 
contribute 


14 


| 
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| From this detail of the operation bes whew: joing 
> with the effects of its temperature, explained elſewhere, it 
.will-readily appear that the abundant uſe of it, with very 
ſew exceptions, may be conſidered as. pon means 
both of mates, > amrapedadery;, SiH 


| After Aqua in my cata 1 have ſet down the 
| 8 by which Tenn at} thoſe iid whoſe parts 
| ech water, without the addition of other matters 

2 may either diminiſh the diluent qualities of it, or give 
It peculiar properties: and with theſe conditions I hold, chat 
ee eee eee 
have aſcribed to Late water. © 
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Tu ESE ate medicines ſuppoſed to increaſe the fluidity 
of the maſt of blood, and that without increaſing the pro- 


portion of the water in it, but by e an Lr 5 5 * 


The eraployinent of this claſs of eee bens to me 
to have proceeded upon the ſuppoſition that the 
ſpifſitude of the fluids is owing to the ſmall parts of them 


uniting together, and ny forming grolſer me more im- 
| e maſſes. 


7 


This fate of the Hude is NP to be : 


dy mechanical or chemical means. The firſt, it is ſuppdſed, 
may be done by a matter attenuating or diminiſhing the ſize 
of the preternaturally groſſer particles, or by a matter which 
' divides and ſepatates the parts of theſe; and theſe laſt are 
named Incidentia, a term frequently occurring in writers on 


the materia medica. On the ſubje& of theſe operations of 
attenuating and inciding, I would in the firſt place obſerve, 
that the ſuppoſition of the cauſe of the preternatural ſpiffitude 


of the fluids is upon a miſtaken foundation ; and I am diſpoſed 
to maintain, that there is no evidence of its ever taking 


place. Secondly, Though the ſuppoſition was peer founded, 

I maintain, agreeable to the principles phove lai id down, that 
no ſuch mechanical operation can here take place. But, 
without entering farther into the queſtion, I choofe to quote 
the following paſſage from the learned Gavun1vs. Although 
he was bred in the — ſchool of BOERHAAVE, 


wo 
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and has himſelf, in other parts of his work, admitted much 
of that doQrine, he had certainly entertained fome doubts of 
its truth and propriety ; and with reſpect to one particular 
of it, has given us the following paſſage. In the 3ooth pa- 
ragraph of his pathology, he has the following words: * An 
et paturz humanz facultatis ineſt, moleculas, acres de- 
«* tritis aut intropreſſis angulis in ſpheerulys tornando blandi- 
<< tiem creandi? Non ſatis conſtat ſpecioſam ideam æqualiter 
< in fluidam ſolidamque acrimoniam quadrare. Credibilius | 


* profeQo mixtione chemica (298) _— quam mechanica 
* rotundatione id opus perfici. | 


I dare ſay the opinion of the mechanical operation of the. 
attenuantia and incidentia will be deſerted by every ; 
and we. have therefore only. to conſider how their effects may 
be accounted for in a chemical way. Here however we 
meet with much difficulty. The change that happens in 
conſequence of the exhibition of theſe medicines, if any at 
all, cannot be rendered evident in fact; and the theory of 
any ſuppoſed operation is not to be readily explained. What 
can change the ſtate of the gluten is not well known; and 
ve do not know of any matters applied to it out of the body 
that can diſſolre it, except a cauſtic alkali, which cannot be 
applied to it as it flows in the veſſels. Saline matters as 
plied to it, when it is drawn. out of the veſſels, do prevent 
its uſual concretion, but theſe have no effect upon its con- 
ſiſtence; for, on a quantity of water being added, the gluten 
ſeparates from the reſt_ of the maſs, and ſhows the ſame 
Aunlities which it would have done upon any other occaſion. - 
1 muſt ſay the ſame thing of the red globules, that we do 
not know of any ſubſtances which, in the body or out of it, 
can change the ſtate of theſe; and therefore that we do not 
know of any ſubſtances which can change the conſiſtence of 
the blood with reſpect to its principal parts, which we might 
| ſuppoſe to be the moſt ready to form preternatural concre- 
tions. If, therefore, any ſuch take place, it muſt be in the 
ſeroſity ; but whether ever any ſuch. concretions take place 
there, is not aſcertained as a fact: and the ſuppoſition 1 is not 
ſuitable to what we know of the ſeroſity, which is always 
a ſaline fluid, poſſeſſed of a ſolvent power with. ae to 
e ee maſs of blood. oh | 


yy + 
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But however all this may be, if we can ſuppoſe that there 
may be concretions, or a diſpoſition to concrete, there may 


be room for attenuating medicines; and I have ſet down a 
liſt of-medicines ſuppoſed to be of that kind. | 


Of theſe, the firſt I have ſet down is water, which 8 
need not have been repeated here; but I mention it to ſay, 
it is probable that this not only increaſes the proportion. of 
water which is always ſeparate from the animal fluid, but 
that a portion of it may inſinuate itſelf into this, and be a 
means therefore of diminiſhing the force of mg in it. 


The next in 17 5 liſt are the 


ALKALINA, 


Suppoſed to de powerful attenuants; but this does not ap- 
pear to me to be on juſt grounds. It was originally ſuppoſed 
that they operated by their ſeptic powers; but the experi- 
ments of Sir Joux PrinGLE have entirely exploded this 
opinion: and as to their otherwiſe ſolvent powers, I have 
already obſerved, that with reſpect to the gluten they are 
none at all; and if they act at all as attenuants, they muſt 
act merely by increaſing the ſaline ſtate of the ſeroſity; and 
therefore in the ſame manner as the matters I am next t6 to 
mention roll | | LN 


Cid NzvTRi. 


Theſe have been univerſally ſuppoſed to be attenuant, but 
on no certain foundation that I can diſcern. They may, as 
I have ſaid already, be employed in preventing the uſual 

concretion of extravaſated blood; but in no experiment do 
they ſhow any power in diſſolving, or moderating the coheſion 
of the gluten. I have allowed that the ſaline ſtate. of the 
ſeroſity has a chief ſhare in preſerving the fluidity of the 
whole maſs; and when the ſaline matter is in large propor- 

tion preſent, it may give an unuſual fluidity to the whole: 
- but I cannot perceive that any ſuch quantity of neutral ſalts 
that are commonly employed as medicines can have ſuch an 
effect. An ounce of nitre, thrown in par repriſes, | in the 
courſe of twenty-four hours, while a portion of ut is at the 


\\ 
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tame time conſtantly paſſing off by the excretions, cannot 
poſlibly be ever accumulated in ſuch quantity as to have any 
effect as a ſolvent. In the ſame manner I reaſon with reſpe& 
— > — — INI OE 
article of 


SAPONES. 


BozrHAAvs was much diſpoſed to extend the idea au- 
nexed to this term, ſeeming to ſuppoſe that every combina- 
ion of ſaline and oily matters might be conſidered as a ſoap, 
As ſuch a combination however takes place in almoſt every 
natural production, whether vegetable or animal, it is obvi- 
ous, that as the qualities and proportions of the ingredients 
of ſuch mixts muſt be conſiderably diverſified, the chemical 
qualities and effects of them upon other bodies muſt alſo be 
ſo; and therefore the language of ſaponaceous muſt in che · 
miſtry be looſe and inaccurate; and the uſe of ãt in medicine 
muſt be in the ſame condition. As incapable of preciſion, . 
it ſhould not be 3 ſo ede _ A 
as it has doo done. 


For the 3 of the eis a aim at 
more preciſion ; and I am here to conſider only what comes 
moſt commonly and ſtrictiy under the appeliation of Soap, 
- Which is a combination of fixt alkali with an expreſſed oil. 
The preparation of this has been ſo frequently deſcribed, and 
is ſo well known, that it, need not be delivered here: and 
with a view to its chemical or medicinal qualities, it is 
enough to ſay, that it conſiſts in ſuch an exa& and mutual 
ſaturation of the two ingredients with each other, that a 
new mixt is formed in which the qualities of the conſtituent 
parts very entirely diſappear. The alkali loſes the acrimony 
which it had in its ſeparare ſtate, and the oil now becomes 
_ readily miſſible with water, which it was not at all before; 
and the perſect ſtate of theſe properties is the * of the 
preparation's being accurate and end. tu 


\ The medical conſideration of this ſubſtance firſt oO bee en- 
tered into is, that ſoap is ready to be decompoſed by any 
acid, however weak: and this circumſtance in the quality 


teas —_— 


* 
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human body. As in our opinion the human ſtomach, in its 


healthy ſtate, is never without ſome acid preſent in it, ſo-it 


is probable that any moderate quantity of ſoap taken into 
the ftomach is always ed by the acid of this cavity 
applied to the alkali of the foap ; and this goes ſo far, that 
when acidity to a morbid degree prevails in the ſtomach, 
there is not a more powerful correQor can be applied to it 
than ſoap; and it is often a more convenient — then | 
common abſorbents or ſimple alkalines. 


When ſoap is thus decompoſed, what effect either _ 
neutral formed from it or the oil ſeparated from it, may 
have in the ſtomach, hardly deſerves any attention 3 and 
what are the effects of F the * 
mach ſhall be conſidered hereafter. 


Upon the ſuppoſition that ſoap is not —— in the 


ſtomach, or that ſuch a quantity is thrown in as cannot be 
entirely decompoſed there, it may be an object of 

to determine what are its effeds in different parts of the 
ſyſtem. As under a certain management ſoap may diſſolve 
the moſt part of vegetable or animal concretions, a ſpecious 
foundation has been laid for ſuppoſing its attenuant power 
with reſpeQ to the human fluids z and very poſſibly it 
may be of uſe in reſolving the viſcidities that may be ſup- 
poſed to occur in the alimentary canal; though, conſidering 
the diluted ſtate in which it muſt be applied, its opera- 
tion cannot be very powerful; and this will apply more 
ſtrongly with reſpedt to its effects, as it proceeds want in 
the tym. 


Wen it has been ſuppoſed to be a laxative; * 
except when taken in very large quantity, I cannot percewve 
its operation. When it does happen, it muſt be owing wo 
the common ſalt that is employed in its preparation, and 
which in part adheres to it: for when this is ſeparated, the 
ſoap becomes a perfect mild ſubſtance, not likely to 9 1 þ 
irritation to parts of the yore ſenſibility. 


n has therefore been A ee practice to 8 foop 


= a laxative in glyſters. It may perhaps be of ſome uſe 
in ſoftening hardened feeces ; but as a ſtimulus it can aft 


(+1 
F 
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© Yidered in the ſequel, 
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only by its common ſalt; and a quantity of this may always 


be added with leſs trouble than the addition of the foap. _- - 
.*;/When' ſoap is carried into the blood-veſſels, it may be 


ſuppoſed to have ſome attenuant power; but I muſt hold this 


to be very doubtful, and it can never be conſiderable. 


When we conſider that it cannot be thrown in, in any 


large quantity, and that only in ſome length of time; and 
when taken in, as it is much divided and diffuſed over the 
whole maſs of blood; we cannot ſuppoſe it to be in any 


part 'of this maſs jn ſuch quantity or concentration” as 
could have any effect in reſolving viſcid coneretions even 


out of the body; and therefore we muſt hold the ſo-much 


talked of power of ſoap, in reſolving obſtrudions, to be 


very inſignificant. 


» While it has been -ſuppoſed that ſoap may be of -uſe in 
reſolving obſtructions of the liver, it has been a conſe» 
quence of that ſuppoſition, to judge that it may be uſeful in 
jaundice; and as uſeful in that caſe, it has been univerſally 
recommended by materia medica writers. I imagine it how- 
ever to be upon a flight foundation. The arguments I have 
employed againſt the reſolving powers of ſoap lead me to 
think that it cannot reſolve biliary concretions, which it 


does not do even out of the body; and in perſons frequently - 


liable to ſuch concretions, I have known the ſoap employ- 
ed without any effect. When a jaundice is actually pro- 
duced by a biliary coneretion falling down into the biliary 
-duQts, that ſoap can do any thing towards diſſolving or 


puſhing on that concretion, is not in the leaſt probable, It | 


is therefore that it has been unreaſonably recommended in 
jaundice :' but ] have frequently employed it; and by its 


correcting the acidity of the ſtomach, and in ſome meaſure - 
obviating the argillaceous conſiſtence of the faces, I have 


I muſt not diſmiſs the conſideration of the internal uſe of 
ſoap without acknowledging that it has often appeared to be 
uſeful to the ſyſtem'; but it has only appeared to me'to be 
ſo in calculous and gouty caſes, which 1 aſcribe entirely to its 
correcting the acidity of the ſtomach; the explanation of 
Which has been already hinted,” and will be more fully con · 


Nothing 


1 
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Nothing bas been more frequent than the commendation 
of ſoap for external uſe; and as it is commonly employed, 
it ſeems to be well founded. We- ſpoke above of the great 
| benefit of friction employed by means of oil; and as ſoap 
alſo affords a convenient medium, ſo the friction employed 
with this is often a powerful means of- reſolving various 
obſtructions on the ſurface of the body, and at the ſame 
time of the ſubjacent parts. At the ſame time, as it is conveni- 
ent enough for admitting the antiſpaſmodic power of cam- 
phire, and the ſtimulant and rubefacient power of eſſential 
oils, we may readily perceive that ſoap very properly forms 
the baſis of ſome powerful external remedies.  - - | 


DuLcia 


In entering upon the conſideration of ſugar, which I have 
before repreſented as an alimentary -matter, it naturally 
occurs to us to remark, that a choice of diet ſhould be the 
moſt obvious and certain means of giving the proper con- 
ſiſtence, or the other neceſſary qualities, to the maſs of 
blood. This appears to be juſt; but the application of it 
is not ſo eaſy as might be imagined. The blood of the 
phytivorous animal hardly differs from that of the carnivor- 
ous; or, at leaſt, the difference has not been clearly aſcer- 
tained. What we are more certain of is, that men live 
upon very different aliments, and at the ſame time pro- 
duce blood of no apparent diverſity. This alſo is perhaps | 
not exactly true; but I maintain that phyſicians: have not 4 
yet learned to mark the different ſtates of the blood in men | 
of ordinary health. This will readily appear: from the ac- 
counts that have been given of it. See Halleri Elementa, 
lib. v. ſec. 2. art. 8. and conſider what we have ſaid above, 

IntroduQ. chap. I. art. 2. From all which it will appear, that 

we are not in a condition to determine the effect of aliments 

upon the ſtate of the blood. It is probable that they give 
ſome difference; but it is at the ſame time probable that 54 
the. different ſtate of the blood depends more upon certain 

differences in the general œconomy than upon the diverſity 

of aliment. 4 1 | | 


a ts contilon ates conn.bn the gia 
ſugar, and of ſaccharine matters, when taken into the bob 
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in large quantities. I hope, that when treating of aliments 

in general, I ſufficiently proved that theſe matters enter 

largely into the compoſition of the animal. fluid, 
and make a part of the nouriſhment of the body ; and from 

the facts adduced, it is highly probable that they may be 
taken in with perfect ſafety in very large quantities: and 

in proof of this many extraordinary faQts are adduced, 

What limits may be ſet to th.s, is with me very uncertain z 

but we ſhall allow that there may be limits in this reſpeQ, 
and that whenever it happens that more ſugar is taken in than 
can enter into the compoſition of the animal fluid, it muſt 
remain in its ſeparate ſtate, and may then be conſidered as 
a medicine that may have ns effects on un whole of - 
the fluids. ; | 


Upon this fubjea it has been commonly ſuppoſed 
ſugar is an attenuant; that is, increaſes the fluidity of the 
whole. maſs, and may obviate and reſolve. concretions that 
might or do actually happen in our fluids. It may be ſo, 
but there is no proof that I know of given of-the fat; 
and there are no experiments made out of the body that 
| ſupport the opinion. Its antiſeptic powers fully eſtabliſhed 
are againſt thoſe of its being an attenuant. What effects it 
may have when very largely introduced, or when 

in unuſual quantity in the ſingular caſe of diabetes, I dare 
not determine. The noxious qualities that have been ſome ; 
times aſcribed to it are neither clearly proved nor aſcer- 
_ tained 3 and the experiments of the late ingenious and 
induſtrious Dr. ST ARK do not appear to me to be. W 
ere or concluſive. 


I: remains therefore ſiill to fay what are the madiciced 
qualities of ſugar, when preſent in any unuſual quantity 
in the maſs of blood. It appears to me that they are 

no other than that of a mild ſaline 2 that will 

readily paſs off by the excretions, and probably expede 

and promote theſe; and this is the 1 virtue I 

can aſeribe to it. 


that 


On the qualities of 8 it was hardly neceſſary. to ob- 
ſerve, that in certain ſtomachs. it may be diſpaſed 80 an 
acefcent fermentation; and when from the ſtate and circum- 
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Nances of the emach this happens to be in exceſt 
may have all the effects of other uceſtems. "yy 


When ſugar is carvied unchanged i into the Inteſtinal canal, 
it _— to ſtimulate theſe, and prove laxative ; and the 
uſe of it in glyſters is in proof of this: but when takes 
in by the mouth, its mag effeQs hardly appear, except 
when it is taken in large quantity; and when indeed" the 
laxative quality of fugar appears to de conſiderable. © I am 
of opinion that ir is moſt commonly from its having been 
brought from the ſtomach into the inteſtines in an acid ſtate, 
and hen therefore, like other acids, being mixed with the 
bile, it may like thoſe others induce a diarrhoea. 


M1. ' 


| This is-fo exactly and entirely = fugar, that I am at a 
loſs to find- in it any qualities or virtues different from thoſe 
of ſugar. It may c have ſome what more viſcid 
adhering” to it ; but what effect this has upon its qualities 1 
cannot perceive: and whatever they are, they may de 
en 3 by clarifying with white of egy. 


a en se eee fn iw G bb in certain 
. readily excites an aceſcent fermentation and ſpaſms. of the 
ftomach, which are called Colics. What is the peculiar 
matter here preſent we cannot diſcern; but it ſeems to be 
volatile, as it is readily diſſipated by boiling. The effeQts 
FFC gate Ye 


only of a peculiar idioſyncrafy ; and to 
Gyn hould not be given aun, 
iled: 


As Thare:faid that the medicinal 9 4 are 
not different from thoſe of fugar, there is no foundation for 
what might have been neceſſary in ancient times; mt is, 
for making honey the daſis of ſyrups. The London College 
ſtil} continue the praftice z but for what purpoſe in medicine = 
I cannot conceive. In my opinion, the Edinburgh College 
have properly laid it aſide, for ſeveral reaſons. Our country 


r 
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their coarle, honey ; RT On OLE 
nens TS 1 


+.1 vin ſaid that I do not know any difference of medicinal 
| quality. i in ſugar and in honey: but I am not poſitive in this; 
for I have had ſome reports of benefit obtained by certain 
aſthmatics from the large uſe of honey: and if it be poſſible 
3s that honey is in any meaſure diſpoſed to go by the exha- 
|  lants of the lungs, there may be a foundation for this 3 but 
it is not yet aſcertained that ſugar taken in the ſame quantity | 
would not have had the ſame effect. In ſome of the inſtan- 
ces reported as above, the honey was taken to. 175 N 
of ſeveral ounces every day. 508 1 


GLYCyRRMIZA. 


This is a well known root, which-affords a rain | 
tion of ſaccharine matter; and when that is extracted by 
, itſelf, it does not differ from common ſugar, and therefore 
does not differ from it in any of i its medicinal decay mind | 


£0 This is particular with ba that beſides its ſweet 
ſubſtance, it contains a bitteriſh diſagreeable matter, which, 
however, is only extracted by long boiling; and this there 
fore directs, that to obtain the ſweet and avoid the bitter, 
the liquorice ſhould always be treated by ſlight and ſhort 
boiling. This praQice is now commonly eſtabliſhed; and T 
mention it only to take notice of what has been much ob- 
ſerved, which is, that while all other ſweets excite thirſt, 
hquorice takes it off, and was therefore anciently named 
admro. To explain this, I obſerve, that in the ſweet of 
liquorice, ſeparate from the root, I do not find that it 
quenches thirſt more than other ſweets; and I take the 
miſtaken notion to have ariſen ſrom this, that it a piece of 
the root is chewed till the whole of the ſweetneſs is extract 
ed, that further chewing brings out the acrid and bitteriſh 
matter, which ſtimulates the mouth and fauces ſo as to 
produce an excretion of fluid, and thereby takes e 
_ which: — produce. 
enden a f ict hade i bay +a gong g 
** have only, farther-to — that as the 1 
fee no other than that of ſugar, ſo we can aſeribe her 
3 


cn. X. AT TENUIANTIX 
other medicinal qualities to it. It is alleged that it has 
ſome mucilaginous matter joined with its n by 


which it may mote e than ſugar; 
but this we . have t conſider . 1 * 
the article of Demulcents. | | 
"Favcrus Dvices Sicchr a. 

I thought it proper to mention theſe here 
dulcia ; and I think properly enough, as they ne f in 4 * 


proportion of ſugar, and have every property. AP, 
not however allow them to have any more attenuating. wet 


than ſugar itſelf ; büt ſome of them ſeem to have more ol 


1 


a mucilaginous matter mixed with their ſugar, and may 
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Te; he es Te ae er tem, 
and to give a ſeemi copkitenc io my on, I ſhould not 

have inferted this title; for I do not know the application 
of it in the practice of phyſic, If the ral. conſiſlence 
of the maſs of blood is to be increaſed, I do. not know any. 
other means of doing it than by diet and Wk: for 1 do. 
not know of any medicine that can give a more denſe con- 


ſiſtence to the animal fluids, or a greater proportion of the 
denſer fluids to the whole. 


| have fet down here two hn which may words | 

the coheſion of the parts; but I think they cannot be intro- 
duced fo as to have any ſuch effect: and I have ſet them 
down here merely to obviate a miſtake that might ariſe with 
thoughtleſs chemiſts, who might imagine that every portion 
of theſe fluids might have ſome tendency to coagulate or 
thicken the maſs of blood. It is — certain, that nei- 
ther acids nor alcohol, except in their very concentrated 
ſtate, can have any ſuch effect; and it is equally certain 
that they cannot poſſibly be introduced by the mouth, with- 
out ſuffering- ſuch a . as muſt entirely deſtroy their 
cooperating powers. 


They have, | believe, been hardly thought of as inſpif- 
ſants 3 and the purpoſe of inſpiſſation has been commonly 
| propoſed to be executed by introducing ſubſtances of a thicker 

couſiſtence than. uſual ;. and which, if they could remain in 
the body in that condition, might perhaps anſwer the 
poſe: but we are clearly of opinion that all of them, 4 
they can be introduced into the blood - veſſels, muſt be re- 
duced to the ſame ſtate of fluidity that our fluids ordinarily 


have; an therefore, — . inſpillating cannot 
CI gs | . 
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Tas SE are medicines ſuited to obviate and prevent the 
aQion of acrid or ſtimulant matters; and that, not by cor- 


reQting or changing their acrimony, but merely by involving 


it in a mild and viſcid matter, which prevents it from aQii 


upon the ſenſible parts of our bodies. We have mentioned 
before the uſe of oil for this purpoſe, in covering both acids 
and alkalies; and even the vitriolic acid may be in a great 
meaſure covered by being mixed with a mucilage of gum 
A bi A E 22 | i | FIR 


| Theſe effects of demulcents are ſufficiently evident with | 
teſpect to the external parts; and it may be preſumed that 


the ſame may happen-with reſpe& to the internal, ſo far 


and ſo long as the acrid continues mixed with the demulcent. 


But here the difficulty occurs, to ſuppoſe that the demulcent 
matter retains its mild and inviſcating quality, after it has 
been taken into the body. To cover acrimony it is neceſſa 
that the demulcent ſhould be of a conſiderable © of 


cidity; and when it is ſuch as can be diluted with water, a 
conſiderable dilution greatly diminiſhes its power, and renders . 


it almoſt none at all. But the moſt part of demulcents cannot 


be long in the ſtomach, or in paſſing through the inteſtines. 


and other paſſages into the blood - veſſels, without ſuffering a 
dilution that muſt take off its viſcidity altogether. _ 


Abd it is further probable, that demulcents being cons 
monly of a nutritious kind, they muſt, by the power of the 
gaſtric liquor, and perhaps by a fermentation they undergs 

ara . in 


* 


„ 
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in the ſtomach, be rendered of the ſame fluidity with the 
other aqueous fluids of the body, All this reaſoning I can 
employ with reſpect to the demulcents; ſuch as the muci- 
lages and ſweets which are of an aqueous nature, to afford 
this concluſion, that ſuch demulcents can have no effect as 
ſuch in the maſs of blood, or in hows: by the W 
excretions. | 


\ 


With re{pe& to the 8 demulcents, the matter is not ſo 
obvious; but conſidering what we have ſaid above of the 
diffuſion, and even mixture of oil in our fluids, it will be 
probable that no quantity of it can be commonly Preſent in 
the maſs of blood, ſo as to act as a demulcent, or in their 
oy ſtate to paſs off by the excretions. H 1 | 
| We "2 indeed -alleged above, that oil is a matter 
fitted to inviſcate the vegetable gcid taken into the body; 
but by that very mixture the form of the oil is changed, 
and loſes its fitneſs to be an inviſcating matter. There | 
is indeed another argument that might be employed in 
favour of the inviſcating, and if you will, A nature 
of oil. It has been obſerved, and we have pointed it out 
above, that when an acrimony, in conſequence of 'certain 
| Giſcaſes, prevails in the maſs of blood, an abſorption. of 
the oil which has been formerly laid up in the adipoſe 
membrane takes place; and it is with great probabilitj 
ſuppoſed, that in this nature intends that the abſorbed. ol 
ſhould cover the prevailing acrimony; and this 9 
tion preſumes that the oil is fitted for this purpoſe. 
this is probable; hut that it will apply to * that 85 
taken in by the mouth will act as a demulcent, is to me 
very doubtful. In the other caſe of abſorption, there may 
be circumſtances, both in the nature of the acrimony pre- 
vailing, and in the ſtate of the oil _—_ which we do 
not know with any exaQneſs, | | 


1 3 


I oO conclude the ſubject of the demulcent power of dl, 
I muſt obſerve, that the oil commonly preſent in the blood, 
ox even copiouſly introduced, is not a demulcent with reſpe& 
to ſome acrimonies taken into the body. The vitriolic acid 
| baſis Oy y by the * in its acid tate when it cures Lu 
| F 15 WS. . 
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neh; and the murlatit acid is found ready to irritate iſſues and 
open ufcers: and we * give other inſtances of acrid 
matters paſſing by various ſecretions in their acrid ſtare; not“ 
— —2 that = great deal of oil is at the Tame” 1 | 
ta en in. ene 949 en ar! 2 7 1918 
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From theſe conſiderations it ſeems probable, that the 
operation of demulcents in covering acrimony in the maſs of 
blood muſt be very inconſiderable; and therefore, that they 
do not allay, coyghing by covering that acrimony, which, 
exhaling from the lungs, and apphed to the ottis, excites 
that uneaſy motion. But it is certain, that the taking in of 
demulcents often allays coughing, and ſuſpends the repetition 
of it for ſome time; and this, without having recourſe to 
their operation in the maſs of blood, may be accounted'for in 
another way. As coughing is ordinarily excited by a halitus 
or vapour of ſome (actimony, ariſing from the lungs, and 
irritating the very ſenſible parts of the glottis and its neighbour- 
hood; ſo by beſmearing theſe patts with à demulcent matter, 
we may often avoid the irritation we ſpeak of, and"therefote - 
the frequency of- coughing. Accordin ingly; medicines ee | 
mild and free from acrimony, but of conſiderable viſcidity, 
being ſwallowed leiſurely, ſo that e adhere to the 
fauces, anſwer theſe 2 
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After theſe general Cong der rgb, 1 mal l oer u e re- 
marks upon the particulars that have been employed j leaving 
it to the Res uo to employ them « or not ag he ſhall * 
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laginous matter; but it is not in common to the whole of 
the order, and 1 have ſet der ny too that have" Veen 
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of a mild muxilaginous juice * 
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Yay . any other root; and t bil mucir 
N and retained in our liſts, I. « | 
i he Britiſh gare have entirely omitted ep 


may be of ſervice, as alleged, 3 
bee but that it has ever n tyſis, 
nn ann 
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The root of this afods 6 hr on not 
to be taken notice of on this eb, , ee has ns 


a merly conſidered as having, ſomewhat of a narcotic q ality, 
and. its ſenſible qualities might lead to a belief m7 it; | but 
Js made on purpoſe W this have not at all con- 
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* These a are medicines eſpecially truſted 10 in in pradtice 
2s demulcents; 1 I have ſet down tlie chief of them, Which 


eee en ann 
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To this I have ſubjoined the gummi ceraſ, to | ow? that 
where it can be had in tolerable purity, it may be en 
for every e 07 the Joomgn. gar. Ardine- 1 uy 


be g gum Arabic is the mucilage moſt TROY em- 
' ployed, becauſe it can be introduced in the moſt concentrated 
ſtate, and therefore eaſily in the largeſt quantity; and its 
demulcent qualities are ſuppoſed to be very conſiderable. 
They are ſuppoſed to reach the bronchiz, and thereby to 
correQ the acrimony that occaſions coughing, and eſpeci- 
ally ſuppoſed to reach 'the' urinaty paſſages, and there to 
cover any acrimony prevailing in the urine. This is a doc- 
. trine ſo, univerſally prevailing among phyſicians, and. ſo, ge- 
nerally followed in practice, that dba had great Agent; in 
truſting my own judgment in admitling any doubts concern- 
ing it; but after much reflection, the reaſons employed till 
preyail with me, and perſuade me, that even gum Arabic, 
e demulcent, can be of no in the 
„i. — 
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alimentary canal. Befides the general reaſoning, above with 
reſpeQ to this gum, the one taken from the quantity, thrown. 
in is of mech weight with me... la-common Pes Wee, hardly. - 
more- than a few ounces. are. gives in one day; and. w 
that. cen; givs. 6. eiter i query 10 oong; pannda' 
ſerofity, 1 leave my intelligent reader to judge., 

ever it may not be thought enough to reaſon 4 Wc, and I 
ſhould ſay what experience has actually taught. What 
others may have obſerved 1 cannot determine; but, for my- 
ſelf, I can aſſert, that, in innumerable triats, J have never 
obſes ved the eſſects of gum Arabic in the maſs of blood, or 
in the excretions derived from: it. Tbe moſt frequent pcca- 
ſion for its uſe is in the ardor urinæ ; and in that I have been 
often diſappointed, and have often found, that two pounds 
of water, or watery liquors, added to the drink, would be 
of more ſervice than four ounces of gum Arabic taken in 
without ſuch addition. 


'TRAGACANTHA.. 


Aer what I base now'fild os thi e ofhlalh Aki 
I need not ſay that the tragacanth, though more powerful 
as a mucilage, cannot be of any greater uſe as a demulcent. - 


After theſe gums I have ſet down the Amylum, as, with 
a little water, it forms a conſiderable portion of mucilage; 
and in this ſtate it may be of uſe in the great guts in the 
caſe of dyſentery, but its demulcent powers cannot be conſi- 
derable ; and even in the caſes of dyſentery might be better 
obtained, and with leſs trouble, from other ſubſtances. | 


88 


After the vegetable, I have here ſubjoined the animal mu- 

cilages, the moſt powerful of which is the icthyocolla. This 
may afford an uſeful medicine in the alimentary canal; but 
that it goes farther I cannot admit of: and all the arguments 
I have employed above againſt the power of e 
will, in my opinion, apply equally here. 2 


With reſpe@ to this article, and to the one that follows | 
the gelatine ex rebus animalibus, I would add, that there is 
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another argument t' againſt” their retaining their inous 
lity in the 1 — veſſels and excretions, which is, that as 
animal ſubſtances, from the nature of the animal cœcοοοmy, 
they mult be conſtantly approaching to à putreſcent ſtate; | 
and in proportion to this, have their mucilaginous quality 
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| How far theſe can in any caſe prove demulcents, 1 cannot 
poſitively determine; but, in my introduction to this 
ter, eee and need 
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HAT ther is Amoi 8 in the 7 8 FA EM 
a quantity of acid of the nature of the vegetable acid from 
which it is derived, cannot, in my opinion, be doubted ; 
and that it is very often copiouſly preſent there, every body 
knows.. From / theſe appearances, it might be, ſuſpeQed 
that a quantity of the ſame acid might paſs. unchanged into 
the maſs of blood, and be often preſent there. Dr. Box- 
HAAVE, in writing his Aphoriſms, ſeems to have been 
of this opinion, and mentions the ſuppoſed effeQs of 
an acid prevailing in the maſs of blood. But afterwards, 
on refleQing /.on., the general, tendency of the human 
cconomy to a. putreſcent ſtate, be ſeems in his 
to have deſerted his former opinion; and ihe ſnppoſition. 
of an acid in the maſs of blood has been deſerted by all 
his followers, and indeed by every phyſician ſince. The 
medicines. therefore, ded under the title of 
this chapter, have betn conſidered. as _ hs to 
the correction of ee in thealimentary canal. 


Some years ago 1” l have. ben of th, apinions 
but ſome late ES have given me better inſtruction. 
By. the analyſis. of the urinary calculus by SCHEELE.and 
BzRGMAN, we are taught that this concretion is. fc 
by an acid; and BOXRHAAVE'S. experiments ſhow, that 
a matter fit to form ſuch a concretion is conſtantly 
preſent in the moſt healthy urine, and ready to form 
ſuch a concretion whenever a matter fit to favour its 
acretion , is preſented to it. All this ſhows, W 


\ 


_ 1539p MEDICINES. "Pare. 
_ acid often copiouſly taken in is not entirely deſtroyed 
in the courſe of the circulation, but ſubſiſts, and is carried 
to the remoteſt paſſages. All this may make ſome 
changes in our phyſiology of the fluids: but I am not 
ready to proſecute this here, and can only at preſent 
make ſome application to the pathotogy of the urinary 
calculus, and even this I cannot carry far. I cannot fay 
# what are the means of determining the different quantities 
of calculous matter at different times preſent in the urine 3 
what are the various circumſtances that determine its 
concretions; and particularly, what are the cauſes of the 
uneaſineſs and pains that ariſe from calculi formed: I find 
all this to be extremely difficult ; and | ſhall not attempt 


to folve theſe, and perhaps ſome other Te chat n 
ee 14 


1 wen de ſatisfied Wir %ich whit dende l 
for my purpoſe; which is, to obſerve what experience 
has ſhown, that antacid: and aſkaline ſubſtances are what 


dave given the moſt certain refief in 2 
nen. 


1 - 


Fi tee) how des . kids | ind Rips hare 
very oſten gone into the opmion, that the relief obtained 


and ir is not yet abſolutely derermineit whether tbey 
ever do or not. I am indeed of opinion that they do 
; by no means neceffary to determine the 


certain, that alkalines do 1 not aro diſſolve by ſtones 
in ch — caſes, without 


cuar. XIII. TeD 57 | 


PARTICULAR ANTACIDS. 3 
 Thave ſet down a pretty | dee | 
to take —_— notice of de x 


Larivns — 5 95 ow; 


| Crack: and the ſeveral . TESTACEA, are 6 of 
the ſame nature, and are eſpecially fitted for correQing * 
acidities of the prima viz, and for that prof may be 
uſed in large quantities; and ſome have imagined „that t by 
being joined with the acid of the ſtomach, they may 
become aſtringent : but I have not obſerved this; and if it 
does ever happen, I believe it is a rare occurrence, They 
ſometimes ſtem to be of ſervice in diarrhcea.; but this 1 
impute not to their aſtringent quality, but merely to their 
correQing acidity, which, by ing mixed with the bile, 
had occa the diſeaſe. . 


The CORALLIUM and CORALLINA are alkaline and 
abſorbent ; but the preſent n n unne- 


ceſlary, 


The cORNU CERVI USTEM is gil retained in the 
lit of the London diſpenſatory: but as it is the weakeſt 
of all the abſorbents, and has not, ſo far as I know, any 
peculiar virtues, I think it * have been omitted as it is 


by the FSI? college. 


Macnzsra. 


This may be employed as an abſorbent, © {ine 
differ in its chemical qualities from the others mentioned; 
but in its medical, it differs from all the others, as, when 
jolted with a vegetable acid, and ſuch as it commonly 
meets with in the human ſtomach, it proves a" laxative, 
operating much in the fame manner, ee 
dann , Lads | 


The Avr Acips ers besee are che e 
for correcting the acidities of the ſtomach, and have not 
been commonly employed in the caſes of calculi as mentioned 
above, 


V. 
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above, though upon our theory, oy might be, and ſome» 


times have been, with advantage. It would appear that 
they cannot be conveniently employed in ſuch quantity ag 
to abſorb ſo much acid as ſeems to give fo entire 
relief in calculous caſes as is to be wiſned. It has thereſore 
been found neceſſary to have recourſe to the alkaline ſalts; 
and ſuch I conſider: the impregnation of LIME-WATER to 
be. This we have known in ſeveral inſtances, when 
taken in large quantity, to be ſufficient for the purpoſe z 

and with reſpe& to it, I have only to remark, that from 
many, trials, the lime- water made from common lime-ſtone 
| is equally effeQual, and generally more agreeable, * : 
that made from a, lime ee from any of the teſtacea. 


"As there may be imperfeQions i in preparing been 
and as it is frequently inconvenient to give it in ſufficient 
quantity, fo practitioners have of late years depended upon 
- the uſe of the proper alkaline ſalts; and as I am perſuaded 
that theſe, from ſeveral conſiderations, are moſt effeQual in 
their cauſtic ſtate, ſo I have frequently obſerved the good 
effects of it in that ſtate, as it has been commonly exhibited 
in what has been called Chirricx's medicine. This 
however has frequently failed; and I impute its failure 
either to its not being properly adminiſtered, or to its not 


| being given in ſufficient | quantity. 


In order to relieve the uneaſineſs ariſing from calculi, 1 
know from much experience that it is neceſſary that the 
- alkaline remedy ſhould be exhibited in conſiderable quantity, 
and very conſtantly. But for this purpaſe, on - account of 
its acrimony, it is not eaſy to exhibit the pure alkali, unleſs 
ſome meaſure is contrived for 1 it in the mouth and 
fauces. Such a meaſure might be ſuppoſed to be the em- 
ploying ſoap; and I have accordingly found it, in ſome 
caſes,.. ed with great advantage. But there are. 
ſeveral inconveniencies that prevent the employment of it 
in, large quantity; and though there might be means of 
_ obviating theſe, do not enquire. after them, as we have 
found another .means of anſwering our purpoſe that is 
commonly very effectual. This is done by . ſaturating a 
pure fixed. alkali with the aerial; acid. This covers the 
Warar, and any thing dilagreeable in the alkali; 2 

therefore 


a 7 f. 1 


r 
as is 

ag Tt it 1 

all the in correcting the acidit 

can de wiſhed for, and has now 

experience to a oye ru rn} vg; 


formerly tried. The apparatus and — 
making this are now ſo commonly known, that I 
do not think it neceſſary to inſert them here. | 
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ANTALKALINA 


r of ſyſtem, 
and from my laiſance to Dr. ERHAAVE, who 
treats de Abuse ex Alkali „ I ſhould not have 
admitted of this chapter; for I am well perſuaded, that 
no alkaline ſalt, in its ſeparate ſtate, ever exiſts in the 
blood-reſſels of the living human body. The doQrine of 
BoERHAAVE, which I have juſt mentioned, is, in almoſt 
every part of it, incorrect and erroneous, and leads to no 
occaſion for the uſe of antalkalines; and the only occurrence 
that can require them is a very rare one, that of a pure 
alkali being thrown in by miſtake or accident into the 
ſtomach; and the means of taking off its irritation by 
acids 1s ſufficiently obvious : only this farther is to be re- 
marked, that as the alkali, in any noxious quantity, cannot 
have been introduced without hurting the mouth, fauces, 
and æſophagus, ſo it is always neceſſary, in ſuch caſes, 
along with the acids, to employ the large uſe of dilvents 
and demulcents. 
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Ti "Mr is, in . OO OY A * 
tendency * putreſceney and putrefaction, is now admitted 
by cy ph clp. pe complete putrefa&ion cannot, 
in any conſiderable portion of the body, take place 
without extinguiſhing life ; and therefore à competent 
putrefaction 1s not a diſeaſe of a living body that can be-an 
08 of practice. It is the tendency to it which, in 
in any conſiderable degree, produces various. morbid _ 
diſorders, and requires the utmoſt ſkill of bur art to prevent. 
By what ſteps this tetidency roceeds, and in what different 
degrees it may appear, we do not clearly underſtand; and 
therefore, to this tendency, in all its ſeveral degrees, 1 
have given the general name of Putreſceney; und the 
medicines ſuited to moderate and correct this 1 name 
Antiſeptics, and have endeavoured to eden them in 


R ·‚· A INT DE xs: 


1 


The liſt is taken from experiments made opt of the 
body; and even there — fn ew their power to be in 
various degree, and manifeſtly to be more 2 lefs fuited to 
application in the living body. But before proceeding to 
conſider that, 1 muft obſerve that. the ſtate of putreſceney 
in che liying ſeerns to be in different conditions, 
72 ui refore: Arent temedies. The one 

all he ng 5 the "other the Chtonic, Patreſcency, 


The fir attends febrile” diſorders of various Kinds; and, if 
1 miſtake not, appears Up6h occaſion in fevers of every 


wang The chemical condition of the fluids in this putre- 
| A a 2 | cency | 
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ſcency I do not pretend to determine with any clearneſs. 
But, in my Firſt Lines, on the ſubject of the Prognoſtic 
in Fevers, | have endeavoured to mark the various 
ſymptoms by which what 1 judge the putreſcent ſtate of 
the fluids may be aſcertained, and to _y which our 


antiſeptic remeqdies are to de appl al, FM 


The other ſpecies of putreſcency, which I have called 
the Chronic, is, as I judge, what appears in ſcurvy ; and 
-although the nature and chemical ſtate of the fluids in this 
diſeaſe are not well aſcertained, yet I think jt epough that, 
as the ſymptoms of the difeaſe are well known, and for 
the moſt part charaQeriſtically determined, I may ſpeak 
of it as an object of the application of antiſeptic remedies, 
which are often employed in the cure of it with gdvan-- 
tage, Of theſe, in particular, as enumerated in m 
catalogue, I would now proceed to ſpeak ;, but muſt fi 
make a remark that muſt in fome OO OE 'the 
genera] ſyſtem. 


1 have ſaid that one ſtate of es is that which 
eſpecially accompanies febrile diſorders; but 1 believe that 
the ſame ſtate may occur without having any fever joined 
with it. We have ſeen ſeveral inſtances i in which oume- 
rous petechiæ have appeared on the ſurface of the body, 
without any feyer appearing at the ſame time: but as 
with theſe petechig there occurs a fetid breath and ſpongy 
bleeding gums, theſe with the petechiæ have been con- 
ſidered as marks of a putreſcent ſtate of the fluids. 


I have known one inſtance which ſeems applieable to 
our preſent conſideration; This was a woman who lived 
very conſtantly upon vegetable aliment, and had not been 
expoſed, ſo far as could be judged, to any febrile or putrid 
contagion, was, without feeling any other diſorder, affected 
with numerous petechiz over the whole ſurface of her 
body. After theſe had continued for ſome days, without 
any ſymptom of fever, ſhe was affected with ſwelled of 

bleeding gums, with fetid breath and much thirft; and 

in the courſe of a week or two more, almoſt. eve 
ſymptom of a putrid Tore FO on, e in a few. da F 
W FO bh bf EN $i hat * 850 
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Such enſes; with the petechial caſes above mentioned; 
cem to \ſhow'that the human flaids, without fever, and 
without the cauſes of ſcuryy' having been applied, may tun 
into a putreſcent ſtate — whether this caſe may be con- 
ſidered as a peculiat ſtate of putreſcency, I dare not deter- 
mine, but am much diſpoſed to think it, not much different 
from the others: and that, indeed, though different by its 


cauſes, it is much the ſame with the febrile wem. 


21 1 Smit oma} 1 | N 191 
| Havingthus ofcertained, theſe, d ifferent flat a as yell 1 
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Theſe are univerſally ole, and may a! 
all caſes of putreſceney. The foſſil acids have not been em- 
ployed in ſeurvy with any advantage 4 and the reaſon is ob- 
vious, 48 that diſeaſe requires a change in the animal fluid, 
which we haue ſhown above does not admit, of an union 
with theſe folhl acids. It is therefore chat in this diſeaſe the 
vegetable acids, as capable. of ſuch union, ate miote univer- 
ſally, proper, end are e employed with certain 
ſucceſs. In the. febrile putreſcency, a foſſil acid, particu- 
larly the virriolie, bas been very e pb and 
whether from its concentrated ſtate it has any LEES 
I cannot : hut as it does no unite with the. 
mal. fluid, and. 13 even pa ole in the quarry; in go 
can be erhihited, I am, perſ Es 
te lo the union le = with * 75 5 and b = 
the lange quantity in which, it uu; ehe e 


ES; 


+ 
n 
41 * 
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reaſons already given, will be always the moſt uſeful: but 
the former, as approaching F 
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Pipette dut of the body ſhow that! theſe alkalines 
N antiſeptic powers; but at the ſame time it is 
Fal e known that they are conſtantly imbued With 
ſuch an acrimony that they canndt by themſetves be intros 
duced into the chr without acting more by their ſtimulant 
than by. ers. The e alkali ma 
ſometimes” pr iy in patrid le. 5 but it = 
not, as ſome hive imagined, be given more freely on account | 
2 its antiſeptic powers, as it can never be given largely 
gh to have _ effect by theſe qualities. 
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15 856 börrekeney sie dery N, in my ; 
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wore ſo Pen that every additioh'sf (Niiis mutter 
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tae" of febri ceny, no ſuch objection 1e 
Ly "bar ve; 88 in fevers, 


n 
i for their refei efrant and antiſeptic The fors 
Lil ppp e is often obtained by by their operat idh on the ſto· 
ut that their teſfigerunt poet renders them anti 
(= is very doubtful : But 3 — that muy be, I am 


ſuaded that in any qua whic they can be taken 
Nag e ty” the We Powers 


rs in che blood-veſſels 
can 55 be conſiderable! An" ounce of mtre ehibited in 
divided do "pk in the courſe of t. wenty- our Hours, can have 


| fermentation wry in the hole maſs of 
F 0 the ere es 5 celle at teafſt of e err | 
wr 
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W general title of 
Acida ; but it was not amiſs to point out, that the native 
acid of vegetables is the antiſeptic that can be employed in 
the largeſt quantity ; and for a reaſon rm 2 1 


ien Ne to every 8 e mime e 
Hemm: *. ; * f 81 28 N 432! 52540 She 
orten gettete pl., ' 25g Kee | r 
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As theſe eee they are 
ſound to be the mol} powerful and effeQual antiſeptics.thet 
can be employed in ſcurvy. 


As I am perſuaded that the moſt certain means of obvi- 
ating {curvy is by filling the blood ·veſſels with aceſeent rhat- 
ter, ſo I long ago gave my opinion, that Bug ar: and Ho- 
xxx much employed is diet might be a means of prevent 
the diſeaſe; and my opinion on this ſubjec · gave the 
bint to Dr. MacBx1De for his propoſing the \amployinent 
of malt. I am not indeed certain that ſugar, in it RO | 
ſaline ſtate, will ſo readily enter into the compoſition of the 

avimal fluid as a farinaceous matter, which, beſides ſugar, 
contains a quantity of other ſubſtance ; but I 
ſtill maintain, that the infuſion of malt, which has been 
found to be ſo ſalutary, has r £98 ect 1 apo 
nnn. 3. 39 ni 


1 * 14 93 * * 1 
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i ais pell Er Abet 1. — 
Why I put theſe ede ae e 
ſaid of them above. theſe orders of plants, by enpe 
riments out of the body, ſhow an antiſeptic power, and max 
be ſuppoſed to have more or leſs of the ſame when. taken 
into the blood; and even upon that footing have their uſe in 


ſcurvy: but their antiſeptic powers are not conſiderable, and 


I am of opinion, that in any quantities in which they can 


be taken in, except it be in ſuch quantity as can be employ» 
ed as alimentary, and be at the ſame time directed to au 
aceſcent fermentation, they cannot be conſidered as power- 
ful antiſeptics: and 1 hold the moſt aerid ſubſtances gw 


Pax, mn. 
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orders mentioned to be eſpecially uſeful in ſcurvy by their 
1 e e by * 


med * 91. "Ts 


3 9. 
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1 8 the body, theſe are” Found: 10 „6 
powerful antiſepties 3 but I do not find that they can be 
taken into the body in ſuch quantity as to be internally of 
much ſervice. They have been frequently employed in the 
caſe of ſcurvy ; but their effects have never appeared to be 
conſiderable : nd" e of opinion'that" they oul@ "not 
occupy the place of more porn IN" 


| AMARA., gala + WF 


. fare thing of theſes I heve fi 
af] the aftringentia ; and they have never been found 


uſeful in obviating or preventing ſcurvy. In caſes, however, 
of a ſebrile putreſcency, commonly attended with à confi- 


pac" tera poſſibly, by their tonic powers, 
OY eee 


wy am led't to thisie lente the tei bark, which | 
1 comprehend under the title of Amara. This bark is well 
known io practitioners to be highly uſeful in all caſes of 
febrile putreſcency, when it is employed in ſofficient quan- 
tity. Whether however its effects are to be aſcribed to it 
tonic, or to peculiar antiſeptic powers, I cannot certainly 
determine; but I am diſpoſed to think that the former 
opinion is the beſt founded ; which, however, need not 
prevent praQitioners, either in the caſe of fever or | ſcurvy 
«od its I arr 28 «ok as they ay chink | 
8 | 


of 


$ 


eee beef tas ene bn | 
tn and I ſhould fay the ſame thing of it that 1 fad 


above of aſtringents, that it e never _— __ place 
| 4 more nnn remedies." ; 


"Whether, 3 in and <f dune, wy other: tonic eee 8 
might be employed in place of the bark, does not ſeem yet 
, 12 L to 
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to be . — but it certainly 
deſerves to be conſidered, when upon occaſion the bark may 
be wanting. 5 315 514 Gian Gessi 0531 {MD +; T% 2 ö , 
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Wor theic l oils, are ſet down here, n being cer- 
wia, in experiments out of the body, antiſeptic 3 but 1 
am of opinion that they cannot, upon account of their ſti- 
mulant and heating power, be admitted as medicines in any 
caſes of putreſcency, except that in certain caſes of gangrens 
n and be RP rf | 
Jims, waste 
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«tba we * ſingular power of this we have tahen no- 
tice of above; but there are none of its powers more re- 
markable than its antiſeptic ; and though for its uſe in this 
way it can hardly be given in large quantity, I am clearly of 
opinion, that in all caſes of putrid ſever, hers itcan bon 
any account admitted, it ought | always. with a view to its 
antiſeptic power, be employed as largely as poſſible. In 


. ee er ener er- 
beneß einl. bovolqems, 1% em long Ba 1 


Gummi RESIN a, 

I have ſet 3 theſe in the liſt of antiſeptics, as they 
prove manifeſtly ſuch in experiments out of the body ; but 
there is the ſame objeQion to their-imernal uſe as | made 
with reſpect to the aromatics. Their W cannot: f 
compe ted by their antiſeptic powers. aus 


e external lies is be judged ob y id passt 
but 1 believe it has been _— —  —  — 
ought to have been. 91 a PAY is Mo 


. j 


The other articles of — antiſeptic; —_ 
Crocus, Contrayerva, Valerian, and Opium, are all ſet down © 
here. upon the ſame footing as the laſt article of Gummi 
l. lr; > er nas ac; 
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gut of tho body te bo in ſome meaſyre- antiſeptic z- but none 


uf them are ſo conſiderably or rower fully ſue as to promiſe 
being of much uſe in caſes of morbid ** 16 2 


Vin un zr Liavorrs FzxuzRT ATI. 


After what I have ſaid above of the uſe of acid and 
aceſcents, I need hardly have inſerted this article; hui lt 
ennnot be amis to repeat, that the plentiful uſe of weak 
fermented liquors of all kinds are ban gertain. np ION 
. * „ ee eee 


Nat d n 

[ have here ſet down A as ee one © of the 
moſt powerful antiſeptics known :-þut as we cannot eaſily 
diveſt it of its ſtimulant power, it is very doubtful if it 
ever dan . in caſes of môrbid 
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0 There are, however, 5 3 with 

very great debility ; and whether in ſuch caſes the alcohol 

| prope rly diluted can he employ ed in place of wine and bark, 
may be doubtful ; but in cafes where either of theſe ute 
wanting, or cannot be eaſily obtained, I am n, 


the diluted alcohol may be uſefully * Hottot 
EVACUANTIA. 
Yaris lie 46 If 4 2 J 


111 Having ne now odnſidered-the. Ps Meets 3 
ſuppoſed to change the ſtate and oonditien of the fluids;'1 
proceed to conſider thoſe which GO REN pon 
cuation of them. 277. CH "24 Sh us — 1 5 Ir 3 


An this I do not find it neceſſary to conſider evacuations in 

land therefore theſe made by blood · letting, bliſtor- 

ing, or other ſuch ; and am only to conſider theſe evacus- 

tions which are produced by exciting and promoting thoſe 
which nnn J 1n gvforre radio of F 


* 
NS0D 181 11 
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* With reſpe& to theſe-I might eo ae W 
are ways; tbat is, ' either by me- 


dieines yhich the ſtate of the fluids, ſo as to fit and 
| diſpoſe 


4 


diſpoſe them to paſs off more copiouſly by certain ſecretions, 
or by medicines which internally or externally are applied to 
excretories, from which we ſe to ——— more copious 
excretion, 1 beſe different meaſures, howeyer, we do — 
propoſe to conſider here, ad we thi cit will be more pro- 
perly done when we are to conſider the ſeveral — 4 
evacuations to be treated of. We proceed then to conſider 
the particular evacuations” and/evacuanits, arranging them a8 
they occur @ capite ad calcem ; that is, conſidering firſt thoſe 
made from the ſuperior parts, and afterwards thoſe from the 
inferior. This arrangement has no n e 
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Tar, are e which procure” a "iſe "Grin 
the noſe, ſometimes of a mucous, and ſometimes of a thin- 
ner fluid ; but which in both caſes we ſuppoſe to procbed 
from the mucous follicles of the Schneiderian membrane upon 
the internal ſurface of the noſe, and of the cavities adjoin- 


ing to it. 7” FE 


This evacuation is ſometimes procured without any 
ſneezing, but frequently attended with it. This however 
implies no difference, but merely that of ſtronger or weaker 
ſtimulus in the medicine employed. The ſneezing that oc- 
curs may have particular effects by the concuſſion it occa- 
ſions ; but it does not vary the evacuation induced by the 
medicine, excepting that with ſneezing there is commonly a 
larger evacuation 


This evacuation often goes no further than to reſtore the 
natural evacuation when it had been interrupted but it 'com- 
monly goes further, and increaſes the evacuation beyond its 
uſual meaſure; and that not only for ſome time after 
. but alſo for ſome following 
days. 


This evacuation not only empties, but alſo produces, a 
larger excretion from the mucous follicles of the Schneide- 
rian membrane : but, ble to the laws of the circula- 
tion, this muſt produce an afflux of fluids from the neigh- 
bouring veſſels, and in ſome meaſure empty thele. By this 
it often relieves rheumatic ions in the neighbouring 
muſcles, and particularly thoſe in which the toothach often 
conſiſts. 1 

ut 
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But not only the more nearly adjoining muſcles are thus 
relieved, but the'effeQs.may extend further td. the whole of 
the branches of the external carotid; and we have known 
inſtances of -headachs, pains of the ear, and ophthalmias, 
cured or \relieyed e uſe of errhines. How far their 
effeQs may extend, cannot be exactly determined ; but it is 
probable that they may operate more or leſs on the whole 
veſſels of the head, as even a branch of the internal carotid 
paſſes” into the noſe: and independent of this, it is not im- 
probable that our errhines may have been of uſe in prevent 
ing apoplexy and palſy ; which at leaſt is to be attended to ſo 
far, that whenever any approach to theſe diſeaſes is ſuſpected, 
the drying up of the A * be antes to, 
any if W reſtored. } 


| TD the een AG 
the noſe: and we are to ſay next how they ate to be ob- 
tained, which is to be done by ſtimulants applied to the 
internal ſurface of the noſe; and I have ſet down a liſt of 
ſuch as may be employed. Theſe differ only by the degree 
of acrimony they poſſeſs ; and I have endeavoured to arrange 
them * eee eee 
5 ö 1-3 CHATS i IVF, 
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This is' of no great power, but 1 have ſet it "a; 
as from the time of GALEN to the preſent it has been 
marked by many writers as an uſeful etrhine: but in m 
trials,” the organ * the noſe gave no 1 or dura- 
ble . | | * | 
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| smell. | Moana. EI 

"Theſe by themſelves have not much power as_errhines 4. 
and I believe the power they have is in common to. them 
with many others of the verticillated plants ʒ and they ſeem 


to be only uſeful, by en, and giving an 3 
to the other errhine. 


- 

* 

er eee eee 
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pative, and -bere only as an errhine, TIE” 
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hes been long reckoned ; and I truly find it to be one of the 
moſt uſeful and convenient: In large doſes it is very poty- 
erſul, and ſometimes too violent; but in more moderate 
doſes, not exceeding a few grains, and repeated for ſeveral 
evenings together, it may be employed to procure a pretty 
large. watery diſcharge from the noſe; and which ſometimes 
continues for ſeveral days together. By this it has the ge- 
neral effects of errhines above mentioned, and particularly 
has proved very uſeful in toethach and ophthalmias. © + 


It is properly the baſis of the pulyis ſternutatorius of our 
colleges ; but | judge the London have added too 
large a proportion of the cephalic plants, which renders the 
_ doſe of the chief ingredient, the aſarum, by much more 
bulky than convenient ; and that the Edinburgh college have- 
given a compoſition much more convenient for a proper ex- 
hibition. I find that three grains: of aſarum is ' a proper 
doſe ; and that four grains of the whole powder makes a 


NicoriAx A. 


This, as commonly prepared for perſons who amuſe 
themſelves by ſnuffing, I find may, with people unaccuſ- 
tomed with it, be conveniently enough employed as an er- 
rhine. It will be of different force with different perſons ; 
but in a moderate doſe it is never violent with any. Repeat - 
ed once a- day, it may, like the aſarum, continue a diſcharge 
ſor ſome time z but repetition is ready to diminiſh its power, 
and render it uſeleſs. I obſerved above, that even in people 
accuſtomed to ſnuffing, it has different effeQs in toi bt 
more or leſs of a diſcharge from the noſe :. and from my own 
experience, I am led to repeat here, that whenever the diſ- 
charge has been conſiderable, the laying afide ſnuffing, and 
therefore ſuſpending that diſcharge, may have very bad effeQs. 


: F 'F . 


Furnoljnn. 
Here I enter upon the mention of the more acrid errhines, 
and I believe the euphorbium is one that is the moſt ſo: 
but before mentioning the precautions neceſſary in the'vſe of 
it, and ſeveral others that might be added, I muft abſerve 
gr f that 
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that the more acrid errhines, even in moderate doſes, are 
ready to inflame the internal ſurface of the noſe, and often 
to a conſiderable degree ; and this is often communicated not 
only to the immediately adjoining parts, but to the whole 
branches of the external carotid, ſo that the whole of the 
teguments bf the. head are edel with conſiderable ſwelling. 
Theſe effects, by being at the ſame time attended with hæ- 
morrhagy from the noſe, and violent ſneezings, may have 
very miſchievous effects; and it is very ſeldom that they + 
ever anſwer any purpoſe of medicine. It is therefore my 
opinion that they ſhould never be employed in doſes that may 
have the conſequences mentioned. Whether they are ever 
to be employed in leſſer doſes I am doubtful. I have ſeen 
ſome inſtances of megrims, ophthalmias, and * 
toothachs, cured by the violent operation of me 
1 menen 4. 


1 is poſſible that, atplejat ia e e defis, they 
may increaſe the puwer, and tender more permanent tha ei- 
ſets of the aſarum or of tobacco 3 and I have ſometimes 
thought that they anſwered this purpoſe : but it is the white 
hellebore enly that I have employed to the quantity of one 
grain to half a dram of the ſneezing powder.” 4 have ſondes 
times tried the euphorbium, but it 1s liable to be violent 


even in very ard vffurrs' 4 


1194 


ese is, one fernutory ſbarntimes a dy. = 
vulgar of this country, and that is the ſuccus radicis 1rridis 
noſtratis z but as the juice is ſnufed up the noſe, the doſe of 
it cannot be well meaſured ; and I have OP PRA fond = 
ns rg has Menu en mg 
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For the ſake of comprehending the laſt article, I have 
thought it neceſſary to employ the title, while with 
reſpect to the others I could not diſtinguiſh them as acting 

more upon the mucous ' follicles than upon the ſali 

ands. It anſwers our purpoſe very well to diſtinguiſh the 
agogs #4 applied externally to the — from which 


1 


the evacuation is to be uced, or as are applied 
internally, and operig v ſuppoſed en the fine _ 


beer ere 


The EAI externally ied are, for. abeion; rea- 
Abns, named Maſticatories. cold bare _— 8 
properly enough, been called — 
not employ the term, | becauſe it comprehends, * 


diſlinQion; both the errhines and external 1 


The latter, which I am to ſpeak if e aid WEE 
acrid ſubſtances, which, applied to the internal ſurface of 
the mouth, ſtimulate the excretories of ſaliva and mucus 
opening there; or as nature has ordered that upon any acrid 
matter being applied to the ſenſible parts of the tongue, or 

internal duke of the mouth, that a quantity of ſaliva and 
mucus ſhould be poured out to waſh it off, or to obviate 
its effects 3 ſo by this, as well as by an application to the 
excretories, an evacuation is produced, and commonly a 


uch han be of 
m . can nen 


This 


3 
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This evacuation, however, operates in a manner very 
analogous to that of the errhines. By their emptying the 
ſalivary glands and mucous ſollicles, they produce an afflux 
of fluids from all the neighbouting veſſels, and which is 

occaſion extended, as we allege the evacuation of 
errhines to be, to the whole branches of the external carotid. 
By this it will be readily. underſtood that our maſticatories/ | 
may relieve rheumatic congeſtions, not only in the neigh · 
bouring parts, as in the caſe of toothach, but alſo congeſtions 
or inflammatory 2 LOIN in bay part of the Wee 12 the 
external We , . "6 4 


The means W118 may 1 1 fow te 3 are 
many ; and indeed every one that can prove acrid or heats 
ing to the tongue or internal ſurface of the mouth. I have. 
ſer down a liſt marking the angelica as mild and agreeablez _ 
the imperatoria, as one more acrid, or as more acrid 81 . 
the pyrethrum, which therefore is commonly employed. 
— not proſecute the pointing out and conſidering — — 
and have only to mention, that I have found none more 
effectual, though not marked in my liſt, than a bit of 
freſh: horſe- . root held in the py and FR a 
lntle there. 7 7 1 qa IV 
YT 4 1e 

Theſe are the het 3 and: 1 2 A 
treat of the internal, of la the ly —_ is the 
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This 1 ſhal often ſpeak of under the e 4 
Quicklver and Mercury ; but: theſe terms are ow ſo com- 
monly employed and underftood.that 1 am in no danger of 
deing miſtaken; I ſhall treat of this medicine us fully as 1 
can, as it. ĩs one of the moſt uſeful and univerſal 
known; and it has indeed, on that account, been the ſub- 
ject of much diſcuſſion and writing : but as 1 Judge much 
of this to be ſuperfluous, I am to endeavour 3 wi 
matter into: the moſt conciſe and Wer as 17 


- Quickſleer-in ins trad oe 3 35 
. running ſtate, is, I am * a perfectly inert ſubſtance 
Vot. II. with 
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with reſpect to the human body. About Ca years ago, 

upon the authority of Dr. Dove, the author of the Ar. 
cient Phyſician's Legacy, .crude quickſilver was brought into 
frequent, and even into faſhionable. uſe ; and I knew: many 
inſtances in which it was employed very largely, and for a 
long me: but upon the molt fair and ſtrict examination 
that I could make, it never had 0 ſenſible 0 cures 
any one diſeaſe. 


Siace. that time it has 8 ever RS [employed i in 
praQice, except upon the ſuppoſition that by its weight it 
may overcome ſome ſtrictures or obſtructions in the inteſ- 
tinal canal. But the theory of this has been miſtaken ; 
and I have never known, in ſeveral inſtances of its employ- 
ment, nor. have [ heard of, any inſtances of its nen 
practice. 


To render quickſilver therefore aQive with. reſpea to the 
human body, ſome changes in its chemical ſtate, or ſome 
additions to its ſubſtance, are found to be neceſſary. What 
are the various means of rendering it thus aQiive,. I ſhall 
endeavour to aſcertain hereafter : But as I am diſpoſed to 
judge that the effects of it, in all its active ſtates, however 
various, are always very much or nearly the . 1 ſhall 
| begin firſt with conſidering 2 8 | 


Vaiverſally mercury in its aQive ſlate bend to be a fl 
mulus to every ſenſible and moving fibre of the body to 
which it is immediately applied ; and in conſequence, it is 
particularly a ſtimulus to every excretory of the ſyſtem to 
which it is externally or internally applied. | Beſides its 
noted effects upon the excretories of the ſaliva, it ſeems to 

operate upon the whole of thoſe of the alimentary canal. 
It proves often diuretic ; and | have particular proofs of its 


reaching and . upon the a of an 


Although | it may ſometimes operate more upon certain | 
excretions than upon others, it may be preſumed, that 

when any tolerable quantity is thrown into the body, it is 
in part diſtributed over the whole; and therefore its medi- 
.cinal . ib is the moſt univerſal 8 fo 
| rr 2 
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deobſttuent known: and to how many caſes of diſeaſes this 
operation may be applicable, will be ſufficiently obvious. 


But before going further, I would allege, hat the effefts 
we mention of its producing evacuations depend entirely 
upon the ſtimulus given to the excretories, and not at all to 
any change produced in the ſtate of the fluids., This indeed 
is not the common opinion, but I am diſpoſed. to maintain 
my own ;' as upon many occaſions of mercuryithrown into 
the body very largely, I have ſound no difference in tbe 
appearance of the ſtate of the blood dra vn dut of the veins, 
From the ſtimulus given by mercury to the hole ſyſtem, 
| bave always found the blood putting on the ſame appear- 
ance that it does in inflammatory diſeaſes; and particularly; 
I have not obſerved any circumſtance that _ mY od 
nution of its ordinary . | thorn 


it bas been the common opinion, * marevey: does 
diminiſh the conſiſtence of the blood, and very much in- 
creaſes its fluidity ; but no evidence or proof of this as a 
fact, that F know of, has been produced: and I believe it 
has been taken up upon miſtaken facts, and ſupported by 
a theory which ſeems to me to be without foundation. This 
theory, however, has been ſo common and ſo univerſal, that 
L judge it neceſſary for me to ſhow it ann and I dp 
it upon the-following conſiderations. eur „ I 


Beſides the general objeRtions that I have 4 3 to 
the doQrine of the attenuantia and ineidentia, the particular 
application of mercury to the purpoſe ſeems to he very ill 
founded. It has been ſuppoſed that the ſpecific gravity of 
the particles of mercury might give it more than uſual 
force in dividing the coherent portions: of our fluids : But 
if it is attended to, that as the particles of all bodies, by 

being divided, have their furfaces ſo much enlarged, in 
proportion to. their quantity of matter, that the ph — 
to their paſſage through other fluids. is ſo much increaſed, 
that the heavieſt of bodies, gold, can be ſo divided as ta be 
ſuſpended i in water; and though we cannot preciſely deter- 
mine how- much the particles of mercury may be divided in 
its different ann pr 5 + be e Pg. 
| tbat 


— * 


vid 
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„ eee OR 
entirely the effect of their gravity. ). _ X 


I know that a grain of corroſive ſublimate may be divided 
in eight ounees of water, ſo that a portion of it may be 
rendered ſenſible in every drop of that water. There is 
therefore no probability of mercury acting upon the fluids 
by its ſpecific gravity. Whether, however, by its chemical 
qualities, it may not have effects on the ſtate of our fluids, 
F cannot be ſo poſitive in maintaining; and muſt candidly 
own that its effects in the ſcurvy ſeem. to point out ſome 
effects of it upon the maſs of blood. But however it may 
be in this ſpecial caſe, I am perſuaded ſtill from what we 
have ſaid above, and from many circumſtances we ſhall 
hereafter mention I conclude, that the chief effects of 
mercurial medicines are to be aſeribed to their general ſti- 


mulus of the ſyſtem, and en to their ning the 
various excreofies of it. | gi 


2 have obſerved that mercury may, by the the cem hee 
of the conſtitution, or perhaps by the nature of the prepa- 
ration employed, be determined to paſs off rather by one 
excretory than another: but in this there is nothing more 
remarkable than its very conſtant tendency to paſs off by the 
Talivary excretion. - It diſcovers this ſo readily, that unleſs 


diverted by art to another excretion, a very ſmall quantity 
of it will e take _ courſe. | 


This determination: gives 2 e which has. Soi fl 
been conſidered ab a 7 one in the conſideration of 
mercury ; and the ſolution of it has been variouſly attempted. | 
The ſpecific gravity has been again here employed ; and 
upon the ſuppoſition of its retaining the dire line in which 
it is impelled, it is ſuppoſed that it will thereby be more 
certainly determined to the veſſels of the head: but as we do 
not admit of the effect of the ſpecific gravity, ſo we ſaq, 
that though it were admitted, the application of it bere is 
not founded on à cotrect anatomy, and that the whole 1 
"ie" reaſoning on this e is er frivolous. 

1 bellere mat from every. conſideration the; e 
operation of mercury will be readily deſerted; and we 
| | | m 


hn. 
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muſt ſeek for the ſolution; of our problem from chemical 
conſiderations, which, une [ nen Py 
much: difficulty. 1 HNSS aut 8 


Tbe ec of. is din the, blood. in Fo" 
manner ay to render it particularly fit and diſpoſed. to 5 
off more copiouſiy by the ſalivary glands, cannot, after 
what we have ſaid above againſt the diſſolving power in 
general, be anywiſe admitted; and we muſt ſtill therefore 
ſeek for another ſolution, of our problem. I ſhall here offer 
a conjeAure on the rag bu AS, 2- os om a 
allow it „n received. — 1 


I "ua that. mem 9 a particular PIT. to 
unite with ammoniacal ſalts; and an ammoniacal ſalt in- 
crealing the ſolubility of corroſive. ſublimate is to me ſtrongly 
in proof of this. In, illuſtration of it, I would obſerve, 
that the union of mercury with the ammoniacal ſalt of the 
ſerolity, explains well why mercury is ſo much diſpoſed, 
and more univerſally, than any other ſubſtance we know of, 
to paſs off by the varipus-excretories of the body. At the 
ſame time, if we can allow, what is very. probable, that 
ammoniacal ſalts paſs off by the ſalivary glands more copi- 
ouſly than by any other excretion, we. ſhall; find. a reaſon 
why: mercury, aſſociated. with ſuch. ammoniacal ; ſalt, will 
readily paſs to the ſalivary glands; and being thus applied 
to their excretories, will produce the ſalivation that io rea- 


«ily happens. „ ö 4mhe 4f r 


I eve thus attempted a "ſolation of the '"oblem pro- 
poſed; but muſt obyiate ſome objeQions that ſeem to ariſe 
to mydo@rine. The fætor of the breath attending Gliva- 
tion is ſuppoſed to ſhow that ſome putrid diſſolution of the 
fluids has taken place : but however we may account for 
-that fztor, e muſt Rili maintain from what we have ſaid 
above, that there, is no ſuch general putreſcency taking 
place. And I muſt, add; here, that there is not only no 
ſymptoms of putreſcency in the other parts of. the fluids 
appearing. during the time of the bigheſt 47 95 but 
that mercury has no tendency to induce; apy ſuch ſtate 
appears to ne from hence, that when the hody has been 
rr largely drenched with mercury, as. ſoon as the 


irritation 
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irritation of this ceaſes, there is not the ſmalleſt ſymptom 
of putreſcency, or of any tendency to it, appears in the 
ſtate of the fluids, which on the contrary immediately 
appear in their moſt natural and perſect ſtate. The fætor 
therefore attending ſalivation muſt be referred to ſome ope- 
ration upon the faliva itſelf ; upon which I might perhaps 


offer a conjecture, but do not elbe to _ _ more 755 
that kind. | 


However it may be, [think ths vin that the operation 

of mercury is almoſt entirely in the mouth; and it is proper 
to obſerve, that the buſineſs commonly Proceeds in this 
manner, The operation of the mercury is always firſt 
perceived 'by a difagreeable taſte in the mouth, which is 
commonly ſuch as if ſome preparation of copper had been 
applied to it. This is always attended with ſome degree of 
redneſs and ſwelling in the gums and other parts of the 
mouth. As theſe ſymptoms increaſe, the ſaliva'flows more 
copiouſly; and commonly theſe ſymptoms of irritation,” and 
the largeneſs of the ſalivation, are in proportion to one 
another; ſo that there can be no doubt that the flow of 
faliva depends upon an irritation applied to the excretories 
of that fluid; and though we ſhould not be able to ex- 
plain the whole of the phenomena attending it, we have 
vo occaſion to ſeek for any other cauſe of the excretion 
produced. 


u ' 


After theſe ts upon the operation wy mercury, we 
are led to ſpeak of its effects in curing diſeaſes ; and here 
nothing more remarkable preſents itſelf than its peculiar 
power in curing the venereal diſeaſe. How it is peculiarly 
adapted to this, it is difficult to explain; and the $67 erg 
has been attempted i in different e 


Some ingenious men have thought that mercury i i. an an- 
tidote to the poiſon which occaſions the diſeaſe; and though 
they have not brought any evidence in proof of this; they 
bave ſhown that other explanations are ſo unſatisfying that 
we are in a manner obliged to have recourſe to this; and l 
bare lately met with ſome facts that are very favourable to 
the ſuppoſition. A phyſician took a quantity of matter 
N from a venereal chancre, and mixing it with a quantity of 
PLENCK 5 
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Plxxcx's gummy ſolution of mercury, he this 
mixture to a ſound perſon, but could not find that it pro- 
duced either a chancre or any other ſyphilitic ſymptom. 


This may ſeem to afford ſome concluſion; but as Iam not 
_ acquainted with the circumſtances of the experiment, nor 


have any account of its being repeated with attention, 1 
cannot admit of any concluſion from it; both becauſe it 
is very poſlible that the gummy ſolution might render the 
mercury inert, without making any change in the nature of 
it, and becauſe it is till liable to al the objections that can 


be made to the pip or an IN 


With: reſpect to this, not to-mention the difficulties which 
occur in explaining the application of the antidote to the 
poiſon, 1 think it neceſſary only to offer one conſideration; 


which is, that if mercury be an antidote to the 'venereal 
poiſon, the cure of the diſeaſe ſhould be always more or 
leſs readily finiſhed, according to the quantity of mercury 


thrown into the body : and conſidering how univerſally the 
poiſon is diffuſed, it ſhould ſeem that a pretty large quantity 


of mercury ſhould always be neceſſary ; but praQitioners 


will hardly allow that either of theſe circumſtances conſtantly 
take place; and we maintain that the moſt n: urs 
tions are moſt ſpeedy i in curing the diſeaſe. 


Whether corroſive ſublimate be always the OY proper 


remedy may be doubtful ; but we maintain, that in many 
- inſtances/it cures the diſeaſe by a ſmaller quantity of mercury. 
than can be done by any other preparation, though the latter 
introduces the mercury in much larger proportion. This 
to me renders it very probable, and almoſt certain, that 
mercury does not cure the diſeaſe by being an*antidote to 


the poiſon, but in ſome other aſs whether | we can To | 


this Elbe, 1 


The moſt ſpecious argument in tenure mercury” $ , being 


an antidote, is its being applied to parts of the body in 


which, the venereal poiſon is accumulated more 


largely, and 
its proving readily a. cure af the local diſeaſe. 


This ap- 


pears eſpecially. in the caſe of chancres, which are readily 


cured by the immediate application of mercury to them: 
but this does not afford a concluſion; for mercury in like 
manner 


manner cures many ulcerations in which no venereal 1 
is ſuſpected. And if any body ſhould imagine that mercury 
cures thoſe ulcerations by its being an antidote to the poiſon 
they contain, ſuch an imagination muſt be corrected, when 
it is conſidered that balſams, and more certainly copper, 
will anſwer the purpoſe of curing thoſe ulcerations as well 
as mercury. The cure of chancres therefore, by the appli- 
cation of mercury, does not neceſſarily infer its power as an 
antidote ; nor do I know any other arguments that can be 
adduced in favour of ſuch an opinion. 


It was however obſerved above, that the chief reaſon for 
Tuppoſing that mercury cured by being an antidote, was, 
that no other good explanation was given how it otherwiſe 
.cured the diſeaſe, But it is incumbent on us to obviate a 
concluſion we do not admit of; and therefore, that we 
ſhould attempt a difficult problem, which is, to explain 
here in what manner mercury does cure the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. We are well perſuaded that it does it by increaſing 
the excretions, by which the poiſon is thrown out of the 
body. In ſupport of this opinion we obſerve, that we 
have not known any inſtance of the diſeaſe being cured 
without an excretion taking place. It ſeems commonly 
to be eſpecially by the mouth; but we always obſerve, 
that this excretion is attended with ſome degree of inflam- 
mation of the mouth; and commonly it is ſo much as to 
affect the whole ſyſtem, ſo as to induce in it a phlogiſtic 
dliatheſis. This mark of mercury's ſtimulating the whole 
ſyſtem, with what was ſaid above of its affecting the whole 

- excretories, will ſufficiently ſhow, that in its ordinary ope- 
ration, by its promoting all the excretions, it may thereby 
evacuate every poiſon that ſhall happen to be preſent in the 
maſs of blood, and may thereby entirely cure the venereal 
diſeaſe. We have ſaid that its chief and moſt evident ope- 
ration ſeems to be in the mouth; but I hold this to be 
neceſſary only to ſhow, that mercury, in an active ſtate, 
has been introduced into the body: and it does not neceffarily 
imply that the venereal poiſon paſſes out of the body 
more readily by the excretories of the ſaliva than by any 
other courſe; for when a ſalivation is excited, there is at 
the ſame time marks of the rr r 
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and praQtitioners now know very well, that by n longer 
continuance of the other excretions, the diſeaſe may be 
cuted without ſalivation; and if there are inſtances of 
falivation's being more effectual than any other meaſure,. 
it may imply no more than that, in certain eaſes; a Sarge, 
un of evocuntion is 1 than We ny + 
2164-0 
| That falivation — ene dot dufßeient, 1 have this 
proof. — In a venereal patient, a ſmall quantity of mercury 
very fuddenly excited a copious ſalivation, and which-con- 
tinued to be very copious for many days after. By this the 
ptoms were in ſome meaſure relieved ; but ſoon after 
the ſalivation ceaſed, and mercury was not farther exhibited, . 
but the ſymptoms returned with as much violence as they 
had ſhown before; and it was only by a nice management 
that mercury, exhibited and employed for à long time, 
entirely cured the diſeaſe. I have had alſo ſeveral inſtances, 
in the uſe of mercury, when ſalivation happened to ariſe and 
continue for ſome time, without the cure being advanced 
in proportion to thoſe fits of ſalivation. It is my opinion, 
that it is the due continuance of the excretions being in- 
creaſed that affords the moſt certain cure of the diſeaſe. 
This leads to conſider the queſtion, If the diſeaſe is to be 
cured by evacuation, why other evacuations, however di- 
_ gently employed, does not cure the diſeaſe as well as thoſe 
dy mercury? The anſwer to this may be, that all other 
evacuations are partial only : they may largely diminiſh the 
quantity of the fluids, but they draw them off by one 
way only, and without being attended with any general in- 
creaſe of excretion. They for the moſt part diminiſh all 
the excretions except that which is on the occaſion,” by 
ſpecial means, ' increaſed; and it is mercury only that, 
under proper management, can be employed to increaſe the 
-whole excretions at the ſame time. It ſeems to be by this 


peculiar mode of operation that it is peculiarly fitted to cure 
b venereal diſcaſe. 


<6 4 
* F\ 1 I / 


When! ne W operations ahd 
effefts of mercury, it remains to ſay how theſe operatians 
"are modified by the various 7 $7 is of I” Womex have 
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We have faid 4 already, that quickſilver, in its native run- 
ning) Kate, is abſolutely inert with reſpect to; the human 
body ; and to tender it active for the various purpoſes we 
have mentioned, it muſt be chemically changed. The 
changes propoſed have been many and various; but in my 
opinion they may all of them be referred: to four heads, as 
the mercury may be changed, 1//, By being converted 
into vapour: 24, By calcination : 34h, By triture with 
22 fluids; _ 4thly, By being combined with acids of 

| Theſe various preparations have now been explained and 
detailed, either in many books of chemiſtry and. pharmacy, 
or in writings on the venereal diſeaſe, that it does not ſeem 
- neceſlary ſor me to give any particular account of them 
here. Whoever would conſider them more particularly, 
will find the moſt ample detail in Dr. SwWEDIAUR's Phar- 
macopœia Syphilitica, at the end of his Practical Obſerva- 
tions on Vencreal Complaints; and I ſhall un —_— 
here with e very en bathe: n 8 


5 en een of mercitey:in-wepour may perhaps be 
the beſt adapted to ſome local complaints; but its applica- 
tion to the whole body is attended with ſo much hazard and 
uncertainty in the f as hardly ever to ws an 
en proces. rs + 


| \ The preparation by en is ate as had — Fu 
merly ſuppoſed, of any-peculiar power or advantage, and 
is therefore, I believe, little employed. in the preſent prac- 
tice: juſtly, as I judge, becauſe the calcination ſeems to 
have no other effect than putting the mercury in a con- 
- dition to be ated upon by the acids of the ſtomach, and 
therefore that this preparation does not differ n 1 
made by a combination with acids. x1 | 


The preparations by triture ſeem to be milder than thoſe 

formed by a combination with acids; but from the incom- 
- plete triture that happens often to be given, they render the 
 praQitioner often uncertain in their uſe. The triture with 
unguinous ſubſtances gives the advantage of its being intro- 
E by unction upon the ſkin; and when it has been 


property 
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2828 and is properly adminiſtered, it gives a 
introducing mercury which is often leſs liable to 
— and therefore more convenient than the e 
of * ſaline ee | 


-he ſaline prepurations ard Gerede Tt to the acid 
employed. Thoſe made by the vegetable acid are milder, 
and more manageable, than thoſe with any of the 
foſſil 2cids. Of theſe, the combination with the muriatic 
acid, when the acid is in its full proportion to the mercury, 
as it is in the corroſive ſublimate, is certainly more active 
and powerful than any other ſaline preparation. The 
uſe of it has been often convenient and effeQual ; but its 
operation is fo different in men of different conſtitut ions, 


that the employment of it W A 1 deal of 
N ym diſcretion. en, ela een 


8 77 70 21 59 3 te 


11 ie eee eee en the men- 
curius dulcis, which has given occaſion to this being ſo fre- 
quently employed, but it does not ſeem to me to be a very 
eligible preparation. It does not ſeem to be ſo readily diffy- 
ſible in the ſyſtem as many others, and that becauſe it id 
more ready than many others to operate upon the inteſtines, 
and run off by ſtool. This may give it ſome advantages far 
its being combined with purgatives; but for that very reaſon 

it is leſs fit for being employed CET 
Lewes ere enen — [anc 

- To condiude the ſubjed of the medicinal rome f wer- 
cury, it will readily appear, that \whoever conſiders the 
general deobſtruent powers mentioned above, and at the 
fame time the various effects of it when employed as a pur- 
gative, will fully apprehend ö e een gag 
practice of phyſic. j 41 24 
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ne EXPECTORANTIA, l 


* 


— — are akin dich facilitate the ringing up 
the contents of the cavity of the lungs. This however 
muſt always be done by more or leſs of coughing ; but 
as we do not know, or at leaſt that I do not know, of any 
internal medicines for exciting this, I have confined my 
definition of expeQorants to be thoſe which render the 
| contents of the bronchia to be more eaſily brought up. 
For- the external means that may excite coughing, the 
ancient Coidians practiſed ſuch ; but whether our modern 
itioners will follow their exacple, I n e 94 
focther time nn. | | 


:"Thie-vendering' ho, ese . 
rr more or leſs ready to be brought up, muſt de- 
pend upon the nature and ſtate of theſe matters; but as 
theſe may be very various according to the - difference 
of the diſeaſe that has poured them out, ſo we cannot 
here give any general rule; and it appears to me, that 
in moſt caſes we can neither increaſe their quantity, or 
otherwiſe change them ſo as to n fit ene 
more readily brought up. * ; 


The caſe moſt frequently occurring, and which we 
underſtand the beſt, is when the mucus which naturally 
exudes, or is poured out from the follicles of the bronchia, 
is poured out in unuſually larger quantity, and often in 
a more viſcid ſtate than can be eaſily detached from the 6 
of 6 the Nen. 


| 7 
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It is in this caſe eſpecially that expectorants are 1 
ond it is ſuppoſed that by their uſe the mucus. 


brought up more largely and with | more facility«:- — 
what manner however __ do this, I find it difficult 
to explain. They might perhaps do it by merely exciting 
coughing ;| but, 48 ſaid already, 1 know of no internal 
medicines capable of Joing this and I muſt here mention 
by the way, that I; know of no means of exciting-cough 
with expectoration but by employing vomiting. It may 
alſo be obſerved by the way, that the diſeaſes 
upon an accumulation of mucus in the may. be often 
relieved by medicines which determine to the -ſurſace- of 
the body, which may diminiſh the determination to the 
lungs ; and by diminiſhing the quantity of mucus poured 
into the bronchia, the e of gone remains may 
IEEE fu Mit ot of Hl det 
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Theſe means ; however, do A ee the buſinels | 


of expectoration; and it is commonly and juſtly ſuppoſed, 
that the effectual means of expeding this, is by 


the mucus leſs. viſcid, and upon this 1 more eaſily 
TIT WENN LS vt 1 
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Here therefore it is very 1 ſuppoſed, by prac- 
tical phyſicians as well as by writers on the Materia 
Medica, that there is place for the medicines named 
and ſuppoſed to be Attenuantia et Incidentia ʒ but I ſuſpect 
that the whole of the theory on this ſubject is incorrect 
and miſtaken. I am ſtill perſuaded, by the arguments 
employed above, that in general no ſuch 3 do exiſt; 


and I am clear that thoſe VT TEE 
in any other caſe. t vu 


Aut another and a ſpecial conſideration occurs with reſpect 
to the preſent ſubject ; as we maintain, not only that 
attenuants do not operate, but that there is here no 
for them to operate upon. In ſpite of all that Mr. SMA 
bas ſaid of the exiſtence of a mucus in the maſs of blood, 
neither he nor any one elſe has brought any evidence-'of | 
ſuch a matter exiſting in the circulating maſs of our 
The A it is r- to me Fun a mucus never 


911 * 
TI) a | appears 
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__ but in conſequence of /a A es in muedus 

cles: Many phenomena > "ay that — the 
— of the liquor to be changed into mucus id 
- increaſed, it is poured out in a very liquid form ; an 
therefore, from its appearance 'afterwards as a mucus; 
there is no concluſion to be drawn! that any ſuch viſcid 
fluid exiſted in the maſs of blood. We hold it therefore 
lor certain, that in the diſeaſes depending upon an aceu- 
mulation of mucus in the bronchia, there ts no place for 
the operation of  attenuants, as I believe that nobody will 
e dg GARY WIRE Amr e . 
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dang, expeRtoration, therefore, ſeems 
—— unſatisfy ing; and the explaining of it in any 
other way appears to be difficult. The only explanation 
that I can find probable is, that by inc the ſecretion 
of the liquid that is to afford a mucus, this, as poured 
from the -arteries into the follicles, being always a thin 
fluid;-it' may dilute the mucus in the follicles, and may 
make it to be poured: out from theſe in a leſs viſcid 
ſtate, and may thereby render it more eaſy to be 
up by coughing, that is, to be more freely expe 
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The means however, of increaſing this ſecretion may 
not be very obvious. We know no internal medicine that 
ſeems to increaſe the ſecretion of mucus from the Schneide- 
rian membrane; and whether there are any medicines 
that can expede the ſecretion of the ſame from the bronchia 
may be doubtful; mee em een 
e | 


We know now that there is a conſtant and conſiderable 
— of moiſture from the cavity of the lungs z and 
there are many reaſons for believing that this is an excre- 
mentitious ſecretion connected with the other excremen- 
titious ſecretions, particularly with che nen . 
n of the body. 


== * thats 206 nde 60 paſs by per- 
 ſpiration, it may be preſumed that the ſame are diſpoſed 
to 
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_ the veſſels of the lungs, may L Faß pon = 


being a very! inſignificant , „ 


333: 
to pals by the exhalation from the And here 
therefore is a view of medicines, which, paſſing through 


ſcetetions made there, and part privg 
made there, the ſecretion of le. vir if gd to. be mg 


into mucus. By this, as we have faid above, the ' mucus 
preſent in the follicles may be poured out in 8 leſs 
viſcid form, and conſequently'in a {late to ag Ys 
brought up by erbetene. 
mb i er aden W Which wet cant 0 | 


how it will apply to explain, the operation of pra R 
nenen, . 
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PARTICULAR KXPECTO RANT 


In this liſt 1 have firlt ſet down a e the verti- 
cillated plants which have had ſome reputation as expec- 
torants. I have treated of them before in their proper 
place, and have even there mentioned their ſuppoſed ex- 
peQorant powers ; but have. ſaid alſo, that theſe powers 
have not at all been confirmed by my experiqurs. FP 
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This, both by its ſenſible and chemical qualities, pro- 
miſes to be a medicine of ſome power, and it has common 
been ſuppoſed to be ſo ; but after trials of it I am ata 
loſs to > determine: what are its | peculiar virtues. I have 
frequenily tried A as an 3 but never. with any 
evident ſucceſs. It has been ſuppoſed to determine to the 
uterus z, but in the large uſe of it, we bave never met with 
any e * I n ſuch a power. 
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- whit this os do in its more recent and acrid ſtate, 
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TI cannot beqgrmite f but in the dried ſtate in which we 


commonly have it in_ our ſhops, we are perſuaded of ſts 
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N 6 very little, ſenfible hey, and we are afraid 


of is little virtue. 


ND eve very "often employ 
but bave N it evidently. to be either e 
ot 1 eQora There is, however, one virtue of it 
| muſt D Upon the teſtimony , and recom- 


— * Fu LER, author of the Medicina G Gymnaſlica, 
J bare employed it in ſerophulous caſes, and. in Wh of 


of theſe "with ſeeming ſucceſs. The expre 
the frem 8 0 


leaves taken to ſome ounces eve 2 r 


in . inſtances occaſioned the healing up of 


ſcrophu- 


lous ſores; and even a ſtrong decoQion of the dried 
leaves, employed as — ee, ſeemed to 
We m 


anſwer the fame purpoſe. 


however, 


that ſuch . n. have often failed, that even 
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This is a Pede of the ſame gens, * * ſtronger 


ſenſible qualities, whereby it might be ſuppoſed to have 


3 virtues; and it is ag 


e tuſſilago farfara; but how that aQivi 


reed that it is more active than 


is to de 


di FL 1 cannot perceive, either from writers or m 
dun experience. This r however an opportunity 


of obſerving, as 1 have 
all ſy alexif 
e wo be e pd very | ill founded. 
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before, that 1 conceive 
ic virtues, ſuch as are D ee to 


We have now mentioned, f in. etage to the writers 
on the materia medica, a number of ſuppoſed” expec- 
torants, which we cannot find either fuited to the purpoſe, 
or in our experience actually uſeful; but there are two 


medicine e 8 hp expectorants which I am 


uſeful . as ſuch,. as. 


they, are 


- medicines . 5 7 ee . — e eneretories 
which they any where rea icines are t 
Ft * e Sl the Tormer © we have won of 
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already, 
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alteady, and the latter we ſhall have occaſion - hereafter 


to mention, as emetic, purgative, and diuretic; and as; 
in theſe. operations, it gives unqueſtionable marks. of its 
power in ſtimulating excretories, ſo we ſhall be more 
readily allowed to conſider. it, .as what it has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be, a powerful expectorant. With 
reſpe& to its employment as ſuch, it is hardly neceſſary 
to obſerve, that it muſt be given in ſuch ſmall doſes 


as may not occaſion its acting upon the ſtomach or in- 


teſtines, as the one would prevent its being frequently 
repeated, and the other would prevent its paſſing into 
the maſs of blood, where its aQtion as an expeCtorant 
can only take place. Its acting as a diuretic is always 
a mark of its having entered the maſs of blood; and 
it is my opinion that it is not to be expected to act 
as an expectorant but when it appears alſo to act upon 
the kidneys, | | 


With reſpe& to its pharmaceutical treatment, I muſt 
obſerve that it is never properly employed in its freſh 
ſtate, as in that condition it ſo readily affects the ſtomach 
as to prevent its being given in due quantity; and 
therefore it cannot be ſo well directed to its other 
operations. I would therefore have it almoſt always 
employed in its dried ſtate, when that is properly executed, 
and the powder is afterwards not long kept. In this 
ſtate it may either be employed, as we ſpeak, in ſubſtance, 
or it may be extracted by different menſtruums: and 
mention this only to obſesve, that we cannot find any 
advantage in extracting it by vinegar z which is the leſs 
proper, as, in ſpite of almoſt every precaution, vinegar 
will be in different conditions. We maintain that, in 
every reſpect wine will be a more proper and certain 
menſtruum, eſpecially when the ſame quantity of ardent 
ſpirits is added as in the acetum of the London College, 
In that of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, I cannot find 
the management of the ardent ſpirit ſo properly managed, 
as I find that the addition of a quantity of brandy, either 
with vinegar or wine, would not be unfayourable to the 
extraction of the ſquills. 
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At the end of my liſt of erpectorants, I have ft down 
ſome medicines which” have been * to bs enpectb- 


rants: but having treated of each of them before, and 
- Having given my opinion wich reſpect to their uſe in the 
uffections of the — which eòmprehends the buſineſs of 


ExpeQoration ; ſo 1 Cannot think. a eee 
Fate it here. ++ 
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Ty ESE are medicines which excite. vomiting, and thereby 


bring up and throw out the contents of the ſtomach for the 
time preſent in it. As, upon other ſubjeQs; ſo; L ſhall here, 
firſt mention what may be the effects in general or in parti- 
cular, and afterwards ſay by what means thele are to be 
Although the contents of the ſtomach may be ſuppoſed | 
nowiſe morbid or noxious, ſome phyſicians; have been f 
opinion, that the action of vomiting, and the evacuation of the 


ſtomach, may be uſeful to health; and I am ready to be- 
heve, that the moderate practice of this may be uſeful, both 
by its exciting the aQivity of the ſtomach itſelf, and by agitat- 


ing, as vomiting does, the whole body: but I am certain 
that the practice ought not to be frequent; and I have known. 


inſtances of the frequency of it being hurtful, by-rendering 
the ſtomach leſs fit to retain what is thrown into it, and 
even to weaken its powers of digeſtion. It rigs 


When, havnt the contents of the ſtomach may be. 


ſuppoſed to be in a morbid ſtate, and noxious to the ſtomach 
itſelf, or to the whole ſyſtem, there can be no queſtion) or 
doubt about the propriety of vomiting, except in a few caſes, 
when the action of vomiting may be hurtful to certain con- 


ditions of other parts of the body, or when the vomiting 


cannot be excited but with ſuch ſtraining as may be hurtful 


to the parts eſpecially concerned in the action, and likewiſe 


to other parts of the ſyſtem. 
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When ſuch exceptions do not preſent 1 it will 
always be proper to excite vomiting, not only for throwing 
out the matters as noxious, but frequently alſo as being fer- 
ments to the aliments that are to be afterwards taken in. 


The marks of the matter being noxious by its quality or 
quantity, are eſpecially the want of the uſual appetite; and 
often not only a want of appetite, but a loathing of food; 
or, when aliments are taken in, an uneaſineſs in the time of 
their digeſtion, and marks of its imperfe& condition, ſuch 
as heartburn, flatulent and acid eructations; and to theſe 
may be added frequent headachs. | 


Theſe are the marks of noxious matters preſent in the ftq- 
mach. They indicate the uſe of vomiting and the evacua- 
tion af the preſent contents of the ſtomach, which gives ge- 
nerally more or leſs of relief; but it is very neceſſary to be 
marked, that this relief is ſeldom very durable, as the noxious 
matters are more frequently to be conſidered as effects than 
as cauſes. The production of them very commonly depends 
upon a loſs of tone in the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, 
which is not to be cured by vomiting, though the effects of 
it may be relieved by this for a longer or ſhorter time. 
They are however unhappy who truſt to this mode of relief, 
and have therefore frequent recourſe to it; for I am certain, 
from much experience, that frequent vomiting hurts the tone 
of the ſtomach, and often makes the ſymptoms of indigeſtion 
recur more frequently and ſooner than they otherwiſe would 
have done. — 


Upon this ſubject I judge it proper to remark, that the 
effects of vomiting, and the degree of diſeaſe that required 
It, are commonly judged of, both þy the vulgar, 'and even 
by phyſicians, though not always fairly, by the appearance 
of the matter thrown up. For example, there is com- 
monly thrown up a conſiderable: quantitity of very viſcid 
mucus; and to this the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are frey 


«pas imputed, 


It is indeed poſſible that an unuſual accumulation of mu- 
cus in the ſtomach may be the cauſe of the want of appetite 
god page ſymptoms « of 1 but not always ſo juſtly 
5 * 
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as might be imagined. ' The mucous ſollieles of the ſtomaeh 
conſtantly pour out a' conſiderable quantty'of this matter 
a conſiderable quantity of it is to be found in the ſtomachs 
of the moſt healthy perſons: and the experiments of Mr. 
SENAC ſhow, that there is always a conſiderable quantity 
of it in the mucous follicles, which may very readily be 


ſqueezed out very copiouſly in vomiting. It is not therefore 


to be judged that the quantity, and even a large quantity, 
thrown up by vomiting, had either previouſly exiſted in the 
cavity of the ſtomach, or that ſuch a mucus had been the 
cauſe of the morbid ſymptoms, indicating therefore the re- 
pitition of vomiting. It has been upon occaſions of this 
practice that I have known repeated vomiting not only to give 
no durable relief, but rather to increaſe the ſuppoſed cauſe. 


The effefts of emetics and of vomiting firſt to be mentia 


oned, are thoſe of evacuating the ſtomach itſelf: but it is 


now to be remarked that the evacuation goes further; and 


the duodenum, with a portion of the jejunum, may be, and 


commonly is, evacuated at the ſame time. The periſtaltie 
motion of the alimentary canal may proceed downwards of 
upwards ; and when any portion of it acting is, by any cir» 
cumſtance, direed in one way, the next adjoining portion 
follows the ſame direction. From this, in vomiting, as the 
periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach is directed upwards, ſo the 
motion of the duodenum is direQed in the ſame manner; 
and pours its contents into the- ſtomach ; from which it will 
appear, that in vomiting, a conſiderable portion of the upper 
part of the inteſtines may be evacuated, as we have alleged. 


The moſt clear proof of the inverted motion of the duo- 


denum is, that in vomiting, and eſpecially after repeated 


vomiting, a quantity of bile ſeems to be poured from the 
duodenum into the ſtomach, and .is in conſequence” thrown 


out by the mouth. This frequent appearance may depend 
entirely upon the quantity of bile for the time preſent in the 
duodenum, but it probably extends farther. When, in 


conſequence of digeſtion, alimentary. matters paſs into' the 
duodenum, as it may be ſuppoſed that Nature intends 'the 


gall-bladder and biliary duQs ſhould then pour their fluids 


more copiouſly into the duodenum; ſo it may be ſuppoſed, 
on this occaſion, that bile is poured more * into the 
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duodenum, and, in conſequence of the inverted mation, | 
more copiouſly intq, the ſtomach, from whence it may ap- 

more copioully in what is thrown up by, vomiting, If 
this ſhould not be thought ſufficient to account for a quantity 
of bile being frequently thrown up by yomiting, there is an- 
other caule, perhaps one more powerful, to be alleged. In 
| the action of vomiting, as the contraction of the diaphragm 
and of the abdo:ninal muſcles concurs at the fame time, the 
whole viſcera of the abdomen are ſtrongly preſſed : this preſ- 
ſure muſt affeQ the gall-bladder and biliary duQs, and — 
ſion them to pour out their contents very largely; 
thereby eſpecially a large portion of, bile mn be 8 * 
by vomiting. 


On ibis Sea I wt remark, that both the vulgar, and 
even phyſicians, have been ready to ſuppoſe, that the bile 
thrown up by vomiting exiſted previouſly in the ſtomach 
itſelf, and in ſome inſtances, it may have been ſo; hut it is 
more probable that it has been brought from the duodenum, 
and even from the gall-bladder and biliary, ducts, in dhe 
manner we have explained. There is this particulat reaſon 
tor ſuppoſing it, that if the bile had been previouſiy lodged 
in the ſtomach itſelf, it might have appeared in the farſt vo- 
mitings as well as in the. laſt: but it happens in. moſt in- 
ſtances that the bile is thrown out by the mouth only after | 


repeated vomitings, and often after repeated dae, in the 
organs emplo yed | in vomiting. 


After the evacuation of the ſtomach, the dent effect of 
vomiting to be marked, is this evacuation of bile, in conſe- 
quence of the mechaniſm we have explained; and of what 
importance this may be in many diſeaſes will be ſufficiently 


* obvious. That the ſtagnations ready to happen in the ſyſtem 


of the vena portarum often lay the ſoundation of the moſt 
obſtinate diſeaſes, is well 5 3 and therefore, the obviat- 


ing theſe by frequent vomiting is likely to be of much im- 


portance 10 the health of the ſyſtem; and indeed, I know no 


means of expeding the circulation in the liver. ſo en as 
_ that of wann,. bach 


An eſfes of of vomiting, which, as = may 88 
em to e een notice of, | is, the compreſſion —_ we 
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time be given to the whole viſcera of the abdomen z by 
which the motion of the blood-in their veſſels, and the whole 
of the ſecretions and exeretions in every part of them, may 
be promoted, and thereby diſeaſes both prevented and cured. 


Theſe effects, however, in the abdominal viſcera, are not 
often remarkable; but the effects of the ſame motions in the 
thoracic viſcera are often evident and conſiderable. The 
ſimultaneous contractions of the diaphragm and abdominal 
muſcles, and the alternate relaxations of theſe organs of re- 
ſpiration, muſt variouſly agitate the motion of the air in the 
bronchia, and thereby expectoration be moſt effectually pro- 
moted. Both by this, and the agitation of the blood-veſlels, 
it will be obvious that vomiting may be often uſeful, as we 
commonly find it to be, in all catarrhal affections. That 
it may be alſo uſeful in many 86-4 of phthiſis pulmooalis we _ 
readily allow z but that frequent vomiting may cure this 
diſeaſe, we cannot, either from theory or experience, find | 


any reaſons to believe. 


Beſides theſe operations on the trunk of the body, vomit- 
ing excites ihe force of the circulation in every part of the 
ſyſtem, and may thereby be of much uſe; but as ſuch in- 
creaſed eiteulation is not durable, and that it commonly be- 
comes languid in proportion to its former increaſe, ſo it may 
be juſtly doubted if the general ſtimulus can be commonly of 
much ſervice. But although the general action of full vo- 
miting may not be conſiderable, yet as direQed and operat- 
ing in particular parts, it may become of great uſe. Thus 
we, are. of opinion, that there is a ſpecial conſent between 
the ſtomach and the veſſels on the ſurface of the body, ſo 
that the ſeveral ſtates of theſe are mutually communicated 
to one another; whence the action of vomiting excites par- 
ticularly the action of the veſſels on the ſurface of the body, . 
and may thereby be of uſe in —_— tone, and over- 
coming, the ſpaſm of ide extreme vel "oY take Phot 


in fevers. 


It is here, howeyer, to be r that as the eech 
of full vomiting cannot be durable, nor its operation be con- 
e repeated, ſo full vomiting cannot WT be em- 
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ployed to prevent the recurrence of the atony and ſpaſm 
mentioned. But as emetics, though employed in doſes not 
ſufficient to excite full vomiting, may till excite a degree of 
action in the ſtomach, and be communicated to the extreme 
veſſels; fo as in ſome meaſure to reſtore their tone, and 
overcome the ſpaſm affecting them, they may thus be uſeful 
in fevers; and as their operation may be rendered more du- 
rable than full vomitings theſe nauſeating doſes may be ſtill 
more uſeful. Upon this is founded the preſent practice in 
employing emetics in the eure of fevers: But as I have ex- 


_ plained all this more fully in my Firſt Lines, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to inſiſt farther upon it here. 


There is an operation of emetics further to be mentioned, 
which in my opinion depends upon their power of determin- 
ing to the {urface of the body; for to this I refer their uſe 
| in aſthma, ſo much recommended by Dr. AlKEN SIDE. I 
cannot indeed ſay that I have imitated his practice with 
much ſucceſs; for in many caſes of ſpaſmodic aſthma, I have 
continued the uſe of emetics for a long time, without find- 
ing that I either prevented the recurrence of fits, or rendered 
them more moderate when they came; but in ſome other 

caſes L have found the emetics of benefit in both refpeQs; 
which however happened eſpecially when the aſthma was in 
any degree of the pituitous or catarrhal kind, and therefore 
the emetics were of wore ſervice in the winter than in the 

| ſummer aſthma. | 


Of the effects n and of emetics, ſo far as I cn 
udge, it remains only to take notice of their employment 
in hæmorrhagy, which to me preſents a difficult problem. 


Dr. BRIA&X RoBinsON, lately of Dublin, has recom- 
' mended frequent vomiting in hæmoptyſis, and has aſſured 
us of its good effects in ſeveral caſes. Upon the recommen- 
dation of fo good authority, I tried this remedy in ſeveral 
caſes, and in ker eral I found it might be employed with ſafety 
0 and àdvatange: But in one caſe the vomiting increaſed the 
hemorrhagy to a great and dangerous degree; and the poſ- 
- ſibility of ſuch an accident again happening, has proyened 

all my further trials of ſuch a remedy. 4 
can 
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I can. however conceive, that the remedy may be ſafely 
employed in many caſes, and that really it had, in thoſe in 
which it was employed by Dr. RoBinsoN, been of advan- 
tage, by taking off the determination of the blood to the 
tungs; as 1 had in more than one inſtance found, that the 
exerciſe of a carriage employed to a conſiderable degree for 
ſeveral days together took off entirely a hzmoptyſis, which 
readily returned upon the perſon's remaining for a _ or 
two at reſt. 


It is thus that I would explain the effects of vomiting in 
a hæmoptyſis. But this was not the theory of Dr. 
RovinsoN: He ſeems to have been of opinion, that during 
the fickneſs that introduces vomiting, there is a conſtriction 
formed upon the extreme veſſels every where; and that by 
this conſtriction the hæmoptyſis was ſuppreſſed. Of the 
juſtneſs of this theory I leave my ſpeculative readers to 
judge; but what I muſt add ſeems to be in confirmation of 
it. It has been found, and I myſelf in ſome inſtances have 
found, that nauſeating "doſes of emetics have been of ſervice 
in ſeveral inſtances of uterine hæmorrhagies; and materia 
medica writers have commonly alleged, that ſmall doſes of 
emetics have been employed in many different _ wy 3 


morrhagy with great advantage. 


Having now mentioned pretty fully the effects of * 
ing and of emetics, I am next to conſider the ſeveral means 
which may be employed for obtaining theſe. l 


Vomiting may be excited by very various means; of which | 
however many of them cannot be employed in practice, and 
are therefore not to be taken notice of here. Among the 
means that may be employed, the firſt I would mention, as , 
— generally employed, is filling the ſtomach ſuddenly with 

a large quantity of liquid; and it is found that almoſt any 
kind of liquid in large quantity will have the effect: but that 
the vomiting depends not on the quality but on the quantity 
of liquid, appears clearly from hence, that warm water of 
the moſt pure and fimple kind is generally ſufficient 55 —_ 55 
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The theory of this frequent operation has 5 in my opi- 


nion, been well explained; and it ow dende en 
has CR 0.00 it here. 


s when: —_ or 3 RA into the 4 it 
is neceſſary that they ſbould be retained there for ſome time, 
tillithey ſhall have undergone certain changes, by operations 

1 to be made upon them in the ſtomach ; and therefore, that 

„they may not paſs off too ſoon by the lower orifice, nature 

has provided, that on every diſtention of the ſtomach, the 

pylorus ſhould be raiſed up by the longitudinal fibres, which 
in the ſmall; curvature of the ſtomach paſs between its two 
orifices; and at the ſame, time be contracted by the muſcular 
<p fibres placed in the duplicate of the coats ofthe, ſtomach 
" formed near to the pylorus. This. conſtriction in ordinary 
_ caſes is moderate; but. we know it can be ſo ſtrong as to 
ſhut up that orifice entirely: and it is probable that A 5 
ſeems neceſſary, ſhould always happen in vomiting. 

alſo probable that this contributes to occaſion the — — 
as this conſttiction of the pylorus muſt, invert the Fan 

motion of the ſtomach, and direct it entirely upwards, a 
even to a vomiting. If it can therefore be ſuppoſed, as [ 
think it may, that the ſudden diſtention of the ſtomach, by 
a large draught of warm water, can induce a ſtrong: con- 
traction of the py lorus, we ſhall readily underſtand how it 


Fee vomiting, and at leaſt contributes to NEJM, it. 


Having thus attempted to explain the, operation. .of warm 
water, which is very much confirmed by what was obſerved 
above of the effects of a large bulk of liquid thrown ſuddenly 
into the ſtomach, we cee to . of. ſame rien | 
of it in danse. 


The effect we have ſaid may be praduced by warm water 
re more readily ſtill, when at che ſame; time an 
emetic medicine is applied to the ſtomach. Theſe; emetics 
we ſhall ſpeak. of preſently; but now it is only neceſſary to 
remark, that in many caſes, when it may not be proper to 
give the emetic in ſuch a doſe as of itſelf might be ſufficient 
to excite vomiting, by the aſſiſtance of filling the ſtomach 
with warm water, ſmall doſes of emetics may ſerve the pur- 


poſe of — the ſtomach, and even of obtaining other 
effects, ä 
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effects, which we have, ſaid may be produced by vomiting. 
This ſhows ſufficiently, the. power and operation of warm 
water employed in the manner we have ſaid: and it is par- 
ticularly in illuſtration. of the ſame that ſeveral ſubſtances of 
little power in ſtimulating: the ſtomach, are, however = 
the aſſiſtance mentioned, employed to excite vomiting, fuk 

as the infuſions of a bitter herd, as W or carduu 


benedictus. 


On the ſame footing it is that — * ſubſtances which 
ſtimulate the ſtomach. more powerfully, but which, on ac- 
count of their inflammatory nature, cannot be ſafely, given 
in ſuch quantity as by themſelves to excite vomiting, may, 
by the aſſiſtance of warm water, and. by that only, can be 
employed as very ſafe aud uſeful emetics, Such are an infu- 
ſion of the root of horſe-radiſh, or a tea · ſpoonſul of muſ- 
tard as prepared ſor the table: Theſe are emetics that gan 
hardly be rendered effeQual, or be employed, but by the 
aſſiſtance, of warm water. With that aſſiſtance, however, 
they afford a gentle and uſeful means of. Exciting. vomiting. 


But we muſt now ſpeak of thoſe ſubſtances which of theru- 
ſelves, when introduced into the Ae can excite this 
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15 Ot theſe I have, curing to __ general plan, & down, 
in the firſt place, thoſe taken from the foflil kingdom but How 
from ſeveral confiderations I find it proper Ne rs 


treating 0 thoſe taken from nnn. | 1 
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© This, in ancient times, was frequently employed 4 bat 
ſince phyſicians became acquainted with antimonial emetics, | 
it bas been very little in uſe; though we can ſay, trom our 
own experience, that it is ſufficiently fit for the purpoſe. 
The root: dried only fo much as to be powdered, proves, in 
a moderate doſe, a gentle emetic. It will commonly a 
ſwer in doſes of a ſcruple, ſometimes in a leſs quantity z/ 4 
though given as ſome authors have propoſed, in larger doſes, 
it may be ſafe ; a wr bs quantity of it willi be thrown 


out in the firſt vomitings. repeated W 


A 
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of it is thrown out, ſo that it is always a moderate and ma- 
nageable emetic, and as we judge, may be ſuited to many of 
the purpoſes of the ipecacuanha. It appears from writers, 
that the leaves alſo have been common employed, and 

perhaps with equal advantage; but as I did not find it eafy 
to aſcertain the doſe of _ wy As have been only 
wah the roots. * 


* 
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0 This is a more acrid ſubſtance than the materia -nnedil 
writers ſeem to have ſuppoſed it to be ; but from them I 
have no accounts of it that can lead me to any obſervation, 
It has been ſometimes by our lower people employed as a 
powerful emetic ; but I have not had any proper information 
upon this ſubject. It is not on that account that it has been 
inſerted in my catalogue; but it was to direct my reader's 
attention to the ſingular power of it externally applied, as re- 
ported by my learned friend Dr. STREDMAN, 19 tHe) ern 
. * II. art. x 


eee 


It Au not | ſeem as yet to be well e ee what. ae: "ig 
of plants this celebrated root belongs to, or if to one genus 
only; but not bemg fit of myſelf to ſettle this matter 
y, I muſt leave it entirely to the botanical critics, 
| my purpoſe at preſent, it is enough to obſerve, that 

what for a long time paſt has been brought into our ſhops 
ſeems to have been very uniformly the ſame; and it is 
this that has been the ſubject of my obſervation and expe- 
rience, and therefore what I am to ſay now relates _y 
a” this. | 


This-r root then confifl of a cortical and medullary part; 
and I am from ſome experiments perſuaded, that it is in 
the former only that the emetic quality is to be found. In 

this cortical part it feems to be a teſinous matter ; and ac- 
| cordingly it may be extracted by ſpirit of wine: but at the 
ſame time the reſinous matter is ſo intimately blended with, 
and adheres ſo tenaciouſly to, the gummy- portion, that the 
emetic quality can be very well extracted by more watery 
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menſtruums. Dr. Lzw1s adviſes « menſtruum of one part 
pure ſpirit, and two or three parts of water. This perhaps 
may be the moſt proper; but a thin wine anſwers the pur 
poſe very well, and our . have not thought of 
employing any „ {: de sea oat” ies ander 
* Pe 

MAPS pager eicher wat or in the 
powder; and the latter, as operating in a ſmaller doſe, 
gives 2 more manageable emetic: for the powder is pretty 
certainly thrown out in the firſt vomitings, and therefore 
ceaſes to operate, whillt the wine ofren adheres 5 _ 
ſtomach. 


The wt in cur form proves very amis 
and the powder, to the quantity of a grain, or perhaps | 
many perſons, can hardly be given without exciting — 1 
and perhaps vomiting. Such ſmall doſes do not indeed al- 
ways produce theſe effects; but as they frequently do, w 
mention them to ſhow that ſmall quantities often operate 
upon the ſtomach: and the inſtances of it make me ready 
do believe the accounts which have been reported a- the 

cure of diſeaſes by very ſmall doſes of this nn . 


Among theſe reports | have difficulty | in vin faith te 
thoſe of Dr. Pyr, reported in the London Medical Obſer- 
vations, Vol. I. art. 22. whilſt he gives no account of the 
nature of the ipecacuanha that he employed, as different 
from, or of ſuperior power to, that in common uſe with-us. 
In this, though I have often obſerved in certain perſons the 
effects of ſmall doſes above mentioned, yet they are not to 
be obler ved in every perſon ; and I can aſſert, that in nine 
perſons of ten they will hardly appear from doſes under five 
grains. For exciting vomiting, and eſpecially to excite 
repeated vomitings, we hardly depend on any doſe under ten 
grains, and frequently a larger doſe is required. It appears 
to me that the ſmall doſes would hardly anſwer our purpoſe 
without the aſſiſtance of warm water. Larger doſes'indeed 7 
may be —_— with ſafety, becauſe, as we have ſaid, they are 

commonly thrown out in the firſt vomitings: but even on this 
account, they do not anſwer the purpoſe that may be requir- 
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find, that to give any powerful or permanent ſtimulus to the 


ſtomach it is Ro EDS Men e 5 


of —— , + Nö * 9979 7 yo 
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Ipecacuanha may Ago all oh effe@s which we 
above aſcribed to emetics in general; and upon that ground 
the medicinal powers of this medicine - may be underſtood : 
but I ſhall here dal a few remarks that more particularly 
relate to it. We have juſt now explained why it is not with 
any certainty ſuited: to give a powerful or permanent ſtimu- 
Jus to the ſtomach ; but on this very account for the mere 
evacuation of the contents of the ſtomach, it is the medicine 
that can be employed with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety ; and 
wherever it is proper to employ a moderate vomiting only, 
as for promoting the paſſage of a biliary concretion through 
che biltary ducts, it is the moſt proper emetic, as its ſtimu- 
lus may be ſafe, and at the fame tine more effe&ual than 
the other gentle means of —_— AY I w_ 
mentioned above. 


Althovgh „ is ſeldom fitted to produce the ef- 
feAts of ſtrong vomiting, it is by the mildneſs of its 1 
adapted to ſeveral uſeful purpoſes. As ſmall doſes of it, not 
ſufficient to excite vomiting, paſs over the pylorus, they 
pretty certainly act upon the inteſtines, promote their peri- 
ſtaltie motion downwards, and commonly occaſion. more or 
leſs of evacuation by ſtool ; and it is upon this that I ſup- 
poſe to have been founded the nn W antidyſen- 


| eric virtue of ipecacuanha. 


1 ehe my opinion of the nature 93 . 
as1 have explained it in my Firſt Lines, it wilt be evident, a 
priori, that the cure of it muſt depend upon the ſteady 
_ ſupport and determination of the periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines downwards; and it ſeems to be as certainly 
in fad, that the cure is beſt obtained by the aſſiduoùs uſe of 
laxative or purgative medicines. From what experience we 
have had, we are perſuaded that wherever neither inflam- 


mation nor putreſcency have taken place, a NI will 
eee be 3 cured 7 theſe means.” 


* 


— 


| pa 
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Whatever explanation, hive been ebe 


of 1 ha in this diſeaſe,” we can find no other admiſ- 
ſible or tenable but that of its laxative power; and in con- 
firmation of this it has been often obſerved, that ipeencuan- 
ha does not änfwet the purpoſe; umleſs when it proves more 
or leſs purgative # and a confirmation of the ſame octurs 
more "ſtrongly from this, that other emetics/proving laxative 
are equally or more effectual. See nn Sir Gxoror 
BAKER, De NOIR p. 26: EVL2Y 


There have been many A virtues aſcribed to the le- 
cacuanha; but all of them appear to me to depend upon 
its emetic powers alone, and that they truly may be obtain- 
ed by the uſe of other emetics. We might therefore ceaſe 
from ſaying more of this drug; but I ſhall 1 mn a re- 
mark or two on ſome particular uſes of it. I 


It has been particularly” commended in hs cure of i _ 
mittent fevers ; and I knew a practitioner who cured theſe, 
by giving, an hour before an acceſſion that was expected, 
five grains, or ſo much as would occaſion a ſtrong degree of  ' 
nauſea and ſickneſs, without vomiting ; and by one or two 
ſuch practices he was frequently ſucceſsful. It is true that 
this may be executed by tartar emetic, and I recommended 
the trial of this to the practitioner I ſpeak of; but he aſſur- 
ed me, that in ſeveral trials he could not eaſily adjuſt the 
doſe of this, ſo as to produce the proper degree of ſickneſs 
without 5 1 well as he could do by the Others 


Dr. T donson, ſerigerly of Montroſe, propoſed ene 
agues by the employment of emetics given at the time of 
acceſſion, or at the end of the cold ſtage: and this practice 
has alſo been ſucceſsful, and may indeed be etecuted b7 
tactar emetic ; but in trying ſuch practices I have found the 
ipecacuanha more manageable than the-other, und Po 
to be more eaſy to the patient. 2 

The mildneſs tis manageable * of the e | 
has made ſome phyſicians endeavour to employ it in con- 
tinued fevers; but we have always obſerved, that the rea- 
dineſs with which even ſmall quantities excite vomiting, and 


* 
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are to be throwp out by it, commonly prevented our obtain- 
ing that permanent nauſea that we judge to be neceſſary. 


To ſiniſn my remarks. upon this medicine, I have to 
obſerve, that, like other emetics, it has been employed in 
the cure of hamorrhagies. And if theif ſalutary effects, in 
ſuch caſes, eſpecially depend upon inducing the firſt degrees 
of nauſea, I leave it to the ingenious practitioner to judge, 
whether the ſmall quantities in which ipecacuanha will 
operate, may not render this a fitter medicine than ſome 
other emetics. | 


After the ipecacuanha in my catalogue, I have ſet down 
the Nicotiana : But in aging of this above as a ſedative, 
as I have ſaid all that is neceſſary with reſpect to its being 
employed as an emetic, it ſeems unneceſſary to repeat any 
part of that here. — | 


The next article. is that of 


F 


* 
Sci A. 


This, with its expeQorant and diuretic powers, has always 
joined that of ſtimulating the ſtomach and of exciting vo- 
miting. - 


For this ſingle purpoſe it was ſometimes formerly em- 
ployed ; but ſince the uſe of ipecacuanha has become known, 
the ſquills have been more rarely uſed ; and in my opinion 
they have been juſtly neglected, as | find the doſe of them 
not to be eaſily aſcertained; and in a full doſe they appear 
to me to be a harſher and leſs manageable emetic than the 


ipecacuanha. 
We cannot however paſs this ſubject without obſervitg, 
that we can never preſume upon the operation of ſquills in 
any manner, without their being given in ſuch quantity as 
to excite ſome degree of nauſea; a circumſtance that ren · 
ders the ſquills a diſagreeable remedy, but an attention to it 
ſeems to be always neceſſary. 3 


We 


CH RIX. "” EN LCA: 


. We. have. nom mentioned the- vegetable emetics n 
catalogue that are neceſſary. to be taken noten hf — 
as what relates to the uſe of the Amara, the Sinapi, and 
Raphanus Nuſticanus, we have ſpoken of, fully enam 
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emetic, might perhaps be + but oy" n. 
* to be ſafely or properly 
is pes inne ien l worn 15 1 yy Fes * 
have known the Blue a dul rathen 
r 5 in the beginning of fevers, ot ae 4 diuretic 
ban as an emetic fit to occafian+full-yomiting 3 
2 when it {pi laſt mentigned effect, it is always harſh 


ee and ue £90008; perceive. that it has any -- 
oy effects than thoſe of tartar, emetic, Tha effects of it 


inning conſumptions we have not bad any experience 

of. s external uſe. as an eſcharotic is ſufficiently known: 
= I muſt Oe in many ulcerations it has — —4—＋ 

me more u * other: and very. 

8 condiored and, — I. found it — 
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ſwelled tefticles, as I Believe that fac Hampton on. | 
welt epted by fafer meant. 


F the 8 of 24, the engeren abr 6 ha 
employed as an emetic. This has been chiefly employ« 
& en account of the ſuddenneſs of its operation, hich is 
frequently required when noxious or poiſonous matters have 
been accidentally taken into the ſtomach. We do not 
; however atosys find the white yitriot-to be the moſt con- 
- venient for this purpoſe: for in order to render its effect 
certain, the doſe muſt generally be large; and if this is 
not MGU, ot agu Inimetiately, it is apt to . — 
i diſagreeable _—_ or even 2 ene longer” tha is 
fieeeſfary. 44” "54 


[ find that 1 vo of t this 0 a a \fudden 
romhifing, may continonly be obtained by at af large 
doſe of ĩpeescuanha, either in powdet of in the viduin'; und 
by following” this ſoon after with large draught of wurm 
water with chamomile, ot rather with what is 
more at Hand, 4 tex ſpoonful of table muſtard, the buſiteſs 
may! be . vety effeftually executed. ho 


dx 
* 
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This, under A bertala preparation, affords the _ 
emetic nom moſt commonly etnployed. It is one of the 
uteſt and moſt manugeable, and may comtnonly be rendered | 

lachen effeQual for every purpoſe 1 emetics. | 


- With ith ae % it; this 19 feſt to be obſetred; thet, as 

gced in the earth; it is 4 combination — ng Fr 

ſtanee with common ſulptiur ;- 0E it is in this ſtate, 

when we name it Cru it aper de dike tö be a 
wen ſublianes with teſpes te 6 the buli body. | 
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rheumatiſm. After ſeveral trials, however; of givin | 


dram of this powder once or twice a day for "ſeveral weeks 
together, I have not found it of any benefit. I knew a 
phyſician who had an opinion of — uſeful in cancers, 
and he gave the powdered antimony to two drams for 2 
doſe; but I could never perceive that any ſenſible effecto, 


or that any effects either upon the cancerous tumour or 


ulcer: were produced. I muſt own, however, that in one 
or two inſtances in which the crude antimony was largely 
employed, ſome nauſea, and even vomiting, were produced ; 
ſo that I was reſtrained from carrying the doſe farther than 
| had already done. This indeed obliges me to acknow- 
ledge, that on ſome occaſions crude antimony may be an 
active medicine; but at the ſame time 1 maſt allege, that 
it can hardly ever be proper to employ ſuch an uncertain mo- 
dicine as the crude antimony, when I ſuppoſe we may obtain 


the ſame effects by one of its preparations,” — * — | 
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ng therefore the crude antimony laid aſide as-at 

leaſt generally inert, we are next to inquire into the mean 

of bringing it into an aQive ſtate. What are the means of 

giving it activity, we ſhall endeavour to point out very 

fully hereafter ; but, as in other inſtances of this treatiſe, l 

think. it proper to conſider firſt the gencraP” . of it in 
all its ative ſtates. = 


Theſe are univerſally and conſtantly i its exciting vomiting, 
or ſuch a degree of aQion on the ſtomach as is common to 


ot her emetics given in ſuch doſes as do not excite full yomit-* 


ing. The medicinal effects of antimony, therefore, are all. 
thoſe which we aſcribe to full vomiting; or to the more 
part operation of emetics as above We | 


But antimony, in ite Aide ſtates, Aten une . 


emetics, When it is employed either to excite full vomit- 
ing, or to produce a more partial affeQion, the ſtimulus 
| given by it to the ſtomach is ſtronger than that of 
n the action of the parts em- 
Payer in vomiting in ® ſtronger degree. It therefore 
— is not 
0 re OY thrown out again, it is fitter to excite repeated 
Dd 2 n 
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— and Herby eee, more comple en. 
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of ſtimulus will produce more certainly all the 'effe& we 


have aſcribed to full vomiting in evacuating the upper part 


ol the inteſtines, in emulging the biliary duQs, and in ex- 


peding the motion of e e Pong | 


or. in the other eee viſcera.” „ 
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12 ws emails 25 that — fares! of Almen ap- 
plied to the ſtomach will be more certainly communicated 


to the ſurface. of: the body, and thereby ſhow the effects of 


— wo doſes. in fevers, and in many cutaneous diſor- 


ders. Farther, whatever virtues may have been aſcribed 
to ĩpecacuanha in aſthma and in hæmorrhagies, IL have 


ſound by experience they may be generally obtained by a 
proper management of antimony z and, upon the whole, 
from What has been now ſaid, l hope we may have a pretty 

complete: view! mon ä virtues of this COIN 
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they are to be obtained ʒ that is to ſay, how, from the crude 
antimony, which. we conſider as inert, the moſt 8 anti- 
monial medicines are to be obtained. | rp Tg 

To this purpoſe we ſuppoſe itagretd, upon, that the ſul- 
phur of crude antimony does not differ from common ſul- 
phur; and therefore, that peculiar, medicinal virtues are to 
be obtained only from its n or, as it is Wen 
named, its Reguline part. 


tis 97S: Kit back? 


With reſpect to this, 13 me is in * 7 place to 


be obſerved, that, like all othet metallic ſubſtances, this, in 


its gute metallic ſtate, is abſolutely inert with reſpect to pa | 


human body; and chat, in order to its becoming active, it 
muſt be brought into a ſaline: ſtate, - either by its being com- 
bined with an acid before it is introduced into the body, or 


hy its being brought into a ſtate in which it may be 7 


ue b IR awed vithia the “ 
bee 2 Nasen 
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Tho pt ds given mich 
employment to the chemiſts, and has produced . al the vari- 
ous, preparations,. as, they ; are juſily called, of antimony... 
The | preſent ſtate of chemiſtry, however 1 is ſo, complete and 
correct 17 to antimony, and the. pharmaceutic. 
treatment of. it ſo commonly underſtood, and fo clearly de- 
livered,i in Ae our — cemten and 1 1 * | 
is not very, neceſſary me to repeat it. wt ſor the 
ſake of a few wg e 10 1. 4 beg ne. 
attempt a ſhort ſyſtem on the ſybje&., 5 
1 d,; 200 

1 begin with thoſe, wesig of putting antimony ue ine e 
2 a which it "7? be aQcd 105 "I the, acigs of th ; 
OMacn, .. ens b nocd 


EA 


n i 18 e 


It is in this Nate, wn ate DH it is a pure lies . 
entirely froe from the ſulphur with which it had been joined 
in its native ſtate ; and in this 8 ſtate, it may, for 
reaſons we ſhall give mae ee the ſtomach 
in large quantity. . 11 45 be” by, 

But here it may, be proper. to 3 that 8s antimony, 
2 be brought into its reguline ſtate by various means, 

particularly, by various, other metals employed for ab- 
ſorbing and ſeparating the ſulphur. of the crude antimony ;. 
ſo it has been imagined that, according to the metal em- 
ployed, there was ſome difference to be found in the regulus 
obtained: but it has now been diſcovered that there is little. 
foundation | for this her, Fu. 1 view g, N * 
medicine. U 0 5 


ae the regu might be, 1 is 7270 em- 
ployed as medicine, and eſpecially. as it is vc : 
enough to. have it free DR Aa wk of that. Caphur ich 
prevented it from being ated upon by acids in its.crude ſtateʒ 
and it is ſound that the abſtraQion of a portion of that ſul- 
phur is — ſuſficzent for putting it into a ſtate in 
which it may be acted upon y acids even of the miſdeſt 
kind. Accordingly, os omen to be acted upon by 
the acids of. the the chemiſts ha ve contrived the 
rarioug, e by which more ot leſs. * W 
is abiraQte crude antimony. 1 
Ky 
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lr thay be done, in the 5 place, by u proper” talcina- 
non, to ſuch a „ that the remaining matter may be 
fuſed into a glaſs, which we find to be readily acted upon 
by acids, and to ſhow the fame tmetic qualities that ate to 
be found in any other active preporation. This vitrum 
antimonii is found to be fo readily fohible us to prove one 
of the moſt aktive preparations; but it is proper to be re- 
marked here, that this preparation may be rendered milder 
by ſome calcination with wax, as in preparing the vitrum 
antimonii ceratum. The theory of this tion is not 
very obvious; but I can aſſert, that the mildneſs of the 
preparation depends upon the degree of calcination ; 1 
for I know from experiment, G 50 by paſhing the cal 
beyond a certain degree, the medicine can be rendered abſo- 
lutely inert, and no longer ſoluble in acids. 


A ſecond means of abſtrafting a portion of the dp 
of antimony, is by the application of alkalines. This may 
be done firſt by füſing antimony with a portion of alkaline 

ſalt, which abſtracts a part of the ſulphor, and with it 
forms. a ſcoria upon the ſurface of the melted maſs, while 
the part ſubſiding from that Fees the regulus medicinalis of 
Horrman and others. is is foluble in acids, and, 
thrown into the ſtomach, ſhows emetic lines but which 
Xe commonly i in a moderate degree. 


A more common praQice for abſtraQing the | folphur of 
_ antimony, is by applying to it a cauſtic Aale lixivium. 
This 'applied with a boiling heat, readily diſſolves a con- 

ſiderable portion of the ſuphur of antimony, and in greater 
Froportion than it does the reguline part, —_ at the 
ſame time a portion of this is alſo taken up. t part of 
the fulphur which has the greatęſt n of 7 — 
matter adhering to it cannot de fuſpended but 
heat; and therefore, upon the cooling of 'the Ar fer this 
falls down to the bottom of the veſſet in the form of x red- 
difh powder, which | is named Krxuxs * 


The other 1 of bend taken up / the hüben 
my be ee a bythe dition of an 
nem. 
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Precipizains, 


Ia boch — the Aha mineral and 
ſulphur auratum, the proportion of fulpbur is not, with 
reſpe to the reguline part, ſo great as to prenent this 
from being acted upon by acids; and therefore, thrown 


into the ſtomach, it proves an an aQive medicine. Both 


the Colleges of London and Edinburgh ſeem to think 
theſe medicines nearly of the ſame quality, by their pre- 
ſcribing only the ſulphur antimonii preciputatum, and giv- 
. 10 the Kraus mineral ; but I am humbly 
of opinion, that the latter is the more active meilicine, 
and is more rd the Vg in different preparations, 


than the former. 


A third, and the maſt ordioary means of abſiraQiing the 
ſulphur of antizzony, is by the application of nitre 3 which, 
when the two {ſubſtances are together expoſed to the action 
of the fire, deflagrates with, and diſſipates the ſulphur. 


The eſſed of this is different according to the proportion in 


which the nitre is applied to the antimony. 


If ſomewhat leſs than a fourth part of the nitre is applied, 
a portion of the ſulphur is abſtraQed; and ſo much, that 
the remaining maſs may be ated upon by acids, and gives 
what is much the ſame with the regula aalen men- 
tioned before.  _ 


If the proportion of nutte is equal to that of 8 
ny, the matter remaining aſter deflagration makes the noted 
crecus metallerum, readily ſoluble in vegetable acids; and 
therefore, thrown. into the ſtomach, e 
acrid preparations of antimony. | 


But if the proportion of the aire be Nil farther ancrea(+ 
ed as to double the quantity of the antimony, the ſulphur 
of this is not only diſſipated, but the metal is at the ſame 
time Mag nt ſo as to be leſs ſoluble in acids than the 

Ja this tate, however, it commonly remains ſo far 
l the Auctiam mite of BOERHAAVE. 


'In 


\ 
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In treating antimony with nitre, if the antimony be 
calcived ſo far as to render it fit to be- fuſed into a glaſs, 
and in this ſtate be deflagrated with an equal part of nitre, 
the calx nitrata of the Edinburgh Dif is produced ; 
which is a matter till ſoluble in acids, and in that 'reſpe& 
very much in the condition of the tne" mite Aer ow 


| u is ſuppoſed chat the lays Janzs's e is very 
much the ſame with the calx nitrata ; and the appearance of 
the two powders, the doſe in which they may be employed, 
and their operation in the ſtomach, renders this to me very 
probable. + #5 2 ne : orten 1 


Laſtly, if the nitre applied to the antimony be in 
the proportion of three parts to one of antimony, this is 
more entirely calcined, | and rendered abſolutely inſoluble in 
vegetable acids. It is what is named the Antimonium 
Diaphoreticum, or Antimonium Calcinatum: a ſubſtance 
formerly ſuppoſed by many to be of ſome power and vir- 
tue; but the Edinburgh College are ſo far from thinking 


ſo, that they have not given it a place in the laſt edition 
of their aan : 


Theſe are the chief of the b Kill retained in 
uſe, in which antimony is put into a ſtate of being aQed 
upon by vegetable acids; and therefore, when thrown into 
the ſtomach, to ſhow more or leſs of an emetic power: and 
they ſeem to be different from one another only by the 


quantity of the Nome pert in them being! more or 1 in 
a ſoluble ſtate. 


Ie 4 1s hardly neceſſary to- 8 that the operation of 
theſe ſeveral preparations ſeems to be alſo different according 
to the quantity, and perhaps the quality, of the acid that 
they meet with in the ſtomach ; and therefore that their 


operation is ſo different in different perſons, and even the 
r ere nt hap 


After treating of theſe omni we 3 next 
place mention thoſe which . by a combination of 
the 
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the regulus of antimony with acids, before its 88 thrown 
into the oF. | | 
| $3 Yh wt be Tor ity 3 

Of the foſſil acids, it is to as aun if ethb? dup 9 
trous or vitriolic can be managed ſo as to give an active 1 
antimonial preparation 3 but mo mutiatic is in Mow. Ta 
very powerful. 77 1 

Antimony, 860 with the muriatic a in 2 Avia 
form, gives the ſtrong cauſtic fluid named Butter of Anti- 
mony, and which we have ſpoken of above under the head 
of Corroſives. From this, however, the acid can be ab- 
ſtracted to ſuch à degree, that the combination may be 
brought into the form of a cryſtallized ſalt, which has been? 
named Mercurins Vite. This has been formerly employed 
in practice as an emetic; but its operation is ſo en, 
that the preſent practice entirely avoids | it. _ 8 


There remains therefore; only to ſpeak of the vegetable 
acids, which may be applied to antimony to. Five an nt 
of tan we now treat of. 


The liquid" pets acids hive won in their Grit | 
ſtates, employed for this purpoſe; but as their different ſtates 
are not eaſily aſcertained to be at different times the ſame, - 
they have. been all laid aſide z and wine, which always con- 
tains a ſufficient portion of acid, is the only menſtruum 
now employed, Moſt of the wines in common uſe might 
be employed; but both the Colleges have 8 5 
the common Spaniſh white - wine only. The London Cot 
lege applies this to the crocus metallorum; but the Edin- | 
burgh apply it to the vitrum antimonii, with, however, no 
different effect in the two preparations'that I can 8 | 
The two Colleges employ the menſtruum in a di - 
proportion with reſpect to the ingredients they employ; poo 
this makes no difference, as the wine diſſolves only a certain 
quantity in proportion to its own bulk, which it can always 
take from the ingredient that is in the ſmalleſt proportion 
to the whole of the wine employed, and this at leaſt in the 
quantity of wine that is applied in our Diſpenſatories. This 
alſo explains a circumſtance well known to prattitionets; 
which is, that if due care be taken to ſeparate, by u filtra- 


tion, 


* 
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tion, the ingredient from the vine, e en 

to be eſfimated by the proportion of the * infuſed, 

. * but merely and Bar” + by the query” wine n is 
| Wann | 


The other v ble acid which, 3 6: 
may afford the — 4 in queſtion, is 2 is found in 
the cryſtals of tartar. This applied with à large proportion 
of water to one of the moſt active preparations of antimo- 
ny, is found to diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of the re- 


gvline,roatter, and, by a proper evaporation, to give the 


noted Tartarum Emeticum. The London College, on this 


oecaſion, employ the crocus metallorum, whilſt the former 
editions of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory employed the vitrum 
üntimonii; but little difference was found to reſult from this 
difference. of the ſubjeRt. With reſpeQ to, both it was 
alleged, and I believe juſtly, that from ſome difference iu 
the encheireſis, the medicine came out of unequal ſtrength, 
and that it was difficult, in the bands of different chemiſts 
and apothecaries, to bring it to a ſtandard, which is however 
much to be deſired. On this account the Edinburgh Col- 
lege have given a new preſcription, which they think ma 
ſerve to give a more ſteady and unform prepagation; and 
am perſuaded that, when 3 it will 40 ſo: 
but our apothecaries have not yet complied with the pre- 
— ſo. as to give m n 
from experience. 


The emetic tartar, emma cnc, is 6 ſafe, and 
under any proper a ſufficiently effectual, pre- 
paration for every purpoſe of emetics that we have men- 
tioned above; NET Gon ia ar a ea 
ration, we can aſcertain the doſe of it pretty exaly. | 


There remoins, therefore, on this lubje&, one quelion 
| 40 be conſidered ; and that is, as we have referred the whole 
of the preparations to two heads; the ane of thoſe in which 
the antimony, without being cambined with apy acid before 
it be thrown into the ſtamech, is only put in 8 congition in 
which it may be «Red by the acid which it meets 
with there; and the other 4s of thoſe in which the regulus 


Fan ad — 
1 
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into the ſtomach; the queſtion is, Whether the one ſet of 
theſe preparations have any advantage over the other? [I 
am clearly of opinion, that the former have no advantage 
over the latter; and though there may be many inſtances of 
the good effeQ gf the former, tha uncertainty of its doſe 
would make me prefer the latter, in which the doſe may be 
pretty exactly aſcertained: and I can ſpeak of it from much 
obſervation, that the uncertainty of the doſe of 

has often given occaſion to the timid itioner 


| appointed, and tothe hardy to do much miſchief 
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'Tars: are medicines which evacuate the inteſtines 
downwards; or, as the common language is, promote and 
_ excite the evacuation by ſtool, and which, when any 


W copious, we ſhall name a purging. 


This evacuation muſt always be produced by increaſing 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines downwards; and 
there are various ſtates of the ſyſtem which, without 
the application of any —_— may occaſion this ; ſuch 
as obſtructed perſpiration, cold applied to the lawer ex- 


tremities, and ſome other circumſtances which are not 


to be further taken notice of here, where we are only to 
conſider the evacuation mentioned, as produced by the 
application of certain ſubſtances directly to the inteſtines 
themſelves; and theſe are ſtrictly the cathartics to by 
treated of here. 


ET ns boon 


* o * 


has always been obſerved, is, that the medioines employed 


are of different degrees of force or power in produci 
the evacuation: and it is to be Y that in this reſpe 
a be aſſorted into different — and hy it 

be determined upon what grounds beſides that of 
an inaccurate and unequal experience they might be 
arranged unger the two titles of Mitiora and Acriora, It 
may be difficult to do this with any PROT but [ 
think ĩt * while to attempt it. 


\ 


To 
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Cult. XX. CATHARTICA. 113 
To this purpoſe I conceive," that there are ſubſtances 
which are only able of ſtimulsting the extremities of 
the exhalant veſſels, cor the © excretories of the mucous 
follicles; by both kick irritations, a large quanti 
fluids may be drawn into the _ of the inteſtines, and 


thereby a copious evacuation by ſtool be produced, without _ 
much increaſe of the periſtaltic motion, * 


0 4 * 45 


Although 17 put this ſuppoſition, ten ce 
determine that there are any medicines which thus 
upon the excretories without ſtimulating * the muſcular | 
fibres of the inteſtines; and 1 believe it is moſt ſafe o 
ſuppoſe, that every medicine which inereaſes the evacuation 
by ſtool, acts more or leſs by ſtimulating the kd 
| fibres of the inteſtines, and by ame: ; the e 
motion, produces the evacuation. - path 


” This being therefore ſuppoſed, I would he unt 
if there is not # difference in the nature of the ſtimulus 
given” by different cuthartics; and 'I am perſuaded” that 
ſuch a difference may be perceived. In GrAunkx's füllt, 
for example, a ſtimulus is applied to the moving fibres of 
4 inteſtines: but it does not ſeem to be capable of ex- 


citing inflammation in 7 * — — fibres of the 3 _ 


of exciting heat in 
jalap we know that t ere 19 9 15 iu ed e A igcior A 8 
in a certain manner, inflames the inteſtines, and excites = 


conſiderable degree of heat in the reſt of the ſyſtem, Theſe 
two ſubſtances 1 take for examples of the ene rd 
that may be made of cathartics, and the grounds on 
which 1 have ' proceeded in arranging them under the 
two heads of Mitiora and Acriora, or under thoſe of a 
cooling or of an inflammatory kind. I have not indeed, 
in this reſpeQ, under the firſt title in my Catalogue, 
been ' ſufficiently correct, and I find it Aiffcult to be fo: 
but 1 ſhall endeavour ety to mark what cortectiom 5 
it may” 'be proper to make. : 


$i 67 wn 


„Ide Sg Was T GB: „ G l FU 7 
to the firſt ſet the term of Laxative, and to the other 
the term of Purgu ves; intending by theſe appellations 


not to expreſs the degree of power ad has been uſual, dut 
the manner of their operating. : 


Having 
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,, Haring thus endeavoured to give an idea 10 cathartics 


in general, before proceeding to particulars I Hal er 
o cone her more ger ws "Fw 


The firſt effe& of them to be taken notice of, is the 
very general one of their promoting the evacuation of | 
the contents of the inteſtines for the time preſent in them; 


which may be eſpecially neceſſary when any unuſual, noxious, 
and acrid matters are a part of theſe, van! avail 


The next circumflance in the operation of cathartics 
to be taken notice of is, that it extends to the whole length 
of the alimentary canal, from the upper orifice of the 
ſtomach to the gl -4 extremity of the rectum. There 
may be ſubſtances which are particularly ſuited 10 promote 
2 evacuation of the ſtomach downwards, but we are 
uncertain of this; and we mean here to obſerve, that 
the operation of cathartics, though only and directly on 
the "inteſtinal canal, ſerves to evacuate the ſtomach ; and 
therefore, thut cathartics are ſo * 1 in many, of 
the diſorders of this i e n | 


1% 3» 4501 


Ian the next place, we are to conſider more ai the 
. yr of cathartics upon the inteſtinal canal, and the 

eQs of this upon the, inteſtines, themſelves; and theſe 
are, in the firſt place, to promote the periſtaltic motion 
n flow or obſtructe. * 


The lowneſs of the periſtaltic motion ſeem; to be 2 
n fault; but it is not eaſy, in different caſes and perſons, 
to fay. when it is preternaturally ſo. The frequency of 
ſtools i is very different in different perſons ; and it is not 
determined 3s is natural and molt healthy in this reſpe&. 
What ſeems to be melt probable is, that in every perſon 
a ſtool ſhould occur once in the courſe of every twenty four 
hours; and we believe that this is truly the maſt frequent 
caſe: but there are ſo many inſtances of longer. inter vas 
without any inconvenience, that it is very doubtful if, 
with reſpe& to different perſons, this could be eſt@bliſhed 
as 2 general rule. I am, however, clearly of opinion, 
| that every conſiderable deviation from a diurnal ſtool may be 
conſidered as * an unnatural ſtate. q 
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In this buſineſs, however, it is to be obſerved tha 


beſides the delay of ſtools, there is another 'circumſtanc! 


to be taken notice of, which is, that whenever ſtools are 
ed, it is probable that there is eſpecially a ſlowneſs 

in the action of the great guts, by which a larger propor- 

tion of faces is accumulated there, and acquire alſa a 


greater degree of firmneſs and hardneſs; whence they are 


often voided with difficulty and pain, and thereby give 


even in the whole ſyſtem. This is what we name a ſtate 
of coſtiveneſs, and which generally depends upon the 
ſlowneſs of the ' periſtaltic motion, and upon what is the 
7 of this, the increaſed bulk and hardneſs of 
the fæces. &'; 


This flate generally indicates the uſe of cathartics of 
one kind or other; and in order to be guided in the con- 
duct of theſe, we judge it to be here to enquire 


more particularly into the cauſes of this tate. The firſt * 


we would is the weakneſs of the periſtaltic motion; 
and acco it is obſerved that a flow belly is often 
attended with other marks of that weakneſs, and on that 
account occurs very frequently in the female ſex, who 


are often of a flow belly, and ſuffer many inconveniences 
from it. 5 


Another cauſe of a coſtive habit is of à contrary kind, 
and depending upon the vigour and rigidity of the ali- 
mentaty canal. In this ſtate, as ſome of torpor 
always attends ſtrength, ſo the contents of the inteſtines 
are moved more flowly onwards z but at the ſame time 
the concoQion, if I may uſe the expreſſion, of the ali- 


ments, is more N 3 and a 
fmaller proportion of feces is produced. NA 
time alſo, as the abſorption of the more _=_ parts is 
more completely performed, a ſmaller proportion of faeces 
are depoſited in the great guts, and that alſo in a drier 
ſtate : from both of which circumſtances we may underſtand 
why, in rigid and robuſt perſons, a coftiveneſs ſo cm- 
monly takes place. ge ne Ab 


to many diforders in the lower inteſtines, and 
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Nearly the fame caſe with this, | ſeems to be that of 

hypochondriac or  melancholic perſons; in. whom, With 
rigid viſcera, there is a AT porta torpor in the motions 
; 2 wk whole W e n in LIEN en 5 


- % 


* 


n this, abe, we . it «prop! to mention 
other cauſes of coſtiveneſs. One of which may be 3 
deficiency of bile, which. we ſuppoſe to be 4 chief mean: 
of ſupporting the motion of the inteſtines downwards. We 
cannot indeed always perceive when this occurs; but that 
it may occur, we preſume from the caſe of a n 
which is commonly attended with a flow belly. 


1822 
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Although we cannot always perceive the MEE! of 
bile, or of pancreatic liquor, to be the cauſe of coſtiveneſs, 
we can with probability, as a cauſe of it, aſſign the 
abſtraction of the other inteſtinal fluids. This we ſuppoſe 
muſt neceſſarily happen from an increaſed ed , perſpiration, 
which I have more frequently obſerved: from any very 
conſtant mode of | geſtation than from bodily exerciſe.; and 
it is in this manner that I would account for the effects 
of the conſtant. geſtation in ſailing in 8 e 
which ſo generally happens to. perſons at . 


To the cauſes of coſtiveneſs ariſing from the ſlate of- 
the ſyſtem, I have but one other to add; and that is, 
any . conſiderable compreſſion of the inteſtines which I 
have. had occaſion to obſerve. from a ſteatomatous tumour 
of the, omentum, and which alſo happens ſo frequently 
from the * of the eps in "I women. 


We haye now mentioned the A cauſes of preter- 
natural, ſlowneſs in the motion of the - inteſtines. which 
indicate. the uſe / of  cathartics; and I have alſo 

af they, are indicated when the paſſage of the contents 
is entirely interrupted. . It is well known that this happens 
when any portion of the inteſtines is affected with a wr | 
wodie and a, ſomewhat, permanent conſtriction, | As this 
is commonly attended with pain, it gives the Aiſeaſe named 
Colic; and this, with ſome other obſtructions which we 
cannot clearly aſcertain, require the uſe of 3 
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but without entering into the nature of theſe particular 
ailments, which cannot be properly done yrs 1 _ | 
iy dn tc IIa more e e W = : 


After mentioning theſe operations of 8 opti 
the ' inteſtines themſelves, we proceed to mention the 
effects of their W ** the TP N * * 
ſyſtem.” 14 FO INIT 


The rd of theſe-1 to * lad is the cn 
and diminution of the fluids that takes place with reſpe& 
to the whole ſyſtem. The great length of the inteſtinal 
canal, holding generally in its cavity a quantity of liquid 
matter, and therefore this alone, when carried out more 
ſuddenly by the operation of cathartics, may ' often afford 
a large evacuation z but when it may be preſumed that 
the cathartics at the ſame time excite all the excretions 
by which liquids are commonly poured into the inteſtines, 
as bile, pancreatic juice, ordinary exhalation, and the 
effuſion of mucus ready to be poured out, it will be 
evident that cathartics, even by a moderate ſtimulus 
applied, may occaſion a _ large evacuation and dimi- 
nution of the fluids of the body; and this more conſiderably 
as the ſtimulus applied to the e fibres of the imellims 
Is ſtronger. F 


G it is 4 that the evacuation Au fool 
may be ſo large as to diminiſh the quantity of fluids in 
the whole ſyſtem; and therefore,” that whenever ſuch a 
diminution is indicated, it may be obtained by the uſe of 
ſuch medicines: and I need not ſay that particularly by 
by this means any preternatural increaſe. of the activity, 
or of the aQive powers of the yan may be thus er 
diminiſhed. 


Ie t. el the ſame. time -however: ie b remarkedyichet 
although by purging a great debility of the ſyſtem may be 
induced, it may not produce any great evacuation of the 
ſanguifetous ſyſtem. A large | evacuation by ſtool may 
ſometimes: be merely of the contents for the time 

ſent in-the- inteſtines, and therefore not -drawn from the 
n and though the * may be 9 
Vor e 


. 
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by what is drawn from the mucous -follictes, this we 
know may be very copious from the matter contained in 
the follicles themſelves, without much liquid being drawn 
from the blood-veſſels. The evacuation indeed may alſo 
be increaſed by what is drawn ſrom the arteries: by the 
exhalant veſſels; but as this mult be drawn / off, ſlowly 
in very divided portions, it can have little effect, and at 
leaſt no ſudden effect in the depletion of the ſ 
ſyſtem: and from the whole it will appear, that the 
evacuation by ſtool may be very large, without much effect 
in taking off the tenſion and tone of the blood - veſſels. In 
this reſpect, indeed, it ſeems to fall far ſhort of the powers 
of blood-letting, though this be contrary to the common 
opinion, and even contrary to the practice of SYDENHAM: 
but accordingly we have not found any gy to be of very 
great effect in _ off the e * the 
e — 


Beſide the general evacuation of the ror 
purging is powerful in changing the . i _y 
W Pets a er 5 


The downs according to which the difiribution 
of the blood is made into the ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem, 
we ſuppoſe to be commonly known, and to this effect, 
| That if an evacuation is made from one ſet of veſſels, the 
afflux of fluids will be increaſed in theſe, and that the 
afflux into other parts of the ſyſtem will at the ſame time 
be diminiſhed. Upon this principle it will be readily 
underſtood, that if the afflux of fluids in the deſcending 
aorta is increaſed, as it_muſt be by purging, the afflux 
muſt in ſome proportion be diminiſhed in / thoſe veſſels 
which catry the blood to the head. By this the quantity 
and impetus of the blood in the veſſels of the head muſt 
be ' diminiſhed by purging; and hence it is that this ope- 
ration of cathartics has been often found © n. in the 
<p the head. "97% 2 chr. | "Y! fis 


11 0 beck eee a has Sanding * 
= from the ſuperior parts, . alſo in the 

diſeaſes of the thorax, and in ſeveral circumſtances it may 
Poſſibly be ſo ; but practitioners have frequently 
* 5 9 3 „„ A 
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that in the inflammatory diſeaſes of the lung, purging 
has not been ſo uſeful as might be expected. It is pro- 
bably owing to this, that by emptying the ſyſtem of the 
deſcending aorta, no conſiderable derivation can be made 
from the bronchial arteries, in the extremities of Which 
the inflammations of the lungs are ſea tec. 


Many circumſtances ſnow that there is à balance in the 
diſtribut ion of the blood between the external and iimterimal 
parts, ſo that they mutually increaſe or diminiſh one 
another. We have Thown above that the increaſe of 
perſpiration abſtrads the” fluids that ſhould be poured 
into the inteſtines; and it has been frequently obſerved, 
that an obſtruaed iration has occaſioned a diarrhtea. 
If this change of diſtribution, therefore, is in general 
the nature of the economy, it will be readily 

why purging, by increaſing the afflux of blood to the 
internal, ſhould diminiſh that to the external parts, or to 
the ſurface of the body, and that it ſhould therefore have 
conſiderable effeAs in many cutaneous diſeaſes. Whenever 
theſe depend upon any inflammatory determination to the 
ſurface of the body, purging may be a remedy for them; 
and when it is foreſeen that in certain diſeaſes ſuch an inflam- 
matory determination to the ſkin is to ariſe, and according 
to its violence to aggravate the difeaſe, it will be evident 
that purging, by moderating or taking off that determination, 
may render the diſeaſe more moderate. This I take to 
be the foundation of the practice of purging in the ap- 
proach and beginning of the ſmall-pox ; and 1 have no 
doubt that rhis in concurring with other meaſures, con- 
tributes to the mildneſs of the diſeaſe. e 


Purging therefore may be of uſe in cutaneous affections; 
and phyſicians have very univerſally employed this remedy 
in thoſe caſes, but often very improperly; as they have not 
attended to this, that cutaneous affeQions are often purely 
topical, and unconnected with any, general ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, and therefore not to be cured by remedies chiefly 
affeQing this. And upon this occaſion I cannot help taking 
notice that phyſicians have conſidered purging too much 
as a means of evacuating acrimony diffuſed over the whole 
ſyſtem; and as cutaneous eruptions were commonly con- 

Ee 2 | ſidered 
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ſidered as a mark of this, ſo, upon a doubly f falſe 2 
cat harties have been more frequently employed in theſe 
"iffeQionsthan they ought to have been. * 


There is ain another effett of cathartics and of purging 
to be mentioned. As in every cavity of the body there 
is an exhalation and inhalation, or abſorption, conſtantly 
going on, it is preſumed that. there is ſome balance con- 
ſtantly preſerved between the ſecretory and abſorbent 
powers; ſo that if the former are increaſed, the latter 
will be ſo alſo: and therefore, that when the ſecretions 
are upon occaſion much increaſed, the action of the 
abſorbents may be particularly excited. This explains 
why purging often excites the action of the abſorbents, 
to take up more copiouſly the fluids that were otherwiſe 
ſtagnant in the adipoſe membrane or other cavities of the 
\ 1 and thereby often proves a cure of dropſy. | 


Theſe are the different and ordinary effects of cubic 
and they are commonly the effects of them as taken in by 
the mouth. But before going further, it is proper to 
obſerve that there are two other ways in which they are 
applied: The one is, by applying or anointing them on 
the teguments of the lower belly; and the other is, by 
applying them to the inteſtinum reQum, either by injecting 
them in a liquid form into the cavity, or by applying 1 
in a ſolid form to the extremity of that inteſtine. 


The firſt of theſe praQices has been formerly employed, 
and for ought I know may, upon certain occaſions, be 
again tried; but the uncertainty of the doſe has made 


me doubt of its | propriety, n prevented my over trying 
au. 


The ſecond means, or the uſe of glyſters, i is Wy a 
neceſſary, and very often an uſeful, practice; and the 
. medicines moſt proper to be employed in it ſhall be men- 
tioned hereafter, as ſhall alſo thoſe fit for ſuppoſitories; 
though I hold theſe to be . either = ner 


| 7 * 


| 5 
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rakTicuIAR carhakrics 
1 6, 


I have begun with theſe, which I conſider as riQly 
the Laxanita, making, in the ſenſe I have explained above, E 
that is, in their manner of operating, one claſs or Cathar- 
tics. 0. eb : have ws down farſt wr. 


FI 


_ FrvcrTvus Acbo Dur cis RECENTIS. | 


As all of theſe contain a quantity of ſugar, and ſame of 
them in large proportion, it may be a queſtion, whether: 
their laxative quality may not be aſcribed entirely to this. 
And it is not obvious that the acid joined can contribute 
to that quality; but it ſeems to appear from expe- 
rience, that theſe fruits which have an acid joined to 
their ſugar are truly more n than the more wah 
ſweets. 


The reaſon of this effet of acidity i is not very evident ; 
but it may perhaps be explained in this manner: We know 
that the aliments, as they paſs out of the ſtomach, are com- 
monly more or leſs acid; but by being mixed with the bile 
in the duodenum, have- this acidity corrected or involved, 
ſo as hardly to appear afterwards in the other parts of 
the ſyſtem ; and accordingly large quantities' of acid may 
be ſometimes taken into the body, without ſhowing any 
Jaxative effects: But there are conſiderations which. lead 
us to believe, that the power of the bile in correQting acidity 
has its limits, and to judge at the ſame time, that an over 
proportion of acidity joined with the bile forms a mixture | 
that r . 1s 2 brag) 


This renders it doubtful whether the laxative effects of 
our ſummer fruits are to be aſcribed to the ſimple com- 
bination of acid and ſweet 3 or if always to a mixture of 
bile with an over proportion of acid, either as taken in, 
or as acquired by fermentaiion in the ſtomach. We find 
it 4 to judge in this matter; but find it may com- 

monly 


| * 
| : L 
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maonly be done by the proportion in which the acid prevails 


in the aliment taken in, by the quantity of this taken in, 
and eſpecially. by the ſtate. of the ſtomach, known from 
other circumſtances to be more of Jeſs diſpoſed to an celcent | 
fermentation. 


After this general aon we wy e more — | 
of particulars. | 


The firſt mentioned are the FruQtus recentes, | Theſe 
may be conſidered as conſtantly laxative ; but they are ali- 
mentary matters frequently taken 1n without ſhowing any 
laxative effects: and though in coſtive habits they may be 
adviſed to be taken in more largely as aliments, they are 
- hardly ever to be preſcribed as medicines; becauſe the larger 
quantity in that caſe to be preſcribed will always be of un- 


certain effect, and may as readily produce a PIER as 
prove 4 proper cure of coſtiveneſs. 


After this — obſervation 1 Ga not ſpeak 0 te 15 
veral ſpecies ; as. the choice of theſe, ſo far as they can be 
employed in the caſe mentioned, may be learned from what 
was ſaid of them above when rreated of as aliments. 


After ha fruQus recentes l kev ſet down ** Buske fe- 
catæ. Theſe alſo are certainly laxative, though not ſo much 
as the recentes; but they are employed with more ſafety, as 


deprived of their air: they are for the moſt part Jeſs aceſcent, 3 


and therefore leſs liable to have their acidity in exceſs; but 
at the ſame time it is to-be.obſerved, that theſe fruits rr 
bave more acid in their compoſition are more laxative than 
thoſe more purely ſweet; and it is on this account that dried 
ane ue conſtantly preferred to raiſins, 


With regard to all the dried fruits it is to be rem, | 
that they are more powerful when they have been boiled or 
herwiſe expoſed to a conſiderable heat than when taken in 
Heir raw ſtate ; probably for this reaſon, that being heated, 
much of their air is exhaled, ſo that they are leſs gy to 
any exceſs of fermentation. 


. 
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Aſter the frudus acido dulces I have ſet down be * 
FCassta Fisrorants, 4 17 

This, in my opinion, is very much of the 90 mute 


with the fruits mentioned: and I muſt ſay further, that 1 


have not found much advantage in the uſe of it; and I be- 
lieve that other pi actitionets obſerving the tame, has occaſie 
oned its being now leſs uſed than formerly; It is now in- 
deed hardly ever employed by itſelf, and almoſt only as en- 
tering into ſome officinal compoſitions, in which, however, 
we have not perceived its peculiar utility. We have par- 
ticularly tried it with manna; but never found the effects 


of it to be ſuch as VALisNIERI alleges. It would cenninht | 


be proper for our country apothecaries to. know that the 
pulp of prunes might be r in the Gre the ors. 
A and Ne b caſſia. | 


TAMARINDUS. ' 


This is a fevit containing with its ſugar a large proportion | 


of acid, which renders it fit for every purpoſe: tor which the 
ſructus acido dulces can be employed. It is particularly 
laxative, though not in a ſtrong degree; and it is moſt uſefub 


when joined with thoſe of the ſweeter kind. The acidity of 


the tamarind renders thoſe more agreeable'; and both toge- 
ther are employed with more ſafety than the caſſia or fructus 
acido dulces, as the tamarind contains an acid of the nature 
of tartar, that renders it leſs liable to fermentation; and we 
have always found, that in our compoſitions of Diacaſſia, 
Lenitivum, and Infuſio Tamarindorura, the tamarinds may 
be employed more largely than thay have commenty WW 5 


The tamatinds are nns) imported 3 into this . 
as they have been taken out of their pods in the Weſt Indies; 
and there is commonly added to them there à quantity of 


ſugar, which very much changes their ſtate, and deſtroys: 


the purpoſe of their acidity. It would certainly be very 
proper to have them always imported in the pods. 


After theſe acido dulces I have ſet down Hat 1 Miel akin 
to them, _ is the Zac ebutryatum, as * a ſweet 


and 


4 
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and an acid combined; by which it is certainly laxative, 
though not very ſtrongly, except hen taken pretty largely, 


We cannot fo ſtrictly put here the recent Serum latis, 
which might be more properly put with the Dulcia, as its 
ordinary. laxative effect may be _ aſcribed eſpecially to the 
ſugar it contains. As this ſugar however, or ſomething elſe 
that milk. contains, is ſo quickly aceſcent, they may be con- 
lidered as becoming readily ſo in the ſtomach, and therefore 
that its laxative qualities may be ſuppoſed to depend upon 
us being an acido dulcis. The flatulency which ſo com- 
monly attends its operation, and the previous boiling dimi- 


niſhing its laxative quality, are probable grounds of irre- 


* it to act in cdalequence of fermentation. 


„Here I was s diſpoſed to-ſet down in my Cutzlogue fer- 
mented liquors of all kinds, as I think they may all be con- 
ſidered as res acido dulces ; = in my opinion, were it not 
for the large proportion of alcohol that is ſometimes preſent 
in them, they would all ſhow a laxative power. Accord- 
ingly, in the view of their being laxatives, they are ſome- 
times ordered more largely in diet; but with reſpect to them, 
there is an idioſyncraſy of particular perſons that regulates 
this matter, inſomuch that the ſame wine proves aſtringent 
to one perſon and laxative to another. With reſpect to 
wines therefore, this idioſyncraſy is always to be conſulted 
but 1 have hardly ever found it neceſſary with reſpeQ to 
malt-liquors, | which 1 judge to be in all perſons, upon the 
1 9 above n more or leſs laxative. vue 


After the res acido . I have ſet down the more 
ſimple ſweets of ſugar and honey ; which I maintain to be 
properly marked as laxatives; but all that was neceſſary to 
be ſaid of them-in that view has been ſaid already fog 


under the title of the Attenuantia Dulcia; and I now pro- 


ceed to a ſubjeQ that every one ſuppoſes to belong to LO 
title of Laxantia. of +; af 


Manna. 


This is a part of the ſugar ſo univerſally preſent in vege- 
tables and which exudes on the ſurface of a great number 


of 


1 
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of them. When it exudes in à dry form, it is named 
Manna. In this form it appears on the ſurface of a great 
number of different vegetables; but how far, as proceeding 
from different vegetables, it is different in its qualities, 
does not ſeem to me to: be clearly aſcertained. We are of 
opinion they are ran Rule, if at _ different. e Fu 


But however. that may hes 1 can Sa be 
of that ſpecies employed in the practice of Britain, which 
is the manna exuding from, and concreting on the ſurface 
of, the Fraxinus ornus. The differences of this, as occur- 
ring from the ſeaſon, manner, and circumſtances in which 
it is collected, we muſt leave to writers on natural hiſtory 
and the materia medica, who have taken ſome pains on this 
ſubje&: but as not having the opportunity of certain and 
exact information, I muſt avoid it; and I muſt, to ſpeak of 
its medicinal qualities, be ſatisfhed with taking fur the ſub- 
ject Mannen [ nen 


Manna then, ; in its ſenſible 1 * 250 ade fobus 
ſugar; at leaſt I cannot diſcover any particular taſte or acri- 
mony that can mark any difference, and only ſome ee 
and mildneſs that is ſomewhat _ — 


Nor does manna, in its chemical . differ bu in 
the ſlighteſt degree from ſugar; and therefore, if manna 
has any peculiar and medicinal qualities, we have not yet 
diſcovered, in the conſtitution of it, upon what theſe depend. 
This would lead to ſuppoſe, that they are not confiderablydif- 
ferent from thoſe of ſugar; and we are much diſpoſed to think 
that this is the real ſtate of the caſe. * We dare not indeed 
deny the laxative powers of manna z but in employing it * 
itſelf we could never perceive them to be conſiderable, and 
it is not eaſy to eſtimate its power in compounds. We have 
indeed ſeldom tried it ſingly ; but even when we did in chil- 
dren we have been often diſappointed. Though the laxative 
powers of manna are not conſiderable, I believe them to be 
ſuch to a certain degree; as, in the moſt frequent-employ- 
ment of them along with neutral ſalts, I have thought that 


the manna employed ſupplied the doſe that __ otherwiſe 
dave been required of the neutral. ; 


. 
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Aſter the Dulcia I have ſet down the Radices dulces, as 


thoſe of the Min rot, beet, carrot, & c. as manifeſtly containing 
a quantity of faccharine matter rendering them laxative; 


After theſe i have put the olera blande, the chief of which 


is the braſſica, containing a conſiderable quantity of ſaccha- 
rine matter diſpoſed to an aceſcent fermentation ;/ and though 


not ſo remarkable for theſe qualities, | would alſo mark here 


| the leaves of the beet and ſpinage. All thefe, though em- 
ployed in diet only, as they may be preſcribed in larger 
quantity than uſual as laxatives, I thought it proper to fill 
- wy hiſt e ane 1 that —_ belong 8 to this title. 
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These a are the chief of the laxantia mitiors 3 and ids 
differ both from the faccharine laxatives we have hitherto 
treated of, and from the purgatives we are to treat of here- 
aſtey; being more powerful than the former, but milder 
than the latter. The difference in comparing them we have 
endeavoured above to point out and explain; and do not 
think it neceſfary to repeat here any account of the difference 
of ſtimulus given to the inteſtines by the one or the other; 
and therefore, ſuppoſing this explanation underſtood, I pro- 
ceed to (cg POIs. 


* 


"ob this are, I believe, nearly of the ſame nature; 
but that intitled the Vegetable having been eſpecially the 
ſubject of my obſervation, what am to fay on fixed alkali 
will Gy "_ to that. pl 


| This comes. out t fornewhat different from ue difference 
in the manuſacture of it; but l am not to take any notice of 
theſe differences, and muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpeak always of 


the ſal tartati, or of the fal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis purifi- 


catus of our Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. This ſalt, as it is in 
chemiſtty, ſo in medicine it might be conſidered as a ſubſtance 
very different from the neutral ſalts: but its operation in the 


buman body is not ſo much different as might be imagined; 


for it can hardly be thrown into a human ſtomach without 


meeting there with as much acid as will convert it into a 


neutral; ſo chat us operation afterwards muſt be the ſame 
493A with 
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The firſt | confideriie-the: fred alkaline fate. The two 
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with that of a neutral. From this view: bf the matten, l am 
uncertain how far the operation of the fixed alkali in tha 
ſtomach may be that of a ſimple alkali, or how far it may 
be that of a neutral; and therefore we muſt be uncertain. 
how far the virtues aſcribed to it by writers are to be conſi- 
dered as the effects of the one or oſ the other. As, au al- 
kali, it muſt in the ſirſt place act as an abſorbent, but us 
proving ſuch converts it into a neutral; ſo that its lauative 
and diuretic effects may entirely depend upon its being in this 
ſtate. Its. laxative powers have been commended, but 1 
have never found them to be conſide rable; and 1 r | 
ver think of exhiditing them with this n r H 
ee 
The divretic effeQs of the fixed alkali we hare frequently 
experienced; and if we have been alſo. very frequently dif- 
appointed in this, we are not ready to conclude. a Want gf: 
power in the medicine. There is a great uncertainty in 
determining to the kidneys; and from this we are often di- 
appointed in the effects of powerful diuretics. With ceſpoct 
to the fixed alkali, I muſt e as I have often done in 
practice, that I have never found it re on 7-1 
when it is thrown in in large nen inn | 


On this ſubje@ of the fixed alkali, beſides i its ac 
diuretic powers, there is another aſcribed to it, which 1 
think it neceſſary to take notice of; and that is, its power 
of diſſolving the fluids, or the concretions which»may:hap-= 
pen to be formed in them, which the French writers expres 
by the term of Fondant. Either for the ſuppoſing: of this 
power, or of us effects, I can find no good foundation.” t 
will not deny its having ſome power in this way; but, as. 
]- obſerved „this in the mild alkali is very imall; and 
though, in its cauſtic ſtate, it may be ſufficiently powerful, 
this, in any quantity that can be introduced into the body, 
cannot poſſibly have any effect upon the quantity of fluids 
to which it is applied, and eſpecially when it is conſidered 
how much of it muſt be withdrawn by the acids of the ſto- 
mach. How much therefore, whether good or bad, may 
have been ſaid of the ſolvent power of alkalines in the mals 
of blood, we hold it to- be i none at aged | | 
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wehen " Tartar: | 
This, hs Ha wade fate, may perhaps be employed ; but 
we are acquainted with it only in its refined ſtate, en Wa is 


named 3 een wy rere ü 


This conſiſts, bor a great — of the — fixed | 
alkali, ſuperſaturated with the quantity of an acid which, 
though in the main, of the nature of the vegetable acid, 
has however ſomething peculiar, which to me is not well 
aſcertained ; but in the mean time the conſideration of it 
does not ſeem neceflary 0655 i it to h 
orgs 84 medicine. | | 


- This ſubjeR, the . of tarts, has long on em- 
- as a laxative and gentle cathartic, and may be given 
_ one dram to two ounces, according to the conſtitution 

of the perſon to whom it is given, and to the operation in- 
tended by it. Under half an ounce, it is commonly a laxa- 
tive only of moderate power ; but given to an ounce or 
I it often acts as 4 1 pm? n 


Taken i in a moderate doſe, in evacuating the inteſtines, 
and in producing all the effects of that, it has all the powers 
of the neutral ſalts, and is as uſeful an antiphlogiſtic as any 
we can employ. In large doſes, however, without any in- 
flammatory ſtimulus applied to the inteſtines, it acts like a 
purgative in exciting the action of the abſorbents in every 
part of the ſyſtem, and that more powerfully than happens 
ſrom the operation of any entirely neutral, ſalt, I need 
hardly ſay, that upon this operation of exciting the abſor- 
bents, is chiefly founded the late frequent uſe * the Ro 
on rr in the cure of are jb 


1 Wben the cryſtals of tartar are thrown! into the: body i in 
ſuch quantities as to operate little by ſtool, they paſs. more. 
readily into the blood-veſlels; and even when thrown into 
the flomach more ' largely, they ſometimes take the ſame 

courſe. 
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courſe. In both caſes they paſs to the urinary paſſages, 
and promote the ſecretion of urine ſometimes very copi- 


ouſly. I have, however, been frequently diſappointed of 
their diuretic effects; and it is proper to be remarked by 
practitioners, that they do not readily take their courſe to 
the kidneys unleſs they are accompanied by a quantity of 
water, or watery fluid, thrown in at the ſame time: 

therefore, as Dr. HoME has taught us, they are moſt r 
perly given in a liquid form. | 


1 
SALES NzvuTz1. | 


Theſe are the laxatives or gentle cathartics moſt 3 
employed. As they do all that can be effected by an eva- 
cuation from the inteſtines, without acting ſtrongly upon 
the moving fibres, they give no ſtimulus, or at ſeaſt no 
inflammatory ſtimulus, to the whole ſyſtem, and are there- 
fore moſt uſefully employed when any phlogillic Ss, . 
prevails i in it. | 


The whole of the neutral ſalts may be employed for theſe 
purpoſes, but ſome of them more conveniently” thas the 
others. : 


That formed of the fixed acid of vitriol with iis vege- 

table fixed alkali, from its being of difficult ſolution, is not 
a convenient medicine; but if the neutral be formed of the 
ſulphureous, or volatile vitriolic acid, when it comes under 
the title of Sal Polychreſtus, this, to perſons who can'bear 
its odour, taken from one dram to four, proves à very con- 
venient laxative. But I muſt remark here, that thoſe apo- 
thecaries miſtake the matter much who take the reſiduum 
of the diſtillation of GLAUBER' s acid W bern en pars my 
. | 


The vitriolic acid with the foſſil alkali, FRO ho neu · 
tral named GL AUBER's Salt, in very frequent uſe ; and 
which indeed, on every occaſion, _—_— "Te Ne of the 
neutrals. | (44 Sim. on 


It is now 2 en wer * A node 207 bowl of 
the Vitriolic acid with either the foſhl alkali or with magneſia 


alba; 
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aba z and ſrom every obſervation I can make, there ſeems to 


ener eren Ae the Wen 
* « neutral ſalt, ITT 


en een acid with) aither of; the: alkeings. gives — 
tive neutrals; but they are not conveniently employed in 
practice, becauſe the quantity that is neceſſary to be a laxa- 
tive doſe is commonly very diligreeable to the ſtomach, 


The muriatic acid gives nentrals which may be em- 
ployed when largely diluted; but to moſt 3 the ſalt 
taſte is diſagreeable, and large doſes are ready to excite an 
uneaſy thirſt, that continues nr the operation of the ſalt 


is over. 


Tue vegetable acids, either native or fermented, give 
neutrals that may be employed; but they are not very 
powerful, and therefore ſeldom conveniently uſed as lax- 


atives. 


It is the acid of tartar that gives 4 of the moſt con- 
venient laxatives; and they are prepared by ſaturating the 
cryſtals with the quantity of alkali neceſſary to render the 
whole exactly neutral. For this purpoſe, either the fixed 
vegetable or foſſil alkali may be employed The former 
gives the tartarum ſolubile, or alkali tartariſatum; and the 
latter gives the ſal Rupellenſis, or natrum tartariſatum. 
The tartarum ſolubile is not eaſily brought into a cryſtalline 
ſtate, or kept in a dry form; whilſt the ſal Rupellenſis has 
not either of theſe diſadvantages. It is. of a leſs diſagreeable 
taſte than almoſt any other neutral; and as anſwering every 
purpoſe for which theſe can be required, I expect it will 

come to be very generally employed. As the acid of tartar 
is is of a weaker attraction than almoſt any other acid, ſo it 
may be often diſlodged by the acid of the ſtomach, and this 
often renders the operation of the tartarum ſolubile leſs cer- 
tain, as the combination of the alkali with the acid of the 
ſtomach is a leſs powerful laxative ; but the ſal rupellenſis 
is not liable to this diſadvantage, as the acid of the ſtomach 
combined with the foſſil alkali Js ſtill a eee e ; 
Inns 1 1 3 
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- Under this title of the neutral laxatives, it is proper to 
mention the magneſia alba, which I have inſerted into 
catalogue. It is an earthy ſubſtance, of itſelf inert ; but 
meeting wi 
with neutrals. It is not neceſſary to ſay any thing ere of 
its preparation or ao TAP as: pony. are no ——— 


well underſtond. + 90% 2034 


34 11194 1 
Aber ibe — 1 fet ae the d rninerkl 
waters, which are certainly to be rechoned 
laxantia, and are indeed often employed as ſuch with all che 
effeAs of the artificial neutrals. To render my work com- 
plete, I ſhould have treated of theſe mineral waters; bat 
neither my leiſure, nor the ſize to which my work muſt be 
confined, could admit of ſuch a treatiſe :: and it did not 
ſeem neceſſary, as there are ſome very good works on "the 
ſubje@ in every body's hands. I muſt not, dee 

the nn n "MN ft) 


Many mineral waters have more effect as ae thin 
might be expected from the quantity of ſaline matter they 
contain z 3 which ſhows, that a quantity of water 
ing theſe ſalts contributes to their operation; which leads to 
this leſſon, that the artificial neutral ſalts may have their 
powers and effects always improved by my een err 
a large quantity of water. 


I have now mentioned the ſeveral ſubſtances which, by 
the degree of force they commonly exert, as well as by the 
nature of their operation, are intitled ſtriftly to the appella- 
tion of Laxatives; and I might now proceed to conſidet 
thoſe ſubſtances which may be as ſtrictly named the Purga- | 
tives. But I have ſet down in my Catalogue "ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances that will-not properly arrange under either title,” or 
ſuch as I am-uncertain whether to refer to the one or to the 
other, but which muſt not be hat —_— out of the __ 


of mana. 2 N _—_— vo 10 


Of theſe, which by the foie rhey-e exert mayo ack. 
ed as laxatives, though their manner of operating be very 
pes + I would: mention the ns Ee whether: nnn 


. * 1 i 
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acids in the ſtomach, has the Tame opc tation 


the © 
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e forms of butter from 
x ere rw : 


Theſe, 1 —— ſaid, .« enter into he a of 1 
 chyle and animal fluid: but this happens when taken in to 
a certain quantity only; for if that is greater than can be 
properly united with the other fluids, a part of ſuch oil muſt 
remain and paſs along the inteſtines in its ſeparate ſtate. 
In this ſtate it appears, from experience, that it contributes 
to promote the evacuation: by ſtool. How it does this I 
am not ready to explain ; but its doing ſo was enough for 
me to give theſe oils a place in my catalogue. I knew a 
perſon who frequently required a laxative, and the laxative 
commonly employed was from half an ounce to an ounce 
of the pulp of caſſia, with an ounce of the oil of ſweet 
almonds but on ſeveral occaſrons, it was found that the 
pulp would not anſwer the purpofe without the oils being at 
the ſame time employed. In another inſtance, I have 
| had occ1ſion to obſerve the laxative power of oily matters. 
A perſon was adviſed to take as a medicine, every morning, 
four ounces of freſh butter; and the effeQ was conſtantly 
me = Gaal or two more than uſual. | 


After theſe oily matters, I chooſe to mention what "bias 
ſome affinity with theſe, the ſapo albus on, or the 7 
kinds 15 white ſoap. 


| This I have ſet down in my catalogue in complaiſance 
to the general opinion; but in my own, its power is never 
confiderable ; and when it does appear, it is upon a ground 
that practitioners do not commonly apprehend. I have had 
many inſtances of perſons taking this ſoap to half an ounce 
or more every day, without its ſhowing laxative effects; 
and though it does upon many occaſions ſhow theſe, it may 
I think be a queſtion, by what quality it operates? If the 
pureſt ſoap be diſſolved, as it may readily be in reQified 
ſpirit of wine, the ſalt commonly intermixed with the ſoap 
is left undiſſol ved, and the diſſolved ſoap, by a proper eve- 
Jens nay be recovered in a dry form. 


by this ſtate the ſoap i is mild .and inſipid ; and in my 
opinion cannot give any irritation to the inteſtines, or to any 
other the moſt ſenſible part of the body. as 
2 
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We preſume therefore that ſoap is not a latative ; and if 
ever it appears to be ſo, this I think muſt be aſcribed to the 
common ſalt, which, from the circumſtances of the manu- 
faQure it always contains, I formerly gave a ſtri ture with 
reſpect to the uſe of ſoap in lden, and I have now. ano - 
ther obſervation” to offer. If ſoap, upon any ogcaſion, 
come to be employed in -nephralgic cafes, and, by proving 
laxative, ſhould thereby limit the uſe of it more than might 
be deſired, the correction will be eaſy. The ſoap, by the 
proceſs above mentioned, may be deprived; of its common 
ſalt, and ſtill remain as fit for the cure of the nephralgia a8 
ever, and more uſeful perhaps, as it may * in 
much larger quantity than before, 


Tuo other ſubſtances yet remain to be mentioned as lax- 
atives; which, by their degree of power, will from every 
body obtain that appellation, though their manner of operat- 
ing 9 it . | 


' 1 PR 
- : 7 1 


„ Oe $vrenvs, | 


” am not here to attempt the ame hiſtory of this 
ſubſtance, becauſe I can hardly make application of its 
various chemical treatment to the purpoſes. of medicine. 
Many of the preparations of ſulphur promiſe to be active 
with reſpect to the human body, and they undoubtedly 
are ſo; but the virtues that have been aſeribed to them 
ſcem to me to be very uncertain z and I have not been able, 
either from experience or refleQion, to. aſcertain. their pro- 
per uſe: and, in the mean time, I conſider all powerful 
ſtimulants,” that are not directed by a nice and ſcientific 
— to be in the hands of the moſt part of practitioners 

more frequently miſchievous than uſeful. I do not judge 
myſelf ſkilful enough to direct in this matter, and there- 
fore avoid the ſubject; and I have introduced the title of 
ſulphur here to conſider it merely as a laxative. In this 
view, from half a dram to a dram of the flores ſulphuris 
will ſeldom fail to give one ſtool, and will ſeldom: on 
more. It has this operation without heating the body, and 
for the moſt part without griping the bowels. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances render it a moſt proper and convenient laxative z 
and were it not for the fætor that ſometimes: attends its 

Vor. II. F f operation, 
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operation, and is ready to be diffuſed in the. air around, 
fulphur would be one of the molt agreeable laxatives that 
— As ſulphur is not obviouſly ſoluble in 
the animal fluids, there is ſome difficulty in accounting for 
us operation; but however we may account for it, this is 
certain," that a laxative quality is in fome meaſure extracted 
from it: and I would make this uſe of its being ſlowly 
diſſolsed to allege, that it paſſes through a great length of 
the inteſtines with little action upon them, and at length 
as only upon the great guts. This — to me both 
its moderate operation and its particular and en cg 
ſerved effeQ in n e e W e 


b Stari ALBUM, as NicruM. | 


a Though 1 have touehed this ſubject before, to to give it 
ä ene | muſt repeat a lille. 


This ſeed is employed as a laxative in a peculiar manner. 
In its powdered ſtate it has laxative qualities ; but it cannot 
be employed in the quantity neceſſary as a laxative without 
writating the ſtomach very much, and even. occaſioning 
vomiting. * It cannot therefore in powder be employed as a 
laxative but by taking the ſeed in its entire and unbruiſed 
Nate; and by foallowing it in this ſtate to a certain quan- 
tity, it ſeldom fails to prove laxative. Generally a table 
fpoonful, or about half an ounce in weight, is the doſe 
which, taken once a- day, keeps the belly regular, that is, 
| produces one natural ſtool every day. imes, how- 
ever, this is not enough; and for the purpoſe the doſe muſt 
| either be increaſed, W975 upp u mais then twice 
et N | 


-With-reſpeR to TY it has been a 3 that the 

ſeed taken, might be broken down in the ſtomach, and there- 
fore in large quantity prove a us doſe ; but I believe 
thore is no ground for this, as I am perſuaded that the ſeed 
is never broken down in the ſtomach, and I have known it 10 
appear entire in the ſtools. I once knew a paralytic woman 
into whom more than four ounces of muſtard ſeed had been 
ſucceſſively thrown, without any evacuation-by ſipol having 
Happened in the mean time. This however was: afterwards 


. "OM . 


* 
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produced, when the muſtard ſeed came away ſeemingly, i in 
the ſame quantity, and in the fame entire and in wn it 


had been taken in. Loa 


Though from theſe accounts it appears RPM ſeed is 
not broken down or diſſolved in the ſtomach, yet from 
other circumſtances it is certain, that in the ſtomach. or 
inteſtines it gives qut ſome portion of its ſubſtance. That 
it gives a ſtimulus to the ſyſtem appears clearly from BER- 
G1Us finding it W be uſeful in intermittent fevers. It is 
commonly alleged by our practitioners to be uſeful in palſy 
and chronic rheumatiſm; and its operation in the urinary 
paſſages is e ev ident by its 2 the ſecretion 
of urine. | En 


D e a en ids for We nt ere 
thartica Mitiora; but whether to be ri * enn. 
ſtricte e dare not determine. _, | 


% 


AMARA. 


The effe& of theſe a8 laxatives, and even. as purgutive 
interrupting the uſe of them in the cure of intermittent 
fevers, we have taken notice of above; but it ſeems ſlill 


proper to inſert them in our liſt of cathartics here. 


They are ſeldom 1 for this purpoſe alone; but I 
have known a ſtrong infuſion of chamomile, or a dram of 
the powder, employed with ſucceſs : and I have frequently 
found that when ſenna was infuſed i in the infuſum amarum, 


a leſs quantity of the ſenna was 1 for a * Hay. in 
the ſimple infuſions of it. 


Next to the amara | have ſet down the Bilis Auiellum | 
and the analogy is from ſeveral conſiderations ſpecious: but 
I muſt own, that without my being able to perceive the 
cauſe of it, I have never found the management that was 


neceſſary to render this bile a proper laxative, In its 


dried ftate I haye given eur large doſes of * without 
any . 


14 1 
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_ " BAL$AMICA, 


Here is an article which I have treated of before; but 1 
' Rtill thought it proper to give it the place here which it 
certainly ought to have among the Cathartica. It does not 
however appear to be neceſſary to repeat here what my rea- 
ders can fo eafily take from the articles of Turpentine, Bal- 
famum Capivi, and Guaiacum, relative to the laxative, or 


if you will, the purgative powers of theſe dditnnces. | 


II. CATHARTICA ACRIORA, 
sv PURGANTIA. 


The diſtinction of theſe from the laxantia, not only by 
their degrees of power, but eſpecially by the nature of 
the ſtimulus they give to the inteſtines, i have explained 
above. | | 


The ſtimulus of purgatives has been ſuppoſed ſpecific. 
with reſpe& to the inteſtines, and particularly as thus diſtin- 
guiſhed from emetics. This, with refpe& to the ſpecific 
nature of both emetics and purgatives, has been concluded 
' from this, that theſe medicines, upon being injeQed into 
the blood · veſſels of a living animal, have commonly operat- 
ed by occaſioning a vomiting or purging ; but this does not 
imply more than that theſe organs are liable to be affeQed by 
any general diforder of the ſyſtem : and that it depends upon 

any fpecific power in theſe ſubſtances, is contradicted by 
many other experiments. 


It is well known that every emetic, under a certain ma- 
nagement, can be rendered a cathartic, and every cathar- 
tic of a ſtronger kind, or in a larger doſe, is ready to act 
as an emetic. If a difference appears in their operation, 
it ſeems to me that it is a firſt application, and a greater 
folubility, that renders medicines more conſtantly emetic. 
That the ſtimulus of theſe medicines is not ſpecific, ap- 
pears clearly from hence, that they are ſtimulant of. every 
| excretory to which they are applied; and we have Ne be | 
fn ; inſtances 
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inſtances of their ating ap ng ro, I to 
the noſe. fon 


The FLIER of; pueden hits been commonly appel 
to reſide in their reſinous parts; but a W of 2 —_ 
parte will ow this to fur Sin | 


Before entering upon my e of the. Cathantics 
acriora, I muſt obſerve that there are two or three articles 
which I judge to be properly belonging to the order” of 


purgantia, rp I have WEIR them in Ws liſt 5 the 
laxantia. | 


Theſes are the articles of Roſa, Viola, 2 Polypodium, 5 
which, by the moderate power of their operation, have 
been conſidered as laxatives. But if there is any foundation 
for the diſtinQion I have eſtabliſhed, it will readily appear 
that the ſubſtances juſt now mentioned have nothing in 
their conſtitution that can lead us to conſider . them as 
laxantia ſtrite dicta. They are certainly of the nature of 
purgatives, and ſhould have been taken into the liſt of this 
order: but as I did not take notice of them in their place, 
T muſt now ſay of them, that their force is fo inconſiderable 
that they do not deſerve our attention now, and at they 
might be w eng negleQed in practice. 


At ox. 


This is a medicine the moſt frequently employed, and 
from the gentleneſs of its operation, as commonly em- 


ployed, it might be conſidered as a laxative ; but by the 


nature of its ſtimulus, which often appears, it is undoubi- 
edly a b eee | 


There are two rocker of the ORE in Dy one named 
the Socotorine; the other commonly named the Hepatic, 


but more properly by the place from t it is the moſt , 
un imported, er dens. 


Theſe two i are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat different 
in their qualities, and the former generally ſuppoſed to be 
the more excellent. It is certainly a purer ſubſtance, of 


more 


1 
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more e flavour, and giving more elegant tinctures z 
but whether = condidinil uſe it has any more valuable 
quality, may, I think, be doubted. Both the ſpecies are 
nearly of the ſame conſtitution, the proportion of reſinous 
and gummy parts being nearly the ſame in each; and 
although there was ſome; difference in theſe reſpects, it 


does not appear to be well determined what Nr that 


unn in the medicinal A 
When the Landes Coliege bmi oreferitied- the 


; | ſeparation of the reſin and gum of aloe, they ſeem to 


/ 


have thought the virtue of theſe wo parts to be conſiderably 


different; but by their omitting this preparation in their 
laſt edition, they ſeem to have changed their mind. I do 
not indeed know of any experiments which clearly determine 
this matter; and what is more, I do not know of any 
deciſive experiments which eftabliſh the d of the 
-Socotorine aloes above that of Barbadoes. A 


I formerly praAtifed at Glaſgow, at the 502 of which the 
Barbadoes aloes is chiefly imported, and where, therefore, 
1 had occaſion to ſee it much employed; but Ido not re- 
member any inſtances of its failing of the effects commonly 
expected from aloetic medicines. By the beſt information 


I can get, our apothecaries at preſent, though they em- 


ploy the Socotorine for their tinQures, yet whenever aloes 
is to be employed in a ſolid form, they conſtantly employ 
the Barbadenſis; and I doubt if any practitioner complains 
of the change that is put upon his preſcription. ' But paſſing 


this diſpute about the two ſpecies, I proceed to mention the 


effects to be, expected from the one or-the other, and ſhall 
ſpeak of them under the general title of Aloes, \ 


This is chiefly employed merely as 2 adidas to keep 
the belly - regular; and it hardly ever does more than 
produce one ſtool, which ſeems to be merely an evacuation 


of what may be ſuppoſed to have been preſent for the 
time in the great inteſtines. | It is remarkable that it does 
this in a very ſmall doſe. I have known innumerable 
inſtances of ' perſons who very conſtantly obtained this 
effect from one or two grains of aloes ; and it is (equally 
"remarkable, that though the doſe is increaſed to ten times 
the 
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the quantity, the effect is much the ſame, I have found 
. that hardly any doſe under twenty grains will procure a 
liquid ſtool, and when it happens, it is always with pain 
and griping; from whence we conclude, that though aloe: 
is more fit than any other laxative or purgative for diſcharg- 
ing the preſent contents of the inteſtines, it is never a 
medicine fit for producing any large or liquid evacuation. 


With reſpe& to i's ordinary operation, Dr. Lewrs has 
alleged that its effeQs are more permanent than thoſe. of 
any other purgative: but this we can hardly admit of; 
for we commonly find, that notwithſtanding the uſe, af 
aloes, the ſtate of coſtiveneſs will return at its uſual period, 
and that it is often neceſſary io anticipate this by the uſe of 

Upon this ſubje& of the employment of aloes, two re- 
flections are to be made: One is, that as aloes does not 
procure liquid ſtools, and diſcharges only the contents of 
the great inteſtines, it is probable, that though, from 
cauſes not well underſtood, it acts hardly upon the ſmaller 
inteſtines, and almoſt only upon the greater; and which 
may alſo be preſumed from the ſlowneſs of its operation, 
which is hardly in leſs than ten or twelve hours after its 
exhibition. e „ we; 


From this my ſecond reflection ariſes, and is, that as 
aloes operates eſpecially upon the inteſtinum rectum, there 
may be a foundation for the common opinion of its pro- 
ducing hemorrhoidal affections; and from the large and 
frequent uſe of aloes, I have had inſtances of ſuch effects: 
but we muſt at the ſame time obſerve, that from the 
moderate uſe, it is not a frequent accident, and does not 
lead to that nicety which ſome. praQitioners expreſs with 
reſpe& to the uſe of aloes. I have known inſtances of 
its ſafety even in hemorrhoidal perſons; and I am perſuaded 
that hæmorrhoidal affeQions are produced by .a coſtive 
habit, and its circumſtances above explained,” much more 
frequently than by the uſe of aloes. 


After mettioning theſe operations of aloes in the zu- | 
teſtines, we would enquire aſter its operation in the oo 
| _ venels; 


* 
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veſſels; and it bas been a common opinion, that it diſſolves 
or increaſes the fluidity of the whole maſs: and Dr. 
Lis alleges that this appears in the blood drawn from 
perſons uſing aloetics. This, however, appears to me im- 
probable. We have frequently ſeen the blood drawn from 
perſons uſing a good deal of aloes, and never could diſ- 
cover any change of its conſiſtence ; and if we can truſt 
to the experiments of SCHWENKE, aloes added to the 
blood drawn out of the veins ſeems to coagulate rather 
than to diſſolve it: and whatever may be in this, I would | 
maintain that the quantity of aloes taken in, can hardly 
have any ſenſible efſeQ on the whole maſs of blood. x 


The common opinion, however, has viewiled and it 
is alleged, that by its diſſolving power it proves an emena- 
gogue, and is hurtful in all morbid hæmorrhagies. Of the 
latter, however, I have no experience; and muſt ſay 
farther, that I have ſeldom found the emenagogue powers 
of this ſubſtance. If ever there be any appearance of 
ſuch a power, it is probably to be aſcribed rather to its 
operation on the rectum, communicating a ſtimulus to 
the veſſels of the uterus, than to its action on the maſs of 


On the operation of aloes, I have only further to add, 
that even when it is not to act as a purgative, it has an 
action upon the ſtomach. As it is a bitter, this will be 
readily admitted; and I have frequently found it to be an 
antiſpaſmodic, in relieving pains of this as, nd | 


Theſe are the operations of how and I am next to 
ſpeak of the forms in which it is employed: And my firſt 
obſervation is, that aloes acts as readily in ſubſtance as in 
any ſolution, and therefore this is never to be praCtiſed 
but for the fake of more convenient exhibition: and we 
have commonly found it operate in ſubſtance in a ſmaller 
doſe than the vinum aloeticum. It is remarkable that 
aloes hardly receives improvement by any addition; and 
our vulgar find as much effect from the aloes alone as from 
the pilulz aloetice. We are however of opinion, that 
© ſome benefit is obtained by ſome diviſion of the aloes before 
it is taken into the body, and that the extract of gentian 
„N 5 | is 


* _ 
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is properly enough employed; but I am perſuaded that the 


Edinburgh College have not done rightly in Wand 
the whole of the ſal polychreſtus from the aloetic pill. 


In the pilulz rufi the myrrh may be uſeful in | dividing 
the aloes; but we hold the addition of the ſaffron to be 


inſignificant : and we are certain that though this is added, 


the pilulæ rufi, in the ſame quantity, never youu more than 
the aloetic pill. | | 


Several praQitioners have thought of adding rhubarb to 
aloes, but to no good purpoſe that I can perceive, Aloes, 
as we have ſaid, operates in a very ſmall doſe ; but rhubarb 
hardly ever does; and therefore, in the pilule ſtomachice + 


Ph. Ed. the hack ſeems to be an uſeleſs addition: and 


I can aſſert from experience, that theſe pills never act but 
in proportion to the aloes they contain, and never more 
ſtrongly or certainly-than the ſame quantity of aloes taken . 
in the aloetic pill. We are of opinion alſo that the rhubarb 
in the elixir ſacrum is an uſeleſs addition; and I know 
from experience, that a brandy tinQure of Joes, to which 
ſome aromatic is added, does as much as can be expected or 
is ever obtained from the elixir ſacrum. 


We are of opinion that the aloes is never properly joined 
with the draſtic purgatives, as is done in the pilulæ co- 
locynthide cum aloe, and in the extractum colocynthides 
compoſitum : for if ſuch a medicine is intended to produce a 
liquid evacuation, the aloes is ſuperfluous; and if it is 
intended only to open the os the draſtics are unne- 
ceſſary. 


The only aloetic I hare now ih remark. upon is the noted 
elixir proprietatis, introduced from a very bad authority ; 
and the firſt remark | have to offer is, that the ſaffron is an 
. inſignificant ingredient; and another remark to be made is, 
that vpon account of the menſtruum employed by the 
Edinburgh College, 1 have never thought of employing 
it as an evacuant: but I have employed it often wich 
ſucceſs: in curing ſpaſmodic pains 11 the ſtomach ; and for 


| Os it better. to this Wen * 2 
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ſeem to have improved it much, by the menſtoum they 
have N in their elixir aloes vitriolicum. ee 


Fan | 
| Mack pains has been taken to aſcertain the 1 of 


wis genus that gives the root which the . phyſicians of 


Britain have conſidered as the ſpecies of greateſt value, 
and fuch as has been imported under the name of Turkey 
Rhubarb. Whether this may be exactly determined or 
not, I cannot clearly judge; and in the mean time, I do 
not think it neceſſary to proſecute the matter farther 
with any anxiety, as we have now got the ſeeds of a plant 
whoſe roots, cultivated in this country, ſhow all the proper- 
ties of what we conſidered as the moſt genuine and valuable 
rhubarb ; and which, properly cultivated and dried, will, I 
believe, in time ſuperſede the importation of any other. 


Tbe qualities of this root are that of a gentle el 
and fo gentle that it is often inconvenient, by resſon of 
the bulk of the dofe required, which in adults muſt be 
from half a dram to a dram. When given in a large 
doſe it will occaſion ſome griping, as other purgatives do; 
but it is hardly ever heating to the ſyſtem, or ſhows the 
other elſeQs of the more draltic purgatives. 


- The purgative quality is accompanied with ne 

which is often uſeful in reſtoring the tone of the ſtomach 
when it has been loſt; and for the moſt part its bitterneſs 
makes it fit better on the ſtomach than many other pur- 
gatives do. Its operation joins well with that of the 
neutral laxatives; and both together operate in a leſſer 
doſe than either of them would do fingly. | 


Some degree of ſtypticity is always evident in this. 
G rnb; and as this quality acts when that of the purga- 
. tive has ceaſed, ſo in caſes of diarrhea, when any evacu- 
ation is proper, rhubarb has been conſidered as the moſt 
proper means to be employed. I muſt however remark 
; — that in many caſes of diarrhœa no further evacuation 
than What is occafioned by the diſeaſe is neceſſary or proper,” 
and therefore the vulgar practice of employing” rhubarb 

: | N 
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in every caſe of this _ appears to me to be very in- 
judicious. y Ws 


The uſe of it however in many caſes of diarrhea may be 
proper; but analogy has by a. groſs miſtake transferred it 
to the caſe of dyſentery, to which its purgative quality is 
not well ſuited, as a large and improper doſe of it is ne- 


ceſſary ; and its times NS: if it takes * 
cer tainly be hurtful. 


The uſe of rhubarb in ſubſtance, for vheping: the « belly 
| regular, for which it is frequently employed, is by no 
means proper, as the aſtringent quality is ready to undo 
what the purgative had done; but I have found that the 
purpoſe mentioned may be obtained by it, if the chubarb 
is chewed in the mouth, and no more is ſwallowed than 
what the ſaliva has diſſolved. In that caſe it appears to 

me that the aſtringent quality is not largely extracted, and 
— the cathartic will operate as required: and 1 
muſt remark, that in this way employed, it is very uſeful 
to dyſpeptic perſons. Analogous to this is the uſe of 
rhubard in ſolution; in which it appears to me that the 
aſtringent quality is not ſo largely extraQed as to operate 


ſo powerfully as when the rhubarb was . in end 
— 


Water extras the purgative quality of FER very 
readily, but does not extract it ſo powerfully as to allow 
the doſe to come into a ſmall bulk; and therefore the 
infuſion in water is chiefly adapted to the uſe of children. 
Wine hardly extraQts it more powerfully z and both Col- 
leges have given up the uſe of this menſtruum. The only - 
uſeful ſolution is that made by brandy, which, if the taſte 
can be reconciled to it, is rendered better by the bitters 


added in the tinctura rhei amara, Ph. Ed.; but the bittere 


will hardly make up for the rhubarb being in n \pro- 
n than in the tinctura rhei dulcis. 


For the bf of rhubarb joined with aloes, Aber in a 
Jiquid or in a ſolid form, I have ſaid enough above in the 
article of aloes: and here to the young practitioner 


* 
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would remark, that the doſe of rhubarb is for the moſt part 
too bulky to come into the form of Pills. 


Tbe uſe of chabard ! in the alimentary canal, as a pur- 
N e a bitter, and in ſome circumſtances as an aſtringent, 
may be underſtood from what has been ſaid; and whether its 


operation in other parts of the el is to be e 
ſeems r 


By its colouring the urine, it appears to paſs | in part by 
the kidneys; but 1 have not perceived it to have any 
particular effe& there: and particularly, though I have 
often attended to it, I could never find that it PO 

any degree the ſecretion of urine. 


WT © 


„ the liver, and to be 
uſeful in jaundice; but I cannot wag By any foundation for 
this either in theory or practice; and I believe the opi- 
nion has ariſen entirely from the ridiculous doctrine of 


Ggnatures. 


11 has been fuppoſed that rhubarb may "Th a tonic with 
reſpect to the whole ſyſtem, or to particular parts of it; 
and accordingly it has been alleged to have been uſeful in 

diabetes; but our experiments here do not at all conficm 
this. 


- It has been alſo nd as uſeful in * as albus; 
but we have had no experience in confirmation of this, 
and cannot find it probable that the quantities employed 
ſhould, either by their tonic or nee power, 5 of 
any ſervice. 


bu 


PoLYGALA SENEKA. | wget, 
This is a medicine introduced about ſixty years 48 5 and 


as a new medicine, was then much commended for its 

great and ſingular power: but the eſteem of it has ſince fallen 
very much. I have put it into the catalogue of purgatives, 

as this is the only operation of it that is conſtantly vety 
evident; and perhaps all its other virtues depend upon this. 
Some difference is alleged to be between the bark and er 
0 


i 
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woody part of this root, and the latter is alleged to be quite 
inert. We believe this to be well founded; but the 'fize of 
the root, as imported into this country, has not allowed us 
to attend to this ; and in the ſmaller * we __ conant- 
ly taken the two parts together. 1 


It has been employed | in powder, in a ai infuſion, wy 
in decoction with water; and the laſt is the moſt frequently 
in uſe. The powder may be given from twenty to forty 
grains as a purgative but it is very ready to excite vomiting -. . 
and thereby prevent its purgative operation; which has 
occaſioned the decoQion to be moſt frequently uſed. - This 
is made by boiling an ounce of the root in a pound and a 
half of water till it is reduced to a pound ; and of this a 
table-ſpoonful or two is given every hour till ĩt operates by 
ſtool : This it commonly does after fix or ſeven doſes z pro- 
ducing three, four, or more ſtools; and this operation is 
repeated every day, or every ſecond. day, till the diſeaſe is 
cured. It frequently, at the ſame time with its purgative, 
ſhows its diuretic effects; and frequently, when 8 4 oa 
can be admitted, it excites a very free rage 


| This \modicine-was at firſt dtroduced as 2a cure for the. | 
bite of the rattle-ſnake, and by a ſuppoſed analogy was pro- 
poſed as a remedy for pleuriſy and peripneumony. It was 
accordingly for ſome time very much employed in America 
and for its good effects in theſe diſeaſes, we had from Ame- 

rica, France, and other countries many ſtrong teſtimonies ; 
but of late theſe have not been repeated, and I never knew 
of any inſtances in this country in which it ſucceeded, or 
indeed of its being truſted to without blood- letting. With 
reſpe& to the uſe of it at preſent in France, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that Mr. LizuTAuD, on the ſubje& of the in- 
flammatio peQoris, has not once mentioned its uſe ; and in 
his ſecond volume, where he was obliged to mention it as | 
an article of the materia medica, he has the following para- 
graph: “ 4 nonnullis primi ſubſellit laudatur in-cachexia et 
« hydrope ; nec deſunt qui illam pro egregio reſolvente in 
* — phlogoſi deprædicent, - penes oY 2 Nau. . 


The analogy from its ſuppoſed powers in jnfletamatery 


diſeaſes has occalioned its being employed | in cheumatiſm ; 
| and 


| 
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and we have had ſome inſtances of its being uſeful, e 
ue were er gere producing ſweat. 1 


Ne. Dovwany: of the Academy of Sciences n the 

teneka to be a cure of dropſy, and we have had ſeveral in- 
ſtances of its efficacy when employed ſo, as in the manner 
above mentioned, to operate both by ſtool and urine; but it 
bas alſo in many inſtances failed: and as a nauſeous medi- 
cine, which the ſtomach does not eaſily: TT OT 
* it en been often 3 An 


A 


GuensTa. | 
| very little in uſe, I have inferted this in my Ca- 
talogue my own experience of it. I found it firſt in 
uſe among our common people ; but | have ſince- prefcribed 
it to ſome of my patients in the manner following ; | order 
balf an ounce of freſh broom tops to be boiled in a pound 
of water till one half of this is conſumed, and of this 5 
doction | give two table ſpoc nfuls every out, till it 
by ſtool, or till the Whole is taken. It ſeldom fails to th 
rate both by ſtool and urine ; and by repeating this exhibi- 
tion every day, or every ſecond day, ſome W "3 
deen cured. 


The cineres i though employed by Sonn an 
and many others, have no advantage over Other baed: au. 
line ſalts. 


- 


CJAMBUCUS ET - EBuLvs. ” 


We put theſe together as ſpecies of the ſame genus, and 
of vety ſimilar virtues. I have hardly been acquainted with 
| them in practice, but my reſpect for Dr. SYDENHAM. en- 
gages me to-give them a place here. 


He has told us that s decoction of the middle bark of 
this tree operates bath upwards and downwards, evacuating 
a great quantity of water both by ſtool and urine; and by 
that means he had cured many caſes of ape 
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Somme ther praQiitiobers have recommended the ſame e- 


medy, and I have often thought of imitating the practice, 
but have been prevented, by being uncertain of the doſe; 
Dr. .SYDENHAM's three handfuls being a very uncertain 
meaſure :- and I could not truſt the ſpurious work of Bo 
HAAVE aſſigning the doſe more exactly, when I pereeited 


from ſeveral accounts that the operation of this medicine 5 


muſt be in a ſtrong degree, and that it has been often carried 


to a dangerous exceſs, 


Both the flowers and berries of the elder have been 
commended for many virtues, and I will not deny that 
they have ſome; but I can ſay, that in a hundred inſtances 
of their employment I could never diſcover their power 
and efficacy to be conſiderable, or indeed to deſerve any 


attention, 


41 


Or run Ricixi. b 


The ſeed which affords this oil may be made into av 
emulſion, and employed as a purgative. In this form it 
may be more agreeable to ſome perſons than the oil; but 


the doſe is not eaſily determined, the ſtate of the ſeeds, as 


imported from the Weſt Indies, not being uniformly the 
ſame. 'The oil, therefore, as obtained in the . Weſt Indies 
from the ſeed by expreſſion or boiling, is the medicine we 


very conſtantly make uſe of, and, when the ſtomach can be 


reconciled to it, is one of the moſt agreeable purgatives we 


can employ. It has this particular advantage, that it, ope- 
rates ſooner after its exhibition than any other purgative I 


know of, as it commonly operates in two or three hours. 

ſeldom gives any griping, and its operation is generally mo- 
derate, to one, two, or three ſtools only, It 1s particularly 
ſuited to caſes of coſtiveneſs, and even to caſes of ſpaſmodic 
colic. In the Weſt Indies it is found to be one of the moſt 
certain remedies in the dry belly-ach or colica pictonum. I 
have never found it heating or irritating to the rectum, and 


therefore have found it ſufficiently well ſuited to hemorrhot- 


Tue common doſe of this oil is a table-ſpoonful or half 
an ounce ; but many perſons require a double W 
| | there 


* 
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there is ſeldom any harm ariſes from a little increaſe of the 


common doſe. It is particularly to be obferved of this me- 


dicine, that if it be frequently repeated, the dofe of it may 
be gradually more and more diminiſhed ; and I know inſtances 


of perſons who, formerly of a coſtive habit, at firſt required 
half an ounce or more for a doſe, but after being frequemly 


repeated, they now find that two drams are enough at rt 
to keep their belly regular. | 


The only inconvenience we the uſe of this alias 
is, that as an oil it is nauſeous to ſome perſons ; and that, 
when the doſe is large, it occaſions ſickneſs at ſtomach for 


n rune after it is taken. 


To obviate theſe inconveniences, ſeveral means have been 


tried; but I ſhall not detail theſe here, as I can affert, that 


the moſt effeQual means is the addition of a little ardent 
ſpirit. For this, in the Weſt Indies, they employ rum; but 
that I might not withdraw any part of the purgative, I em- 

loy the tinctura ſennæ compoſita, or elixir ſalutis of the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. This, added in the proportion of 
one to three parts of the oil, and very intimately mixed by 
their being ſhaken together in a phial, both makes the oil 


lefs nauſeous to the taſte, «nd makes it ſit more eaſy on the 


ſtomach. 


With reſpe& to this oil, I have only one remark farther 
to make. As it is imported from the Weſt Indies, and eſpe- 


cially as procured there by boiling, it very readily acquires 
ſome degree of rancidity ; but if the patient's taſte and ſto- 


mach can, by the means above mentioned, be reconciled to 


it, this rancidity does not t ſeem to diminiſh the purgative 


quality. | ; 


SNA. 
This is a medicine of frequent uſe in Britain, which I 
have been much ſurprized at, as it is not agreeable either in 


its taſte or flavour; as it muſt be always in a bulky doſe; and 


as it ſeldom operates without a good deal of griping. In 


ſpite, however, of all this, it is ſtill in frequent uſe, which 
_ ſhows. 


P 4 ES 


virtues. 


9 o 
admit of.,, - 
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tows me how muck the mol part of prafikiohens ard fund. 
ed by imitation. habit, t ty witty 5 1 T . ny 
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qualities, it is till a purgative only without any peculiar” 


47 ae 


It is got conveniently employed in ſubſtance, as it muſt 
be 1 "Pally doſe AT than a dram or more, 1 
however, in ſubſtance, employed in ſome compoſitions, as 
in the eleQuarium lenitivum of hoth colleges. This tas: 
is in more frequent uſe than 1 would expe& ; but I have 
neither time nor patience to enter upon the criticiſm of 
this cor „which in many reſpeQs E think it might 


. 
N 


The fenna is more conveniently employed in falution than 
in ſubſtance. It is very conveniently Ne by water, 
but does not hear @ bailing beat, having much of its 2 
tive — cg diſſipated. To render it an. e 
purgative, that may operate without griping, it requires a 
| N leſs than four qunces ' - 

ſenna, which makes a bulky doſe. _ 


arge propertion of t 
of water to a dram 


though not ſo faulty in this reſpeR, is ſtill too much fo, and 
would be ſtill more, were it not for the ſubſtitution of jalap 
for rhubarb, which has been made in the two laſt editions of 
their Diſpenſatory, | 8 

As fenna, whether extracted by water or ſpirit, is ſlill 
liable to be a-griping purgative; 1 there are almoſt always 
ſome aromatics added to the infuſions of it, which, though 
they do not always obviate the gri ings are always uſeful in 
covering the flavour and taſle of the ſenna. What aromatics 
Vol. II. Gg 8 are 


f 
f 
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* * moſt fit for every . intended, we dare not deter- 
mine; but for ſome trials and compariſons we have made, it 

appears that, for covering the taſte and flavour, the coriander 
| ſeeds are the moſt agreeable and the moſt effectual; but if 

the purpoſe is to prevent griping, it is poſſible that ſome of 
the warmer aromatics, as cardamoms or ginger, may be more 


" 1 ; 1 
1a 1 4 941 ; 4 «7 1 


HzLLEBORUs NickR five MELAMPODIUM. 
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| ; $ BC [ITY | 1 ' LEES 
I have not found any body in this country who had ſo 
much faith in BAchik's tonic pills as to take the trouble 
of preparing them; and therefore we know nothing of their 
| ſingular yirtues. | FOE. nine , "* "1 e. Ki 5 : 


pon the authority of Dr. MzAav, the black hellebore 
has beth often, and 1 have ſeen it often, employed as an 

emmenagogue; but whether from the imperfe& ſtate of the 
medicine, from improper adminiſtration, or from other 
cauſes, I would not determine ; but J can aſſure my readers, 
that in many trials I have never found the emmenag 
Virtues of this medicine, nor have I met with any praQi- 
tioners of this country, though often trying it, who had 
better ſucceſs in this reſpect; and particularly, neither 
in my own practice nor in that of others, have I met 
With one inſtance of the power of hellebore in producing 


Cx 244 1 JAGSSES: (a6 4: n 

Here is a medicine more uniformly of the ſame condition, 
and of more certain efficacy. Even to the eye · ſight the 

entire root contains a reſinous part; and which can, in con- 
ſiderable quamity, be extracted from it by ſpirit of wine, 
leaving the reſiduum nearly quite inert. The reſin thus 
ſeparated is an acrid inflaming matter, which, thrown ww 
Ci ndb3n dt ifs £9:55 £6 „ f. EF 2 24%7 L ; t 8 
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the ſtomach, proves a draſtic purgative z but it is rendered 
milder by being divided by a triture with any hard powder 
before it be exhibited. It is certainly by its reſinous part 
that the entire jalap proves purgative, and in large doſes 
proves a ſtrong one; but as it is given in powder, the pre- 
vious triture, by dividing the reſin, renders the entire jalap 


a milder medicine than the reſin taken ſeparately. It may be 


given to perſons not very irritable to half a dram for a 
doſe, but leſſer doſes will commonly anſwer; and while it 


very certainly operates, it is commonly withdue violence, 


and often without griping. If it be well triturated, before 
exhibition, with a hard powder, and the cryſtals of tartar 
are the fitteſt for the purpoſe, the jalap will operate in 
leſſer doſes than when taken by itſelf, and at the ſame time 
very moderately and without griping. Except when given 
in very large doſes, I have not found it to be heating to the 
ſyſtem: and if it be triturated with a hard ſugar, it becomes 
in moderate doſes, a ſafe medicine for children, which in 
this form the * readily receive, as s the dow of UT hes | 
| vor little ta 


- While jalap may be thus rendered mild and ſafe, it Moy; 
iy "by Vein 1 in large doſes, and eſpecial by 
being Joined with be” rendered one of the [moſt 
powertul purgatives, either as a hy or as an anthel- 
mintic, and, if we miſtake not, with more ſafety than any 
of the other draſtic purgatives. 


Hitherto I have ſpoken of the jalap as exhibited in a 
ſolid form, but it may be conveniently brought into a 
nquid. It does not give out its purgative quality to water, 
which renders it therefore of no uſe in watery infuſions: 
but it is very properly extracted by a proof - ſpirit : and 
as this does not extract the reſinous part by itſelf, and 
only as mixed with, and diffuſed in the gummy part, the 
brandy tincture proves a tolerably mild medicine. Render- 
ed more agreeable by the addition of a little fyrup, I have 
known it frequemly given to children with great ſafety; 
and if I am rightly informed, it was the purgative employ- 
ed by the inoculators, who got their i 
| SUTTON, 


15 ae | We 


ruQions From | 
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We e above the tinqtura ſennz compoſita 
for certain put poſes, to be. mixed with the oleum neini; but 
we muſt now obſerve, that the tinctura e is Nees 
* mode, en ſame perpaſes. 


Se amoi 


| This is 2 medicine which is A* to us in very dif- 
ferent conditions, inſomuch 4 have known, different 
>. parcels of it at the difference of 200 per cent. in their 
prices. This muſt be owing to its frequent adulteratign.; 
and as we cannot ſuppoſe that our apothecaries are. always 
on their guard againſt this, the practitionets of this country 
have not employed this medicine ſo much a8 to allow 

me properly to report its effects. When it is genuine, it 
fans to be an uſeful purgative ; and though operating 
in a ſmall. doſe, it does not ſeem to be in proportion vio- 
lent. With reſpe& to the manner of uſing it, as in its 
compoſition it bas a conſiderable portion of reſin, upon. 
which its purgative qualities ſeem to depend, it may cer- 
tainly be rendered milder by being triturated with ſugar, 
ot cryſtals of tartar, as ordered in the Diſpenſatories ; but 
in any form it does not ſcem to have any advantage. over 
the jalap z and I m perſuaded that, either by itſelf or in 
compoſition, it will never come en into the W af 
this country. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. | 


| ' The becries of. this ſhrub are the only part of it e 
ed, and they may be employed in various ſtates; but the 
only one known to us, is that of tlie juice made into a 
ſytup, as ordered 1 in the Diſpenſatories. In this ſtate they 
are powerful purgatives: and, as both griping to the bow- 
els, and heating to the ſyſtem, they may be conſidered 
as of the draſtic kind, and accordingly they have been fre- 
quently employed as hydragogues. doſes they 
have been employed, by our vulgar as, ' common, purgative ; 
but che ſtate of the medicine, with the hazard. of its vio- 
lence and griping, will prevent their being uſed by refingd 


practitioners. 


3 ; ; As, 


Cray. XX. CA THART 1 C A. 5 
As, hvwever, the violence and griping of this thedicine 
can be commonly prevented, by 251 largely, duting its 
operation, of 5 mild liquid, I have known it 
uſed by perſons drinking goat- Whey. | 


Gaunocra. 


This; is a powerful purgative, and has accordingly been 
long conſidered as a chief hydragogue. For this purpoſe, 
however, it muſt be employed in a large doſe; when it 
commonly works with violence both upwards and downwards. 
Upon account of this violent operation, we have ſeldom 
employed it by itſelf, but have found, that in a few grains 
cl mi K be uſefully and ſafely added to doſes of jalap and 

omel. 


In this mannet I formerly practiſed with gamboge ; 
but of late I have thought of uſing it by itſelf. in the 
following manner. Obſerving that it was a purgative 
which paſſed through the inteſtines more quickly than al- 
moſt — other, I have judged that moderate doſes of it 
be repeated ſoon after one another with more ſafety, 
and with more effect, than by giving large doſes at once. 
Accordingly, I have given doſes of three or four grains rub- 
bed with a little ſugar; and repeating theſe every three 
hours, I have found it operate without vomiting or griping : 
and at the ſame time, after three or four ſuch exhibitions, 2 
great deal of water was evacuated both by ftogl. and urine. 
Although I have not yet had much experience of this ma- 
nagement, I have no doubt of its being adapted to the cure 
of dropſy with more eafe to the patient than in bers other 
manner of exhibiting „ e. | 


For a long time paſt the gamboge has been deb over 
Europe as 2 fitteſt and moſt effectual medicine for ex- 
pelling the tærnia or tape · wotm. Of this power L have had 
few opportunities, from experience, that could enable me 
to make any uſeful obſervations upon it; and I judge it 
beſt to refer my readers to Profeſſor Murrar's Apparatus 
Medicaminum for the moſt full and n inſormation 
on Wy ſubſe. | 


- E's 
. 
y To 
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To render my catalogue of .purgatives, complete, I have . 
inſerted. here two articles, Nicotiana and Veratrum. Of 
the former article, and particularly of its purgative powers, 
25 thrown into the reQum, I have treated already ; and of 
the latter I ſhall hy. a little here. 


141 


VERATRUM. 


"The London College, i in the edition of their | Dilpenſs- 
tory for 1746, as an officinal medicine, gave a tincture 
of this root, but they have omitted it in their laſt edition; 
and I am not ſurpriſed at this, as it is a vety poiſonous 
plant, which 1 would hardly think of employing even 
upon the authority of the eſtimable ConRaD * 8 


It is however poſſible, that ſuch an active ſubſtance may 
be uſeful in certain diſeaſes of the human body; and 
my very ingenious and learned friend Dr. SMYTH ; 


N properly tried it in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, which are 


commonly very refractory. He ſucceeded in two or 
three caſes: but his experiments have yet been few ; and 
in ſome of theſe he made, the operation of the medicine 


was ſuch as ſhows that it is to e, with a great * 
of caution. | ; 


 Cotocrwenits, ae. 

This is one of the moſt draſtic purgatizes ; and I have. 
never employed it but as it ſtood in certain compoſitions 
of the Diſpenſatories. Even theſe are much eſs: 1 in uſe 
than they formerly were. Upon the ſubject of the pilula 
ex colocynthide cum aloe, we made a remark which will 
alſo apply to the extraftum colocynthidis compoſitum of the 
London College; and with reſpect to both I would now add 
that as, in employing the colocynth, theſe medicines, are 
_ draſtic purgatives of no other peculiar virtues, I 1 we 
may A Io "_ more agreeable ben. * 


; 
7 * 4 * [4 1,7 IF 


Eta rrnton. 


This peculiar ſubſtance is variouſly 3 and: 3 
fore, in our ſhops, i is in different condition, When pro- 


_ perly 


ha 


= 


employed by itſel 
two to other purgatives, us ADRA 
yed it ; but __ is the effe& of it 


5. 


P 


h employed by SYDENHAM 


I have not known it 
and only as being added in a grain or 
and Lis rI em- 
in compoſition it is 


not eaſy to determine. If LisTzz's obſervation of its 


bei heating to the body be founded, I ſhould not | 
ing very heating to y A 
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Tun medicines ſuited to promote the ſecretion of 


- 


This is to be done FP TOTS the quantity of 
water in the maſs of blood; or, that remaining the fame, 
by introducing a matter that may be a ſtimulus to the kidneys. 


As when any quantity of water is taken into the body, 
we find this commonly, in the courſe of- twenty-four hours, 
returning to the ſame weight it was of before; ſo we con- 
clude that the water thrown in has paſſed out by the excre- 
tions of perſpiration and urine, and in general we find it pro- 
bable that theſe excretions will be very much in proportion 
to the quantity of water for the time preſent in the maſs of 
blood; whereſore, if the perſpiration be determined, an in- 
creaſe of the water preſent in the blood will occaſion an in- 
creaſe of the ſecretion of urine, which accordingly commonly 
happens: hid we commonly find that an increaſe of the 
quantity of drink is attended with a proportional inereaſe in 

the quantity of urine ſecreted. | ; 


This therefore is the foundation of the firſt means we 
have aſſigned for promoting 
quantity of water preſent in the maſs of blood may be dif- 
ferent from different circumſtances; but the part of 
theſe circumſtances are hardly under the direction of our art: 
and the only one which is very much ſo, is the quantity of 
liquid taken into the body by drinking; which being therefore 
the chief means in our power of increaſing the quantity of 

66 be conſidered as a chief means of 
| increaſing 


the ſecretion of urine. The 


cus, use Tie 


only the-ſegretion of yrine ; and accordingly. thi | 
al eripk hay. AR been coal i the chin Gros, 


There are, howpyer, certgin 957 of the body is wich 
it may be Joulfyl if NN increaſing the ſecretion 
of pring may be fe employed. It ſometimes happens. 
that the. mac ofthe ge infead of pſig of by he 


e af the cavities, giving ocraſion 
8 the he wel len fila diſcaſe ſe 


4 and in e b ſean: 


45 a eee e e 
. an ente may iocreaſe the effuſion 
mentioned, A AL ** iſeaſe. This ſuſpicion has. 


prevailed ſo — with pbyſicians as to lead them in ſuch 
op 19 enjojo a8 much 45 poſſible an abſtinence from drink- 

5 and it is alleged that rn ia an 
entirely cured the diſe 


We would not 2 inquire into the truth of this 
fat; hut from all we have ſeep or heard, we are confident. 
, it has bean 4 very. rate Occurrence ; and from the many 

we baye had of its being attempted with very little 
bang t, we are not ſurpriſed. at many ph e 
opinion that it ſhopld pat be attempted at al. 


4 is an extremely painfol meaſure, ag it cefifls he 2 
of N. which n attends this diſeaſe ; ad it 


2 that iy is not always neceſſary, as. the ten- 
uſion may have its limits, ſo that the whole of 
the the Tink taken in may not run off this way, but that a por- 
tion of it may ſtill paſa by the kidneys. So. far as this bap- 
Pens, the taking in af drink may be a ſafe meaſure; and ]. 

can. aſſert, that in ſeveral 7 of confderable dropſy, the 
quantity of urine, yoided was: nearly equal to the quantizy of 
drink taken in, which ſhows * nem: 
very proper meaſure. 250 


1 wonder, indeed, that 8 
jqined an abſtinence from drinking have not thought 5 4 
r | 
which certeihin wight be nearly determined by a comparifen 
- of the quantity, of urine voided in a tiven time with the 

* 1 

I NAaVe. 
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I have frequently made this compariſon, and found, that 
a very entire abſtinence from drinking, by diminiſhing the 
quantity of urine voided, allowed the ſecretories of the kid- 
neys to fall into a contralted ſtate, ſo that the quantity of 
urine voided'was ſtill farther diminiſhed, and, as J judged, 
tended to increaſe the effuſion, and thereby to aggravate the 
diſeaſe. In other caſes 1 found, that when a quantity of 
drink was taken in, a conſiderable portion of it paſſed by the 
ww gd and when, as ſometimes happened, that the quan- 

tity of urine voided was equal to the drink taken in, I con- 
 - cluded that the giving ſo 1 drink was a pen ſafe 
meaſure. 


To ilaltrate this matter farthir f cut ble that the 
water of the blood carrying the ſaline matters of it, by the 
nature of the animal economy is determined to the excre- 
tions, and particularly to the kidneys; and therefore, that 
drinks impregnated with faline matters are naturally deter- 
mined this way rather than by the preternatural effuſions 
mention. The fluid poured out by theſe effuſions is nearly 
inſipid; whilſt, though the watery part of the blood is by 
theſe withdrawn from the ſecretöries of the kidneys, yet a 
great quantity of the ſaline matter of the blood continues to 
paſs this way: and I therefore have been led to give for 
drinks, not fimple water, but always water impregnated | 
with ſaline matters: and I can aſſert, that water ſo im 
nated paſſes more R to the But than ee 
ioipid ar. N 


Thus water 1 with wege acids is not Fs | 
more grateful to the patient than ſimple barley- water, or | 
water - gtuel, but paſſes always in greater quantity in propor- 
tion to the liquid taken in; and it is commonly by attending 
to this that I have found, even in dropſy, the quantity of 
urine voided to be equal to the quantity of drink taken in. 


1 have thus endeavoured to explain ſome circumſtances i in 
which a total abſtinence from drink may be improper, and 
1 bave pointed out ſome in which the giving drink may be 
a ſafe meaſure; whence the avoiding of this ſhould not have 
been ſo univerſal a dale ve ſt _ been with the molt part ol 


2 
10 


Cnr. XXl,  DIURETICA J 
In arguing for the exceptions that are to be made from 
this rule, we have alleged that the taking in of drink is pro- 
per, eſpecially when we can find the quantity of urine voided 
to be equal, or nearly equal, to the quantity of drink taken 
in; and that we eſpecially found this to be the caſe when 
the drink employed was impregnated with ſome ſaline mat - 
ters, which determined it to go more entirely to the k 
and even to ſtimulate theſe to a more entire ſectetion. Re- 
flecting upon this, I perceived that I had omitted 7 | 
talogue of diuretics ſome matters which ure particularly well 
ſuited to the purpoſe of drinks, ſuch as fermented liquors of 
all kinds, when theſe are either weak in Wow TP or 
taken pretty — diluted with water. 


* 


Even . Wire if ue diluted ad ned w wht 4 
portion of vegetable acid, have been found to ſtimulate the 
kidneys, and to make a proper part of the ordinary drink. 
It was alſo an omiſſion amongſt the diuretics not to mention 
the milk of the non-ruminant animals, and of the other 
milks, their produQs of whey and butter-milk, a 
when theſe ure in their moſt acid ſtates. 

1b 4211 ghee 

To finiſh what relates to the giving of drink f in droply, 
I muſt obſerve, that whenever we can perceiye' that the 
quantity of urine voided is equal to the quantity of drink for 
the ſame time taken in, I hold it to he ſaſe to allow as much 
drink as the patient may deſire; and I have no doubt that, 
by ſuch indulgence, the diſeaſe may be oſten entirely cured.” 
There are indeed many inſtances of the diſeaſe being cured 
in this manner, as in the caſes" given by Sir Gene: 
BAxzx in the Medical Tranſsétions, in thoſe 
Dr. MiL MAN from ſeveral authors, and eſpecially in the in- 
ſtances en by that ne n from Mou * 


I can give none from abe but one e felt 
under my obſervation. A woman labouring under an ana- 
ſarca was accidentally directed. 20 drink a mineral water, and 
that in conſiderable quantity. By this her urine was greatly 
ima and * * Nr en, , As 15 | 

Fron my own din I can obſerve, that + FERRY 
thought it abſurd in nn to employ-diuretics while they 

enjoined 


\ 
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enjoined an abſtinence from drink, which i» vnd fle ay 
means of conveying theſe diuretics to the kidneys: ſo when - 
ever I employ diuretics, I at the ſame time adviſe drinking 
freely; and I am perſuaded that drinking largely fas often 
contributed to the cures I have made. | 


| Having thus mentioned the . 
promoting the ſecretion of urine, before I proceed to the 
other means that may be employed, e 
mentiqn. the chief elne of i this ae very" 


| As it ſeems to be the purpoſe of nature to carry out by 
this ſecretion the ſaline matters that, by the nature of the 
animal economy, are conſtantly generating in the maſs of 
Wards ſo, by increaſing the ſecretion, we carry out thoſe 
flins matters, which, rom certain cauſes, abound more 
Any in the eſe of blend, | 


Soch e ſyperabundavee. of {alive matter in the Mood I 
' ſuppoſe to take place in ſcurvy and accordingly we find; 
that increaſing the ſecretion of urine is the chief means of 
curing that diſeaſe. | 


U ſcurvy 
—— — —— —— — — ſo the in- 
creaſe of the ſecretion of urine may be a means of curing 
many diſeaſes ; though. we 9.099 adp-46- print; own thaks 
e ths mapbe cored 


Tube ſop ; an-acrimony, or, what I j to be the 
| ſame thing, a ſaline fiate of the fluids, has been often aſſumed 
at random, without evidence ; and even in caſes where it 
was certainly exiſting, there are certain acrimonies which 
do not readily paſs by the kidneys, and therefore diſeaſes de- 
pending upon them „ ee eee e 
the ſecretion there, | 


Hence it is that the increaſe of this ſecretion may 
prove a remedy in ſo. many caſes as we ig fagpate it 
On the other hand, it is to be obſerved that as there is a ba- 
lance, between the perſpiration and-the ſeeretion of urine, ſo 
RS A CIs 
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be a matter which nature has intended to paſs eſpecially by the 
perſpiration, if this is retaivedi hy increnſing the ſecretion of 
urine, diſeaſes may be produced: and even if the increaſed 
ſecretion of urine ſhould diminiſh the vantity of wat 
which ſhould paſs by the ſkin, the ſaline matters whi 
ſhould paſs that way by their being leſs diluted, may be 


more ready to ſtick in the veſſels of t t 
pie caſio 16 dee of dn. n e 


ih 


Another effect of an increaſed e a urine may. be 
conſidered as merely the evacuation of the water or watery 
parts of the blood, which, when largely increaſed, „way ex- 
cite an abſorption from the cavities, in which a pretervatural 
accumulation of ſerous fluid had taken place. Thus it is 
that an increaſed ſecretion of urine has often proved a cure 
of. drapſy: and for. the conduQ of this, by either one means 
or another, enough has already been ſaid above; for 1 doubt 
much if any diuretic medicines will ever be very. effeQual 
without being accompanied with an' increaſe of the i 
the ae the taking in of drink. 


F. to OY 44 01 
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We, begin with thoſe taken from. the vegetable ki 
and. muſt introduce them by -obſerying, that in making; the 
Catalogue, I have been more dire&ed by my complailance 
to the writers on the ſubje&t than by my own opinion 
and. experience. The moſt part of the diuretic. vegetables 


mentioned by writers are of lil | wer andere. ar. 
played yed with very little Wen ah 7 


But, to ſpeak of particulars, the firſt IM EDT are the 
Umbellate, the power of which reſides eſpecially in gg; es 
ſeeds 3 but we have never found; any of them powerful. 
The. Os dauci Glveſtris has been commended as a diuretic; 
but we have ſeen it employed in ealculous caſes, in conſider- 
able quantities, and for a great length of time, e 


2 
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found its diuretic power anyviſe remarkable. «4 
. of the plante fillatz have been commended : 28 b. 


t none of them deſerve our notice except the 


Rvunia 


td c—_. 
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This root paſſes ſo much by the kidneys as to give its 
colour to the urine; and in paſſing that way it may be 
ſuppoſed to ſtimulate the | ſecretories :.” and indeed it hz 
been repreſented, as ,a powerful diuretic, I have ſeen it | 
Frequently employed as a ſuppoſed emmenagogue ; but its 
diuretic powers did not always appear, and never to any 
conſiderable degree. As in the many experiments made 
with this root on brute animals, it, has always appeared 
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berries often take a La ſrom the leaves of the plant, it 
vin Aways require ſome caution in employing any part of 
a plant which is taken from an order of a very porfonous 
ene 557 eee wor eee een eee 
PTTL nerf rar iid 4d noe '1 


[73 1 ; | 8 
The Bardana, Gramen, Lithoſpermum, Ononis, Aſparagis, 
Enula' Campana, are all ſabſtances which ſeem to paſs in 
ſome meaſure by the kidneys ; but from frequent experience 
we can aſſert, that their diuretic powers are hardly ever to 


. 


F : 1 * 
de taken notice of. . 
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In the catalogue of diureties I have inſerted the Aſarum, 
for the fake of this remark, that it is doubtful if any of the 
ſqppoſed. diuretics in ſtimulating the kidneys ſhow any ſpe- 
cific power; and, on the other hand, many which do ſti- 
mulate theſe organs ſhow the ſame power with reſpe&'to 
every other excretofy to which they are applied: and hence 
it is that every emetic or purgative ſhow upon occaſion 
their diuretic powers. This ſeems to be all that is neceſſary 

| | | to 
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5 employed in this intention alone, . 


acrid matter, wh 
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to be ſaid of the Aſarum, Geniſta, Nicetians,, and. Genet, as N 


inſerted in our catalogue of diuretics, as theſe are ſeldom 


a Rf 45 1124 
* 


3 His th recent fate Contains an acrid matter, 
which like other acrids paſſes, at leaſt in part, by the kidneys, 


and in proportion excites the ſecretion there; but it can 


ot Pepper Condo ana in ſuch quent ® to 


become a powerful diuretic. 


4712 


pen the ſame ground of their containing a great 46 of 

l pur more or leſs by the kidneys, I 
have inſerted in my liſt the Perficaria and Ranunculus, which 
have been commonly marked as diuretics. | They N 


however, as ſuch been hardly employed in, practice; and 
that for the ſame reaſon I have given with reſpe& to the 


arum, that we have not yet learned how they. can be intro- 
duced in ſuch quantity into 45 . AS, 9, become 


b 4 *» * 4 
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| powerful in the kidneys. 
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| We have employed only the ſtipites or lender. ood of 
this ſhrub ; but as we have collected them they come out 
very unequal, ſome parcels of them being ver mild and 
inert, and others of them conſiderably acrid, . 9 5 the latter 


ſtate we have employed a decoction of them in the cure of 


rheumatiſm, ſometimes with advantage, but at other times 
without any effect. Though the dulcamara is here inſerted 
in the catalogue of diuretics, it has never. appeared. to us as 


powerful in this way; for in all the trials made here, it has 
hardly ever been obſerved to be in any. meaſure. ee | 


Dis ITALIS. 


The powers of this plant as a diuretic are now 8 
by numberleſs experiments ; but upon what ſort of operation 
theſe powers depend, I am at a loſs to explain. Whether it 
be by a ſpecific ſtimulus applied to the kidneys, or by a 
general operation upon the ſyſtem, which particularly affeQs 
the kidneys, does not appear very clearly. . The ſmall doſe 


in which Us digitalis commonly Oy makes it difficult 


to 
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to ſuppoſe that w much of that dofs can go to the kidne) 
a5 to be à conſiderable ſtitnulus to theſe organs; and on t 
other hand, the effects of that doſe on the Fs lach and 
meeſtines, and eſpecially its effect in -diminiſhing the fre- 
quency of the pulle, are certain proofs of a general r 

tion opon the ſyſten. 8 


have introduced this FT * abs of n my readejs 
may proſecute the enquiry ; but 1 do not take any pains at 
preſent to decide in the queſtion, becauſe J do not perceive 
chat eirher opinion can Have any influence upon pr 17 pl 


This, ed. from all ſpeculation, muſt be e (abliſtied 
by experience. With reſpect to this | could with to la 
down . rules for the proper management of this n 17 


eine ; but I will not attempt it, becauſe I can 7 my 
reader to'a more ptoper meals of inſtruction by referring 
Hic 10 the treariſe of my very ingenious and learned friend 
Dr. Wirurxtxwo on this ſubje&, which is a treatiſe in 
many perſons hands, and, in my opinioa, ſhould be in the 
hands of N en of phyſic. 


I cannot however quit this ſubje& of the digitalis without 
obſerving, _— rc with regard to its operation, 
which I have above, may occaſion the eneral ac- 


count of the operation of diuretics which I ven 
above to appear leſs complete ; 45, beſides the kae 
quantay of water in the maſs of blood, or a ſtimulus par- 
ticularly appfied to the kidneys, there may be a medicine 
which, by a generaf operation on the Proms may promote 
che ſecretion of urine. My candour obliges me to mention 

this; but 1 do not find myſelf at preſent | in a condition to 


proſecute the enquiry. 


Rutk KT Sa8ina. 
' Theſe two plants, as well a3 the general title ot Amara, 
| ue beer inſerted in my catalogue of diuretics inadverterit- 
ty; for I do not find, either from writers. or from my own 


experience, ee for Ae, a diuretic virtue to | 
theſe plants, | 


* Scitr 4. 
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Tbis is 8 root which from the od cnt times has 
been celebrated as a diuretic ;. and, under a proper manage- 
ment, it ſeldom fails to operate more or leſs as ſuch. = 
has not however any ſpecific power, as it ſeems to? be 
univerſally ſtimulant with — to every ſenſible part or 
excretory to which it is applied. It readily ſtimulates the 
ſtomach, and proves emetic, as we obſerved above, when 
ſpeaking of it under that title. When it is ſo managed 
as to paſs) the ſtomach, it ſlimulates the inteſtines, and 
proves purgative; and ben carried into the maſs. of 
blood, it is generally, and I believe juſtly, ſuppoſed to 
ſtimulate the mucous glands of the lungs, and to Pee an 


een . B34 281 3, ** 


When! it * — fo anvaile — Bets we can readily 
underſtand why it ſhould prove a diuretic; and I would add, 
that probably it has ſomething in the nature of the acri- 
mony it contains, that ſuits it to be taken up by the ſeroſity, 
and thereby to paſs readily by the kidneys, ens its aeri- 
mony therefore increaſes the, nrg e eee 5, 


This actually happens, and has rendered it at t an times 
noted ns a diuretie. 


This effe&, however, does hot days 3 becauſe, 
if it be thrown into the ſtomach in ſuch quantity as to 
prove emetic or purgative, it. is thereby prevented from 
reaching the blood - veſſels and kidneys ; and therefore, to 
obtain its divretic effects, we muſt avoid its emetic and 
purgative operations, Which may commonly be done by 
giving the quills in ſmall doſes, to be repeated after proper 
intervals only: and I have found, that by accompanying the 
ſquills with an opiate, the emetic and purgative operation 
of it may be avoided, and Want it may be dn, more 
entirely to the kidneys, | 


A certain writer has 4 has the Hans, <FeQts of 
the ſquill is not to be expected unleſs it ſhows ſome opera- 


tion on the ſtomach. This may perhaps be founded; but I 
Vor. _ Hh underſtand 
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' underſtand it no other ways than that ſome ee on 


the ſtomach is a teſt, and a neceſſary teſt, of the ſquills 
being in an active ſtate; in the ſame manner as we are only 
certain of the activity of mercurial FORE when ey 
have ſhown ſome effeQ | in the mouth.” 5 


b 1 have dann pee that * the cui . | 
ſtrongly in the ſtomach an inteſtines, that the diuretic 
effects were lefs ready to happen 3 and therefore, as the 
ſquill contains an acrimony that is in part very volatile, and 
which is moſt ready to act on the ſtomach, that therefore 
the freſh ſquill, by {i more upon the ſtomach, is leſs 
certainly carried to the Lille ys n it ws their W 
ek in ſome ne n . 


CAA 


It is on 59 account that the cried oil wi more bo 
quently employed than the freſh. We muſt not however 
miſs to obſerve here, that the drying of the fquill is a buſi- 
neſs that requires much attention, as it may readily be over- 
done, and thereby render the ſquilt. entirely uſcke(s': And jt 
is to be obſerved alſo, that the fquill may not only be ren- 
dered inert by the firſt drying being too much, but that the 
dry powder, if kept long in a dry air, OP alſo in time loſe 
wa i its power. | 

This overdrying of the ſuit, 5 in one way nodtbilaer; "A 
pens more frequently than our apothecaries are aware of ; 
| and has led me to allow, that ſome operation on the ſto- 
mach, ſome nauſea excited by the fquill, is a OE teſt 
of the aQivity of the Faulen of it employed. FI 


DN When the ſquill is in good condition, to avoid its opera- 
tion on the ſtomach and inteſtines, I have ſaid it is proper 
to give it in ſmall doſes, to be repeated after long intervals 
only ; but it is proper to obſerve here, that when the diſ- 
eaſe requires a repetition, the doſes of the ſquill, as they 
are repeated, may be gradually increaſed, and the intervals 
of their exhibition made ſhorter; and when they come to 
be tolerably large, it is then that an opiate may be conve- 
niently employed in directing the operation of _ ſquill more 
| cr to _ . . 
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I the cafes of dropſy; that is, when there is an effuſion 
of water into the cavities, and therefore that leſs water 
goes to the kidneys, we are of opinion that 4 neutral ſalt 
accompanying the ſquill may be of uſe in determining this 
more certainly to the kidneys : and wheneyer it can be 
perceived that it takes this courſe, we are perſuaded that 
it will alſo be always uſeful, and generally ſafe, during the 


exhibition of the 8 to increaſe the uſual Tg * | 
drink.” | 


$34 


It may by A i Whether the diuretic 6 operation Vi ; 
ſquills may not be aſſiſted by ſome mercurial preparation 
given at the ſame time? And when there is any appear- 
ance of the medicine going to the kidneys, it cannot be 
doubted that the mercury, as ſtimulant of every excret 

to which it is applied, may here alſo be uſeful. Accord- 
ingly it has been a frequent practice to join mercury with 
ſquills; but I doubt much if the common praQice of em- 
ploying calomel on this occaſion be proper.  Calomel 
determines the ſquill more certainly to operate by ſtool ; 
and unleſs the cure of the diſeaſe is to be truſted entirely 
to purging, the calomel may readily prevent the "diuretic 
operation of the ſquill. We have therefore been of opinion 
that the leſs purgative preparations of mercury were ror 
ſuited to the purpoſe; and we are diſpoſed to judge that 

the ſolution of the corroſive ſublimate, which ſo often by 


itſelf goes to the e ue be more on than any 
other: 


"After" treating of the fouills, it ſeems proper to ads "notice 


of a title inſerted in my Catalogue that has ſome affinity 
with the ſquills; which | is that Ks * 


n | ; 8 


All of theſe ſeem to contain an actimbny; which al 
by its nature to be determined to paſs off by the kidneys ; 
and the ſpecies Allium ſarivum or Garlic, which. poſſeſſes 


the largeſt portion of this acrimony, has been, ee N 
brated as. a diuretic. 


„ m2 5 I hare 
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1 have. treated of its other virtues pretty folly abore ; ; 
| and have only. PH add here, .that when. it is taken into the 
ſtomach in its freſh and recent ſtate, it almoſt always, ape» 
rates a5 2 3 and I am well perſuaded, that in ſeveral 
1nftances, of my pts ice it has contributed to the cure of 
dropſy 3 but 1 LY not been ſo happy as Dr. SYDENHAM 
was, 5 find the diſeaſe cured by garlic atone.. Practitioner 
have been of opinion, that _ garlic is moſt effeQual, 
when by its being taken in an entire ſtate, as explained 
above, it has been left to the ſtomach to 1 the more 

Ene +, 1 5 


After the alliacee 1 muſt take notice of — ſubſtances 
which have much affinity with theſe ; and ent in the 
an we Wy, 5 the article of ay 


GR os E. 


Theſe contain a volatile acrimony, very much akin to 
that of the alliacez, and like theſe ſeemingly diſpoſed to 


paſs off by the kidneys ; * have therefore * RP 
Wee as diuretics. 


There is however a conſiderable 1 in this reſpe& 
between the different ſpecies of this order of plants. In 
the leaves, ſtalks, and flowers, and ſometimes in the roots, 
the acrimony peculiar to the order is not very remarkable, 
and they ſhow little power as diuretics ; but in others, 
eſpecially in their ſeeds, and ſometimes in their roots, the 
acrimony is very conſiderable ; and ſo far as it can be intro- 
duced to the kidneys, it is a powerful diuretic. , This 
ſtronger acrimony, however, is ſo ready to inflame the 
ſtomach, that hardly ſo large a quantity of it can be intro- 
duced as to prove a powerful diuretic, or io be depended 
upon in dropſies, where a large diſcharge of urine is re- 
quired. The entire ſeeds may indeed, as we explained 
above, be introduced in large quantities, and are in ſome 
_ meaſure extracted by the ſtomach, ſo as to be in ſome 

meaſure diuretic ; but never ſo much 85 to ac in * 7 
very powerfully. | . 
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There remain of the Catalogue of vegetable Giaretics 
tro articles to ba _— notice v of; 1 ue _— WAA" 


* * 
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With reſpe& to the balſamica, as L have ſaid above that 
all of them have for their baſis a turpentine,” ſo it may be 
preſumed that all the balſams may have the ſame diuretic 


quality which we find in the moſt ſimple turpentine. ''This 
we have ſaid befote to be commonly determined to the kid» 


neys, operating there more or leſs as a diuretie ; and therefore 


the general title of Balſamica is properly enough inſerted in 


our Catalogue. I muſt however obſerve with regard to 
them, that they carinot poſſibly be introduced into the 

in ſuch quantity as to operate powerfully in 208525 diſeaſes 
requiring a large nn of urine. 


The diuretie ſubſtance afforded by en which has 
been the moſt taken notice of, is the eſſential oil obtained 
by a diſtillation with water. In attempting the cure of 
ſciatica by this oil, I have frequently obſerved its paſſing 
by the kidneys, and promoting the ſecretion” of urine ; but 


it can never be introduced | in ſuch e as to be powers | 
ful in this way. 


'This obſervation applies to the oleum DES which 
has been often employed as a diuretic; and it will readily 
appear, as this oil is drawn from the- terebinthinate ſub- 


ſtance: of the juniper, it can hardly ps more yoo than 
that: drawn from the Ir. e ſell: 


- On the ſubje& of the 3 I hk pike 3 
opinion which I have in ſome meaſure explained already 
in the article of Benzoinum, amounting to this, that the 
acid found in the benxoine exiſts in the oils of turpentine 
and of the other balſams; and that upon this particularly 
depends their diuretic virtues. It is therefore that ſeveral 
of the ſubſtances inſerted under the title of the Stimulaatia 
Refinoſa- might have alſo been inſerted in our Catalogue of 
diuretics: but their power is not ſo er 28 td de- 
ſerve our attention here or in practice. 


Having | 


1.4 
| 
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HFaving now mentioned the ſeveral mn diureticy, I 
am next to ſpeak of thoſe taken from the animal kingdom; 
and thoſe firſt on, our attention are the 
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The acrimony of this inſeQ, and, whnn pe ito: the 
Kio, its inflammatory nature, which may be readily carried 
ſo far as fo raiſe a bliſter, is. well known to all the world; | 
and the eſſects of its rubefacient and bliſtering powers, in 
the cure of many diſeaſes, ate known to every praQitioner, 
Theſe effects, however, ate not to be taken notice of here. 
As they may be the effects of other inſetts, and of many 
vegetable ſubſtances, they are to be conſidered as a general 
remedy, none of which I propoſe to take into our treatiſe ; 
and it is only the powers of the cantharides When taken into 
the body, and n as an ben N n Im 
to conſider. 


The cantharides when internally, e in ſubſtance « or 
in ſolution, if in a certain quantiy, they may be conſidered 
as a ſtimulant and heating ſubſtances and I have had occa- 
ſion to know them, taken in large quantity as an aphrodiſiac, 
to have excited violent pains in the ſtomach, and a feveriſh 
ſtate over the whole ws fo 

The i e ö to „ 40 only i ina coucen- 
trated ſtate; for taken in moderate quantity it is ſo much 
diffuſed in the fluids, both in the alimentary canal and in 
the maſs of blood, that it ſeldom; ſhows any effects on the 
general ſyſtem. But this ſeems to be almoſt peculiar to 
this ſubſtance, that, given even in moderate quantity, it 
very readily paſſes io the kidneys ; and from circumſtances 
which we cannot explain, it ſeems to be there united 
with a certain portion of the urine only; and being thus 
in a concentrated ſtate when carried on to the bladder, they 
give a conſiderable irritation and inſlammation to the neck 
of it, in conſequence of which a frequent ſtimulus to the 
| voiding of urine, and a painful difficulty in the voiding of 
it ; ſymptoms very well known to * medical mga! — 
the title of Strangury, ate produced. ö + St 
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In explaining this very peculiar effect of cantharides, I 
have infinuated a theory of their being united with a certain 
portion of the urine only, and of their being thereby in 2 
more concentrated ſtate, which will not perhaps appear clear 
to every body; but that there is a foundation for ſuch rea- 
ſoning appears to me very ſtrongly from hence, that the 
effects mentioned are prevented by our p jt 900 —_— 
more e und much diluted. | 

It was proper for me to hays with an account t of this 
frequent operation of the ſubſtance of cantharides.; but it 
does not properly touch the medicinal dane of them, 
which J _ — now 1 8 „ n 


| From the effects mentioned, it is ſafficiemly — tbit 

the ſubſtance of the cantharides goes to the kidneys ; and it is 
with much probability ſuppoſed, that ſuch a ſtimulus applied 
there muſt promote the ſecretion of urine. This effect, 
however, does not always in fact appear; and Dr. Surrn 
CARMICHAEL aſſerts, that in his frequent exhibitions of 
the tincture of cantharides, he never once obſerved the 
ſecretion of urine increaſed. In many inſtances of a 
ſtrangury produced by the application or exhibition of can- 
tharides, | have not found, though I have often enquired 
after it, the quantity of urine ſenſibly increaſed : And how- 
ever it may be explained, though the ſubſtance of cantharides 
operates often upon the neck of the bladder, it may be 
doubted if at the ſame time it operates upon the kidneys ; - 
as, along with the ſtrangury ſo often occurring, I have never 
met with pains of the backs or other r ob: an b 
of the kidneys. 5 4 


From theſe on it — be doubted ic cantha- 
rides have properly any diuretic power ; but the. authority 
of the late eminent and learned WERLHOF. cannot be de- 
clined. In the Commercium Literarium Norimbergenſe, 
WERLHOF gives a remarkable inſtance of the diuretic 
power of cantharides, and informs us, that he had frequently, 
experienced the ſame in dropſy and other diſeaſes ; and upon 
ſuch an authority I can no . e of nm Lav in 
<ueſtion. r 


It 


"A 
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It however may be conſidered; whether the obtaining 
the diuretic effects of cantharides may not depend upon. 
that adminiſtration of them which WzrLHoF employed; 
He gave a grain of powdered cantharides for a doſe, and 
repeated this every four hours; and it was only after the 
third doſe, that 2 ſuppreſſion of urine, of many days 
ſtanding, began to yield: and | will give the reſt of what 
relates to this ſubje& in his own words, Operum pag. 699. 
< Poſt tertium granum fluere urina parum grumoſa ſan- 
«© guinolenta, dein pituitoſa, tandem limpida coepit, cum 
oe dyſuria. Continuavi, quia ſymptomata cetera ſtatim 
© mitigata ſunt, medicaminis uſum, ad nonam uſque doſin: 
* quo facto magis magiſque, et tandem largiſſime ad 
plures in dies menſuras fine febre, dolore, prodiit 
« 'arina' Iimpida, imminutis ſymptomatis omnibus, ſen- 
22 e ſola 7 N remedii par ge condone er _ | 

4% que ſanus vivit.” 2 1. 


Buy aceidental circumſtances. I have myſelf been pre- 
vented from imitating this practice; and I was leſs intent 
upon it becauſe Wien Max, the editor of WZRTUOr's 
works, in a note on this ſubje&, obſerves that WerLnoy 


himſelf did not continue the uſe of ade in 3 
and other antes, 


Alt akin; ieee u roar neceſſary to 11 before 
my malen. | 


Cantharides have been frequently a in the cure 
of cutaneous diſeaſes, and are for this particularly recom- 
mended by Dr. Map; and as they may juſtly be ſuppoſed 
to paſs by perſpiration as well as by urine, the. inſtances 
given of their utility may be very true. My learned friend 
Dr. Surrn CARMICHAEL, amongſt other attempts 
which he thought of for the cure of cutaneous diſeaſes, 
very properly thought of trying the camharides. In one 
caſe they proved a remedy; but in ſome others, though 

wen in large quantities, they entirelv failed; and, ſo oy * 

en the experimen bas * been . forthes> . 


ln avother_diſeaſe. the cemberides_ have been — | 
employed, and that is in a gonorrhœa and * For 
their 
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their efficacy in ſach caſes, we- have the teſtimony. of the 
ſame reſpeQable phyſician Wzrunor. His: words, in 
the page of his works, above referred to, are the follow - 
ing: Dedi- in gonorrhoa in ſubſtantia ad granum unum, 
& duo, tria, cum oſſis ſzpie drachma, et pro efficacia 
5 obſervatione, continuavi ad plures dies, et minori id cum 
% moleſtia fieri obſervavi, quam fi pro more Bartholing, _ 
«6 Lifteri, et aliorum 1 . | von * infuſio 5 

« 10 vino mes ne” 73 


His ee 9 tells vo, that Wazimon: did not 


continue this practice, as he had found out a ſafer method | | 
of cure. FF 


Wy ws the * of 1 in 5 — cure of 
gonorrhea and gleet, to be by inducing ſome degree of in- 


flammation upon the urethra, * practice SG 
ar doubiful rr. 


# : 
MitLtzeeD®. a 


Theſe inſeQts, like many others, contain a "lee ed 


, mony, which is ſuppoſed to go to the . * e 
diuretic. 


* 


What large quantities might do I dare not 3 
but I can join my teſtimony to the account of Dr. Lzwis, 
that | have known a large quantity, that of a hundred, 
given twice 'a-day, without any ſenſible effect upon the 


kidneys, and without any effect in curing the diſeaſes 955 
which On were given. | | 


| Sares DrvzeTIEr. 


| Theſe, in the printing of my Catalogue) ſhould have 
been ſeparated from the foregoing articles by a proper 
ſpace, as they cannot be properly um under the titles of 
Wann "06h e HIP" 


e ph h08 aha e | 
in . 6 ee, d. „eee 7 
80 e nature 
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nature of the animal economy, that all ſaline bene 
received into the maſs of blood ſhould ſoon paſs out again 
by the excretions, and particularly by that of urine, it 
will be obvious that, as all faline matters are more or leſs 
ſtimulant, they muſt all of en, in paſſing by wn 4 
be more or leſs diuretic. ' 0 


Accordingly their power in n is a matter 4 conhs 
mon experience; and all of them may be employed as 
diuretic medicines except the volatile alkali, which cannot 
be introduced in the I mers = to u. much i 
on the kidneys. | | 


I be acids, in their concentrated ſtate, cannot be amine; | 
but by being largely diluted with water, or watery liquors, 
they can be admitted in conſiderable quantity: ard in this 
diloted ſtate they ſometimes prove powerful diuretics. The 
foſſil acids, however, can hardly be admitted in ſuch 
quantity as to produce any conſiderable diſcharge of urine; 
but the vegetable acid, in its various forms, can be taken 
in more largely, and prove very uſeful, particularly by 
rendering watery liquors more agreeable as drinks, and 
by conveying theſe more u ve to the kidneys, 95 ex- 

l above. ; 


The weld falts, Sbetker formed of acids and alkenes, 
or of acids and earths, are all of them divretics in ſo far 
as they reach the kidneys; but many of them are at the 
- Tame time laxative cathartics, and their operating by this 
quality commonly prevents their diuretic- effects. Theſe 
therefore can only be obtained by the exhibition of neutrals, 

when they are given in ſuch ſmall doſes as cannot act upon 
the inteſtines, and when theſe doſes are repeated at certain 
intervals only ; ; but even in this way I could hardly ever 
render the diuretic cffeQs 'of neutrals, even — of nitre, 
f conſiderable. , 8 5 | 

4 ' 


There is at's a hens Vat pat if eee more 
certainly diuretic than any other, and has therefore been 
intitled Sal Diureticus. it is very poſſihſe that ' this ſalt 
be more active in Ae läsey than ſome others, and 
Tr I have ſometimes obſerved it to be ſo; but with 
Oy 
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reſpect to it in general, I muſt declare, that tho 
the exhibition of it in various ways, I could 2 


its diuretic effects remarkable, or fit to be depended upan. 
_ a 1 — of dine * 1 | 


Ts. eodcluds. this fin, pon, are the fixed an. 8 


ſalts that have been eſpecially depended. upon as diuretics. 
It has been the vegetable fixed alkali. only that I have 
employed, and have ſometimes obtained its diuretic effects in 
a remarkable degree; but I have often alſo been diſappointed 
of thele: and I was not ſurpriſed at this, as I believe that 
the alkali is almoſt always rendered neutral in the ſtomach ; 
and in that ſtate they could have no other effect than that 
of other neutrals, which I have juſt now e as 
commonly inconſiderable. Mai 


It is however ſlill a es of fad, that alkalines * 
upon occaſion, ſhow their diuretic power; and upon the 
ſuppoſition juſt now made of their neutral ſtate in the 
ſtomach, their conſiderable operation as diuretics is not 
eaſily accounted for. On this ſubject, however, I ſhall - 
offer two explanations. One is, that the quantity of alkali 
thrown into the ſtomach may be more than the acid there 
can neutralize ; and therefore, that ſome portion of it may 
reach the kidneys in its alkaline ſtate, and prove there a 
more powerful ſtimulus than any neutral ſalt would be. It is 
upon this ground that I find a large quantity of alkali to be - 
always SET to ow diuretic effects. 


Another ae of the powers of alkali i in producing 
theſe, is the following: As the acid of the ſtomach may 
be preſumed to be of the nature of the fermented acid of 
vegetables, ſo an alkali joined with it muſt form a regene- 
rated tartar, a ſal diureticus, or kali acctatum ;z and if this 
be leſs purgative, and more diuretic than other neutrals, 
while it is alſo conveyed to the blood-veſſels in larger 
quantity, we can underſtand why, from theſe circumſtances, 
the fixed alkali may often appear diuretic. With reſpect 
to its operation as diuretic, I have another conjeQure to 
offer. I have commonly. found it prove diuretic when 
given with bitters, as was the manner of Sir Jour 
PRINGLE; and 1 have imagined that, as the bitters are 

. abſorbents 


* 
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Par Il. 
abſorbents of scid, they might abſorb ſo much of that 


preſent — InP r 


3 
4 EW. * 


. 


J have now are add on \ this late, that « as 2 


may be often prevented, 


reaching the 


ing, 
kidneys ; ſo their diuretic effet may be often'more certainly 
fecured by giving an opiate at the ſame time: and for the 
utility of this grades, ſee Dr. * on mo en * 


Dropſy. 


After the divretic falts, I have ſet dow in my tend 
the Sapo Albus Hiſpanus; but after what has been faid 


"I... 


a * 


above with e e eee eee d rr 


reflections here. 
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Uxozs this title I comprehend. all the medicines ſuited 
to promote a diſcharge by the ſkin, whether. it be by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration or by ſweat. In the common lage of 
writers, the term of Diaphoretica is applied to thoſe 
only which promote the inſenſible perſpiration and thoſe 
which occaſion ſweating they diſtinguiſh by the term of 
| Sudorifera, or Sudorifica: but as, in the medicines ranged / 
by authors under theſe titles, we can find no difference but 


in the degree of force, or what ariſes from the manner of 


3 we comprehend the whole under the title 
of Diaphoretica, and ſhall employ this term only, though 


the effe cdu of the medicine may be often the — 
4 14 92 


We ſet out wth the following propoſition. 


All of the Gaphoretice operate either by exciting the 
force of the circulation, or by exciting the action i of the 
extreme veſſels on the ſurface of the body only; and theſe 


two — o nnn 
together. 


The 3 which operate in theſe. Go wk are 
properly the diaphoretigs we are to treat of ; but there are 
various circumſtances of the body which may produce theſe 
effects, and there may be medicines which produce theſe 
general circumſtances of the ſyſtem, which may be, though 

> «6m # 67 <8 4 Y +. 3 £3 | 5 4.4 Jv” not 


* 
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not arialy, named Diaphoreties ; but they are the proper- 
diaphoretics we are only to treat of here. 


With reſpeCt to the operation of theſe, as the water of 
the blood paſſes out by urine or perſpication, ſo the quan- 
tity of theſe excretions, as ſaid above, wilt be in propor- 
tion to the quantity of water for the time preſent in the 
ma's of blood; and the paſling of it by the one excre- 
tion or'the other will be determined by certain circum- 
ſtances of 1 which | it ORE us here to 
conſider. 


The general force of the circulation, and the activity — 
the extreme veſſels, are what determine to, and ſu 
both perſpiration and ſweat. The latter circumſtance, he 
-aQivity of the extreme veſſels, may depend upon the heat 
of the air applied to the ſurface of the body, or upon cold 


applied, whilſt the . is by f or ek Wen 
as a vigorous amet . 990 


The 3 to the kidneys/ fe knee to dent foe 
che ſaline ſtate of the ſeroſity fitted to paſs by that ſecretion, 
- whilſt the ſituation of the kidneys is fitted for a Yay vr wag 
ſecretion of the watery ants of GI mem 
a 5 
Whether there are any parts of * 20 of blood which, 
| eue exciting the general circulation, are particularly 
fitted to paſs by the ſkin, I cannot poſitively determine; but 
am diſpoſed to think there are none ſuch, as the fonQion of 
perſpiration does not appear to be « AN a Jo but 
e eee DIRT 


1 * 
1 
hs © 


The * of the axdilent veſſels may ibs add 9 
beat, friction, and ſtimulant ſubſtances applied externally ; 
but it is difficult for me' to conceive that any medicine, 
without affecting the general circulation, can be conveyed 
to the extreme veſſels ſo as to at on theſe only, or ſo 
univerſally on TR as in re; W W ou _ 


| be ſuppoſed. 
2 


Prom de bee of 4 is faid, — rer u. 
the are no diaphoretics Amy to be fo called, that * 
inter 
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internal W acting upon the organs of perſpiratioß 
alone; and if, 2 it appears that the action of the 
extreme veſſels is excited without any increaſed action of 
the general powers of circulation, it muſt be by medicines 
acting upon certain parts of the ſyſtem, which, by a conſent 
of nerves, can excite the action of theſe extreme veſſels, 


When we are therefore to ſpeak of. the particular medicines 3 257 


enumerated under the preſent title, we are to f 
of them under the i idea of their. being be 10 ee 2 
acting upon the general cireulation or upon the e | 
veſſels: only, and in either caſe under a certain adminiſtra 
tion, But before entering upon this laſt circumſtance of 
adminiſtration, and to explain wherein it conſiſts, it is ne- 
ceſlary to obſerve, that under the moſt powerful determina- 
tion to the ſkin, we find that a certain application of heat 
to the ſurface of the body, without any aſſiſtance from 
powers internally applied, is ſufficient to produce ſweating; 
and that external cold applied can almoſt certainly prevent 
the ſame, tongs, conſiderable Xo 5a are I from 
within. : ets . 
- The 3 of heat . to 'the ſurface of 2 
body, and the avoiding of external cold, are circumſtances 
ee. N W to ren the prin of ſu- 


ifics. 


Theſe circumſtances may be W by the heat of the 
air applied, as in what is called the. dry bagnio, or by in- 
creaſing the heat of the ſurface by previous warm bathing, 
or by accumulating the warm effluvia of the body itſelf upon 
its ſurface. - This laſt may be done by ada, up the 
body very cloſely with ſuch coverings as may both prevent 
the eſcape of the warm effluvia ariſing from the body itſelf; 
and may at the ſame time prevent the acceſs of external 
cold; the theory of both which contrivances is, we * 5 
commonly underſtood. 


To favour the operation of abet anothie means may 
be joined, which is, the taking into the ſtomach a quantity 
of warm liquid, which not only excites the general circula- 
wa wy run ” the conſent of the PP on the 


. 5 


Ie 
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furface of the body with the ſtomach, excites the Gios of | 
thoſe vellels which pour out ſweat. | 


Thefe two means of covering up the body very dat, 
and taking warm liquids into the ſtomach, are what we call 
| the ſudorific regimen ; which will often alone anfwer the 
purpoſe of exciting ſweat ; is often neceſſary to the opers- 
tion of fudorifics ; and will always fender "their ©peration 
| more complete and permanent. | 
7 "Wang thus, as well as we can, explained the . 
Gaphoretics in general, and the meafures proper and often | 
neceſſary in their adminiſtration, we would hog youve | 
their general effects upon the ſyſtem.” 


© To this purpofe we fax, that as their nee been | 
depends upon their exciting the action of the heart" and 
arteries, and thereby exciting the impetus of the blood in 
every part of the ſyſtem ; ſo they may be uſeful in all caſes 
in which the circulation is languid, and when the powers 
of it are inert. This is ſufficiently evident in general; but 
the application of it to particular diſeaſes is — un- 
certain, for it is difficult to determine in what circumſtances 
the praQice may be ſafe. The languor of the'circulation 
way be owing to the diminiſhed energy of the brain, from 
cauſes acting eſpecially in the brain itſelf; and in what 
_ caſes the increaſed action of the heart and arteries will re- 
move theſe cauſes, and reſtore the energy” of the brain, b 
very uncertain. f 


For exumple; in what caſes of deploy and pally the 
action of the heart and arteries may be ſafely increaſed, it is 
difficult to determine: and | am perſuaded, that in very few 
inſtances of theſe diſeaſes the practice is admiſſible; and 
that, for the part, it is ready to do much harm. 


When the effects of the d EI energy of the brain 
appear, eſpecially in the ſtate of the circulation, the apply- 
ing of a ſtimulus to the heart and arteries/may ſeem to be 
more ſafe and proper; but it is difficuſt to give the due 
meafure to ſuch a ſtimulus, fo as to render it both fafe 


and _— ; and we n find that tonics and 
exerciſe 
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exerciſe are both ſafer, and at the ſame time commonly: mots 
call u 

to * 


effeQual. In that general loſs of tone which we 
Cachexy, tonics, rather then Ms. | are n 
hg remedies... 4 


When. therd are any fixed obfiruAions in hy make) nde 
ſyſtem, it is difficult to determine when the increaſed i impe- 
tus of the circulation is capable of overcoming and remov+ 
ing thetn ; and much random judgment has been produced 
on this ſubjeQ, while it us very evident, that when ſuch 
increaſed impetus 13 not capable of ee e the aaron 
tions it » likely to prove very hurtful. - 


Wben it happens that the action of a. 
ries is already conſiderably increaſed, it will be readily ſup+ 
poſed, that medianes which increaſe the ſame would be 
improper; and fo far as they operate only by inereaſing the 
action of the heart and arteries, they may certainly be 
hurtful: but as nature has intended that the effecls of the 
increaſed impetus of the blood ſhould be obviated by the 
flowing of ſweat; ſo, when the operation of ſudorifics, 
eſpecially of thoſe ating upon the extreme veſſels alone, 
produces this effect, it is poſſible that this ſweating may not 
only render the firſt operation of fudorifics ſafe, even in caſes 
where the impetus of the blood was before preternaturally 
=. — may arr inc a means of removing the 
cauſes of that preternaty ne e « remedy of 
eng "Iv 


This leads to the confideration of the esc and benefit 
of ſweating in fevers and phlegmaſi. In the former, we 
do not doubt but that ſweating, anybow excited, may ſome- 
times, prove a remedy; but it is at the ſame time extremely 
doubtful whether it can be ſuch when it is excited by medi- 
cines aQing upon the heart and arteries 3 and we are certain 
that ſuch medicines are generally huriful. But on the other 
hand, when the ſweating hes been brought on by medi- 
cines which act upon the extreme veſſels only, as theſe 
remove the ſpaſm of the extteme veſſels which ſupports the 
fever, they may be s cuts of the diſeaſe. I am clearlyof 
opinion, that ſweating, dy ſuch remedy, may in moſt caſts 
W 
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bn certain fevers, in which i it is ſuppoſed that are 
tagion which had produced the diſeaſe continues to be diffuſ- 
ed over the ſyſtem, and that the cure of the diſeaſe depends 
upon the expulſion of this matter, it has been propoſed to 
eure ſuch a diſeaſe by copious ſweating. Such is the caſe of 
the plague; uchich has been very univerſally treated dy ſuch 
a remedy; and without having had ſome experience in the 
diſeaſe, I cannot preſume to condemn the practice but I have 
many. doubts to propoſe with reſpect to it, and that is 
enough to be ſaid here, where the diſcuſſion could not be 
' properly, introduced. We cannot however diſmiſs the ſub- 
ject without obſerving, . that CnExxor, an experienced 
practit ioner, and one of the lateſt writers, is of opinion, 
that the copious ſweatings formerly practiſed are by no 
means neceſſary;; and that the judicious DE Mzxrrxs, 
who; writes of the plague of Moſcow 1771, does not uu 
= (ng one of the remedies to be ede, 295 


10 the caſe of the phlegmaſiz, Were is more difficult in 
tos he: propriety of ſweating; but it may in ſome 
meaſure be determined in the ſame manner, that is, accord- 
ing to the means of bringing it on. By heating, and what 
may be called inflammatory medicines, it is certainly im- 
proper but by medicines aQing upon the extreme veſſels 
alone, it may be more ſafe. As we have however found, 
that ſweating, even by the moſt ſimple ſudorific regimen, 
ſometimes. ted ' inflammatory” diſeaſes,” we muſt ſay, 
that it is to be employed with doubt and caution. At the ſame 
time, however, the effects of Dover's powder in theuma- 
tiſmſhow, that ſweating i is not only compatible with, but may 
prove a remedy in a very inflammatory ſtate. of the ſyſtem. 
We muſt however conclude:with obſerving, that what are the 
circumſtances of the particular phlegmaſi that may 2 
Kae againſt this practice are not en Wee 
A 2% Mt 70. ee, 2:1:51175 $64 41; | VBW Si 
Medicines which promote. the diſcharge by he kin may 
be ſuppoſed to be remedies in the (diſeaſes of that part of 
the ſyſtem, and they may probably be ſuch; but the Aline. 
von au pathology of cutaneous affeQions are with me ſtill 
WORK involved 
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involied in ſo mueh obſcurity, that I am not able to ſpeak 
with any profiſion ut ceargels.ns. the ſuljeR,; T nizndeo 
ore rl > m0! roa v; 4119vno095 nana ad 
It may lapped; when.certain actimanies are diffuſed 
over tha whole. ſyſtem, that ſweating may he a probabls 
means of carrying them out ; and upon this ſooting it hay 
been ſuppoſed, that ſweating, by certain very powerful ſudo- 
rifics, may be a means of curing the lues venerea, and it is 
alleged that it has actually proved ſuch. But it is not ne- 
ceſſary at preſent to enter. into the diſcuſſions. either of the 
fact or the probability of it, as it is in few we" that we 
N tecourſe io the N D r 
m9 0 BY | | MM; - iT vet) * 2215 
- It { eben lupguſed that ing like cabs FOR era 
| codons; may occaſion an abſorption of ſerum from the 
cavities in; hich it has been accumulated in the various 
ſpecies of dnopſy :; and in · ſome inſtances this ſeems to have 
happened; but it does not Happen ſo readily and conſtantly 
as to render the practice preferable to the other. practices 
1 ee be ee for the ſame n # 
8 41 7 ns 00 vi: to ff A 20 7 


PARTICULAR" Sta PHORETICS, 


r Thete ate arranged in my Catalogue according as wy 
ſeem to act eſpecially upon the heart and great arteries, or 


as we ſuppoſe them to act mare; eſpecially upon the extreme 
veſſels; and I have begug 10 Faverate thats: * _ 
2 to aQ in.the DES ; gall: cons 

Theſe way all be allowed 1% . 8 han: nd. arte - 
ries here enumerated: but in this they are of very different 
degrees of force; and many of them are ſo weak; that 
without great aſſiſtance from a' ſudorific, regimen, they are 
not capable to excite ſweat. Such are the Calndula, Cres . 
cus, Dulcamara, Salvia, Scordium, Saſſafrat,  Serſapatille 
all of which, with very little choice, may be n 
but without any advantage that I can perceivce. 


OE 


There are other medicines in my liſt which are: more 
powerful, and require leſs-;affiſtance of the ſudoriſic regi- 


n. ſuch 3s the Alkali, wine, and alcohol, 4 
12 
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che eſlentiul oils, or the aromatics from which theſe are 
obtained. The volatile alkali, in moderate quantity, may 
de often conveniently employed for aſſiſting the fudorific 
tegimen ; and the ſame may be ſaid of wins and alcohol! in 
moderate doſes: but they ate in danger of going to excels, 
and in large doſes ate to de conſſdered in another l 
The e dolls, of the 'atomigtics from which xhey are 
grawn, are of the heating and inflammatory kind, and may 
de employed ſometimes us diaphoretie 5 but: I 
by any Ve Thr "Why porpole'of Fearing. © £ 


> 
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8 The Contrayervs and Serpentaria are ee ſtimu· 
luants, eſpecially the Nha wi; and both have been employed in 
fevers IC 4 debility? prevalled ; but with bat pro- 
priety ſeems d me very doubtful. I am perſuaded that wine 
may always "ſuperſede the ſtimulant power of theſe medi- 
Uses, and that debility is better remedied by the tonie and 


antiſeptic . . _ 11 9 bark than dy any 
_ Ninawlants:” 947 * 9 4 Of 4s 
e r db bool f ddt Cm dle 

On the ſubje& of * Contrayerrs and hats, 1 
Mar A traſcribing, the. id oF the N Dr 
Manvany.' 


* 5 Auer er" ſeiphntariz Vi & 
5 
« tiſepties lavdatas, in febribus putridis, ſolummodo 
vites defietunt, et guide rariſpene adhibes ; experientia 
edoctus, illas corpori ingeſtas minus prodeſſe virtute un- 
« —_ qualem experimenta in lagenis vel ollis inſti- 


« tuta"{pſisnefſe demonſtrant, quamvi ealefaciente ndeere. 
* Putredivis humorum arcende et 


r ſolus abſolvit” coftex 'Peruvianus, et ubi cardia . 
elt, vinum zwteris anteferendum m 
in « gore he has this ſtrid ure on two — Rngtich | 
4p hn went „ Huor HA et Pace, qui has radices 
Eonitnendant; ven ſectionem initio harum febrium 
e ſuadent, et it ſtatu morbi vires -Niczalyntibes: excitare 
66 tentant.“ | 
"SO n fd Tut Bf be * a 
Of Ai eh#'diaþtidfeties Wet may be * wa an 
is omen cinta I hold 6 
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the moſt valuable, as it affords, a 222 
entirely to the extreme veſſels, and ſeems to ſtimulate 

exhalants more in proportion than it does the. heart a 
great arteries. By this means it is both a more ſafe 
mort eſſectual ſudorific than thoſe which ſtimulate 
latter almoſt only. It is op this account chat it may be 
juſtly conſidered as more effeQual than other .ſudorifics in 
the cure of the lues veneres ;; and it is probably upon the 


fame ground that it has been found ſo RON n 
nnen nen e 43 


e thus conſidered the ſeveral deten hes 
operate by G the powers of the general circulation, 
muſt now ſpeak of thoſe which operate more eſpecially, or 
almoſt only, * the extreme veſſels. 


In making up my my Catalogue I dodge of inſerting in this 
place 1 ſtill think 1 . e it and 
therefore ſhall ſpeak of tt here. 6 3 nd 


hb es] into the flomach, it is a powerful. means of excit- 
ing the aQion of the extreme veſſels; and with the aſſiſtance 
of e e e, it may ” VE for 
exciting ſweat. | 5 


Gans and his 3 followers, 3 as 1 thoſe of 
the 16th century, ſeem to have made much uſe of cold 
water, and frequently for the purpoſe of exciting ſweat: 
but in more modern times, - ſuch practices, ſo. far as 
know, have been ſeldom followed; and therefore, with 
reſpect to the effects or propriety of them, I cannot pro- 
perly give any opinion, but muſt adviſe my readers to con- 
ſult the Galenic writers, particularly LoMnivs, upon/the 
fubjeQ; and further, to conſider two paſſages in CELsug, 
in Chap. VII. and IX. of his third book, which mention the 
exciting ſweat by a quantity of cold water thrown into 
anne . e e 


Aber thas 8 fir Page ie Pl I pros 
ceed to mention the other articles of wy! Sade which 
act eſpecially upon the an * 


441 nee : 4 
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Tbe firſt are the Acid Salts, of which, the foſſil ſpecies 
may be employed, but cannot be conveniently throun in ſo 
ſuddenhy as to be well adapted to ſweating: and therefore 
the vegetable aeidt have been more commonly employed. 
Of theſe the fermented acid or vinegar has been conſidered 
as the moſt effectual; and a whey made with a large 

oportion of vinegar proves commonly a; very effee- 
l It has therefore been ſuppoſed, that vine - 
gar has 4 power of attenuating the fluids; but this, upon 
the doctrines laid down before with reſpect to attenuants; 
cannot be admitted: and we maintain that its ſudorific power 


'*, Gepends entirely upon its refrigerant: power in the ſtomach, 


analogous to what we are to . 292 en ta other ſaline 
diaphoreties. ln 6 2qt. or Men 
SH” M037! 75-254 nogqy ne eme 
| 1 SALES NeEuTR, | 
| Theſe are evidently; with: a proper P 
toes, and have been frequently employed as ſuch. For 
the uſe of nitre in this way, ſee Dr. Deere 8 Ob- 
ſereations; Need 17995 of ferry; ou wag.” 


For the ſudorific powers of the fats 3 — * 1s 
de Sale Ammoniaco; and it appears from Bo ERM AA, that 
the ſal dizeſtivum, or febrifugum ſylvii, has been employed 
to the fame purpoſe. In mentioning theſe ſudorific neutrals 
I need hardly add, that the ſaline mixture of neutral, formed 
of an alkali joined with the native acid of vegetables, is pro- 
oy yer in favouring gas FP 1 N 1 ne 


Aurinonivn 


we band aid above that this medicine, 6 as it 
always does, more or leſs on the ſtomach, by that operation 
excites the action of the extreme veſſels. This is often to 
the degree of exciting ſweat ; and whether for this purpoſe 
certain preparations of it ate more fit than others, I would 
not poſitively determine. In the caſe of fevers, we are 
clearly of opinion that our nauſeating doſes have the belt 
effects when they produce ſome 7 RED and that when the 
antimonial alone does not readily do that, it ſhould be ** 
A. Tony: neutral ſalt joined to it. * 


_— 
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In'other caſes, as of rbeumatiſm, or other inflammatory 
diſeaſe, the antimonial may be more certainly and properly 


determined to excite ſome wu, Wenn joined With 
worm wi leſs of opium. MY: vi * Homia Bas 2 


obe £ 46 212d Döbilge thagqery 5 7 
a n think I ſnould n | 
ral title of Emetics ; as, from tlie analogy of antimony; 'we' 
conclude, that all emetics are at the ſame time diaphoretics, 
2 may very anger be employed for . 3 | 


"$238 C4 3 3 444 4 * Rech 115 N 7 21 
ib e f *7 FO 39 33 
| A $1951 #6 Ori. n ny2d n ec 
ie ſubſtance has been at all times conſidered as a pow- 
erful ſudorific; and there has hardly been any celebrated 
ſudoriſio compoſition that has not has this as a chief-ingres 
dient in it. Though Lhave treated above pretty largely of 
the medicinal qualities of this ſubſtance, it is (till pr 
conſidered here; and the queſtion that eſpecially occurs to 
us, is to explain eg bh hes SRL: ene of e 
pech cps. 
nu 1077 5711. Das 18 A. ige 8 
To this purpoſe-we ſhall allow, that the ſtimulant: power — 
opium in exciting ihe action of the heart and arteries, maß 
have a chief part in its producing ſweat; but I maintain that 
opium does this more readily, and more ſafely, than any 
ſtimulants which operate in the ſame manner: and this may 
be accounted for, and in my opinion can only be accounted 
for, by ſuppoſing that opium with its ſtimalant at the ſame 
time exerts its ſedative powers. i 


Theſe muſt eſpecially affect the parts moſt diſtant from 
the ſenſorium, which are the extreme veſſels every where. 
It manifeſtly diminiſhes the activity of theſe veſſels, and 
therefore ſuppreſſes all excretions; but even this muſt. be 
with ſome relaxation of their tone and tenſion, whence they + 
may more eaſily yield to the increaſed impetus of the blood 
in the great veſſels. In this manner we account for the ſu- 
dorific powers of this ſubſtance ;. and we preſume that it is 
conſiſtent with all the ſeveral operations and medicinal qua- 
lities of opium which we have mentioned above, and which 
it is not therefore neceſſary for us to repeat here. 


11 
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[When this is given in large doſes it comment induc | 
ſleep, and almoſt as certainly occaſions a profuſe ſweat. te 
is therefore properly conſidered here ay a ſudorific; and its 
operation is explained by the ſame reaſoning we have juſt 
OO San Catoginn. In its turn the con- 
| fderation ME os cheque eee 


In the catalogue of diaphoretics there are two articles 

which I have not yet taken notice of; and I doubt if they 

ſhould have been inſerted. The firſt of theſe is Camphire, 

which, with a ſudorific regimen, might perhaps be em- 
ployed: But in the frequent exhibitions of it which I have - 

been acquainted with, I have not obſerved- its tendency ta 

excite ſweating ; and en it was whe PING in- 
ſerted in my liſt. | 


* 


kbe other article I. ſhould take notice of 2the Hydrar- 
gyrus. This certainly reaches the extreme veſſels, and 
excites their action; and the moſt acrid preparation, the 


_ corroſive ſublimate, ſometimes excites ſweating : but neither 


this vor the other preparations ate given-intentionally for 
| this purpoſe; nor in my opinion could they be conveniently 
employed as ſudorifics: which muſt always operate more ſugd- 
c 
. | 
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. Teen are ih n 5 
firual diſcharge which occurs in the female ſex.—A ſet of 
medicines the moſt unfaithful; and very frequently * 


pointing our expektations from them. 


"Ph eee weh des a el. 
dern, particularly the former, mention many medicines as 
ernmenagogues ; ard 1 have employed a great number of 
theſe recommended by them: but I have been ſo very often 
diſappointed of the wiſhed-for effects, that I have ventured 
to alſege that the ancient writers had not on this ſubj 
ſpoken from experience. Theſe diſappointments which 1 
have met with, I find to have alſo happened to my fellow- 

praQtitioners ; and I have not, amongſt the molt ex erĩenced, 
found any one who does not acknowledge his failures in 
employing the etmmenagogue medicines recommended by 
writers; nor who does not own, that he cannot almoſt in 

any cafe of artienotrhoea, with much confidence, prone 
ſdeceſs in curing i e = 


. 
— 


What is the foundation of this failure, it is not 4 to 
aſſign; but I judge it to be owing to this, that we have not 
Jet found out a medicine which has any ſpeciße power in 
ſtimulating the veſſels of the uterus: A farther, to explain 
this, I muſt make a few remarks: upon the nature the 
menſtrual . LY —_ 


gen" 1 inne 


* \ 


LT, 


z 
* 


uterine diſcharge it depends upon an increaſed action in the 


Chapters of the Fourth Book of my Firſt Lines, from which 
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= ſuppoſe then, that in conſequence of the gradual evolu- 
tion of the ſyſtem, at a certain period of life, the veſſels of 
' the uterus are dilated and filled; and that by this congeſtion 


theſe veſſels are ſtimulated to a ſtronger action, by which 
their extremities are forced open, and pour out blood. 
According 16 this idea it will appear that I ſuppoſe the men- 
ſtrual diſcharge to be upon the footing of an active hæmor- 
rhagy ; which by the laws of the œconomy is diſpoſed to 
return after a certain interval, and which, after ſome repeti · 
tion, may, by the power of habit, be determined to return at 


regular periods. 


This is my general idea, which I think may be ren- 
dered applicable to all the various phenomena ; and: acci- 
dental , occurrences which happen with reſpe& to this dif- 
charge. It would not however be proper to enter into ſuch 
an explanation here; and for my preſent purpoſe I am to 
make uſe of one circumſtance only : This is, that as in all 
active hzmorrhagies the flowing of blood depends eſpecially 
upon the increaſed action of the veſſels of the part, ſo in the 


veſſels of the uterus, : 
Jo apply this more particularly, we muſt obſerve, that the 
interruption of this diſcharge is in two different ſtates ; one 
of which is, when the menſes do not flow about the time of 
life that is the moſt uſual with the ſex; and the other is, 
when the flow has been eſtabliſhed at its uſual periods for 
ſome time, it is by certain cauſes interrupted, from return- 


ing at its uſual times. Theſe two ſlates are. well known 
under the titles of the Retention and the . the 


menſtrual diſcharge. The firſt ſlate, that of retention, 
we ſuppoſe to depend upon ſome weakneſs"of adion in the 
veſſels of the uterus; the other, of ſuppreſſion, we ſup- 


poſe 10 depend upon ſome, conflrifion, in the, extremizies 


of the ſame. veſſels, which, prevents their yielding to the 


Mie & 332 
of them. ' _ 12 
7 9 _ 
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314. F 4 1 800 — . 5 : 6 | 
uſual impetus of the blood flowing in the larger portions | 


The whole of the above remarks might perhaps have been 
omitted here, by referring my readers to the VI. and VIII. 


they 


chr, XXIII. MEN AG. GA. 
they may ſtill take the doctrine more fully; but in an 
introduction to the Medicamenta Menagoga, I thought 
it neceſſary to give the general doQrine ; which amounts 
to this, that the medicines which are to be employed in 
both the ſtates. of amenorrhœa are chieſſy thoſe, which 
ſtrengthen. and increaſe the Gion of the. veſſels of the | 


uterus: And, with this explanation | proceed now to, make 
_ ſomeremarks upon 5 


PARTICULAR. EMMENAGOGUES, * 
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ot ud ei hade trected/in/its ares . nat the 
ge and there too we have made our PT —u 
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PR Pray and have there inſinuated, that they have ſeldom 
or never anſwered my expectations in practice as emmena- 
gogues; but I have ſaid that there may be ſome fallacy i in 
my experiments, and certainly I could not ogy: * 
amp 0 ſo much as to omit them here. 


is 
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I muſt ſay the ſame with reſpe& to this e but! 
have given aboye my reaſons for ee that it is 2 
medicine for the moſt part inſignificant, _ 


; * 1 
* n 911 . 
o * . 


CASTOREUM. 


Of this alſo I have treated above as an antiſpaſmodic, and 
perhaps that virtue is a good reaſon for introducing it here ; 
bet beſides that, it has as good a right to be conſidered as an 
emmenagogue as any of the diſagreeable odours which we 
have. mentioned as ſuch before. The caſtor is commonly 
enough joined with the fetid gums; and whenever I have 


employed 
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employed theſe with any focceſe, I 8 

caltor had a great bare in producing the effes. || oft 
't--7; 


With reſpedt to the caſtor, let it be obſerved, that as it 
is in our ſhops it is in different conditions; that the moſt . 
odorons is the moſt powerful medicine; and that fome of 
che Kinds of little odour have hardly any power at all. 


| FzRRUM. | 
This we have alſo treated of before as an aſtringent and 
tonic medicine; but we have introduced it here as com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be a very powerful emmenagogue. From 
the principles we have laid down above, it will readily 
appears that, in the caſes of retention, attended as they 
commonly are with a general flaccidity of the ſyſtem, the 
tonic powers of iron are likely to be the- moſt povegs 
remedy ; but, at the ſame time, it will be probable t hat, in 
in the caſes of ſuppreffion upon a conſtriction of 
the extremities of the veſſels of the uterus, the ſame tonic 


N may not be ſo properly employed. 


— FG | 


| This as an univerfal osten, and e very comment 
the extreme veſſels, may be capable of ſtimulating 
the uterus, and therefore of [proving an emmena- 
gene Upon this ſuppoſition it is introduced here; and, 
2 ſeveral 2 I am perſuaded that the GENRE 
mercury has r a cure of ſuppreſſions. How far it 
may be employed in caſes of A [ am uncertain ; but 
am of opinion, that it can be neither ſo ſafely nor fo effec- 
tually 2 8 ty in wg as in We caſes W 8 
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8 (paid, my Acid of tartar, ii. 4. 
Abrotanum, ii 68. vegetable, i ii. 299; ey 410, 
1 i, 68. : 4446, 4 8, 474 486. 
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Matt nende ii. 6. 9 of 486. 
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Acanthus, f. 1. Acidity 1 „ Lone; 40 


Acerba, i, 34 OD 
Acetoſa, ü. 3 32. {gh li. — 45 : 
Acetum, ii. 385. | it. 356, 388, 
| | 1 281. s 33 "2 
deſtinatum, ii. 281.1 Accident BK 343. 
roſiceum, ii li. 9. Aerial acid, ii. 107, 35. 
volatile, ti. 28 1. Ether, ii. 316% 
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of milk, i 1 2 Alcohol, ii. 167. 3655 2 
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Alezipharmics, 19 . 1 
Alimente, 


© nitrobs, li. 275, 68, 286. 
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animal, 249, 
F, vegetable, 200. 
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Aliments . 199. 
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Alum, ii. 5, 1 
burnt, li. 17. 


* Amara, ii. 360 di, 438- 
of — ſolubility, Amber, ii. 2 : 


oil of, ii. Joa. 
diſtilled. I. 302. 


taken from animals, 249. falr of, ii. 30a. 
Jer amphibia, 313. Ambergris, ii. 301. 
8 _ Ammi, ii. 130. 
., . kſhes, 3 Ammonia, it. 320 
* 7 roſes? — '} Ammoniac Talt) common, n. 
| quadrupeds, | 288. 
300 ſecret, n. 286; 
vermes, 321. 3 ſalts, ii. 288. 


88 plants, ii. 136. Amygdale amaræ, ii. 241. 


Alkali fixed, ii. 352. 
vegetable, ii. 430. 


dulces, 243- 
Amylum, i ii. 347. 


* 


a conſtituent part of Anas domeſtica, 309. 


ſoap. ii. 334. 
foſſil, ii. 430. 
pure, ii. 354. FLAY 
- 2 raxtariſatum, f ii. 52 
48x * 2 | 
volaule, ii. 474, 483. 
Alkalins, ii. 333. 


Alkaline: faks, it, 352: 
Qs fixed, ii. 107, 426. 
by OH ge 2 358. 


Alkalines, ii. 33535 
Alkekengi, ii. 46. 
Alliacezy ;224-=>ii. 143, 467. 
Allium aſcalonicum, il. 148. 
| cepa, 2 142. 
. ii. 148. ; 
frum, i, 148, 61 "Mp 7 
tivum, i. 143, 467. 
ſchænoptaſum, ii. 148. 
ſcorodopraſum, il, 147. 
— ii. 437, 01. 70 
Hera, ü. 437. 
epatica, ii. 437. 1 4 5 L 
otoring, ii. car 4 
Aloetic. pill; ii. 441. 
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Lewts (William) 41, 1561 
16, 17, 19. G1, 144, 170 172. 

175, 178, 1297 301, 


174 


1 | 


} 


ü N D E xX. 
Linps $TOLPS (Jean); ©. 4 Mars, ii. 1 


Limonium, 207 Marſh allo 
Linn&ave (Sir Charles) 9; 4 rei 2 
40. 113, 114, 115, 125, 21 | 4 
308, 314.—ii. 25, 28, 67, Ambien. 425. wr 
3,14. Fe ON Maſtiestories, i ii. % 11 ; 5b 

Linea, Il. 10 . 4: a 8 Matricaria, ii. 3 7 N 

Liquid ſtorax, li. — IN 0 og Ware I 

Lauer spar, et AYEANE (Sir re), 1 
ah 24 314. Me av (Richard), 314. ii. 2 | 

--+ + minerals, f. 301, 121, 165, 45S 40240067 
4 ſermentati, ii. 362. Meat, 39. 
Liquors fermented, 333; 334 + Meats, 323. 

340. . eſcent, 325. 
Lisren (Martin) ils 455, 43. — 24,383. ny 
Lithoſpermum, ii. ü. 463. ; : ; 

er, 349. MS AY ; 
Lozszcre JL.L.), 85; 128. 
 Lommrvs odaeus), i. 485. 5 
| Looſe frrife, ii. 40. 955 . 
Lupwrs (Ch. Gon). l. 227, - Melon 213. 
Lacan. 6.20 0% £09509 FR. ii. in, * 
Lupulus, ii. 6. Mentha iperits,, il 123. 
Lythrum, ti. go. © tiva, ii. 0 


Menyanthes, ti. 62. | 
M8: * 5352435 Mercurial ointment, ii. 256. 
Macezive (Dora), 249; 8 Mercurius dulcis, ii. 379. 


359. emeticus flavus i i404. 
Mace, li r 1 ii. 370. N 
cis, i. 7. Mexercon, ii. 179. e 
r. it 1 Milium, aan «yo, eee 
Magneſia alba, ii. 351, 4% Milk. 250. ii. your 1144 
Maſdenhair, i ii. 34 * = of aſſes, A 4-3 
ne, 236. M 
1 123, 365. * 'of goats, 250. 42 : 4A 
* Fang of mares, . 
t. it 359. eee 
- "liquors, . „%% een 250. 4 
ſpirit, 342. 1 acid of, ii. 493. TITEL” 
Malting, 340. nis oe. 00 its caſeous ir,” 260, - 284. 
Malva, 21 4- ll 7, 10% is coagulab part, 250,254. 
Mammalia, 249, 290. its ony part, 251; 260. 
nna, ii. 4 . Milk, its ſerous parts; 36. 
Mares milk, 5 ſiugar of; 288. 
MarGR Andr. 192 its watery matter . 
„ 20% Millefolumz ai 49+ - + 
Marine acid, it. 16. Millepede, i 73˙ 
« Matjorana, feet, i 123. | lie, 


\ 
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I. N. 
2 _—_— n ll 
LNA {Francs}, i. 439. 
ineral waters, 8.434% 
'Mifleto, ii. 39. 
Miſtura guaicina, ii. 
Mirnziberes, 7. 
Monis (Michael), i. 41. 
Mon ton (chan), . . 
oſchus, ii. 316, 498. of 
ucilaginoſa, it. 3 4 
ugwort, ii. 3% 
1 acid, ii, 406. 348 27 
137 4 % 
Mons av,” Je. Andreas), 
e 51, 
1, 68, 123 145 45. 


4 
Mia (Antonius). i. 131. 
Muſhrooms, i in. 2. 
Muſk, ii. 316. N 
2 321. T 
rd, 34&.<>ii. 194; Te 
| ber The table, nl. wk 
+ 3955402. 
Mu rs, WE) 1. 486. 
Wenge ti, . mY 7 


veteran. in general, i. 
182. 

Narcotics, particular, ü. 188. 
Naſturtium aquaticum, ii. xy 
Natrum tartanilatons; | fi; 430. 
Navew, 22 


Naviex (P. Lay. 
Neepuan : (Tuberville), ü. 
eren! 


269. 
3 ala. ü. 13. 2585. 428, 
8 (Caipar) 36, 126. 


Nic an J. 


Nicotia na, ii. 216, 366, 400, 
454 46 
Nine, g45-—ii. 43, 286, * 
407, e 
cubic, ii. 287. 
Narous acid, ii. 275. ads #; 


Nuces oleoſa, 235, 238, 242. 


DT. 


| ft 2 1 7 i 3 m 


* 
3 1. 


B % 
Mida. 997. 1487419 


utmeg, i et ane 
N nan | 
phe. ü. 103, 262. 
＋ 807 . 
O. 47 5 $4 
Oak bark, ii. 38. ks WIS 
Oats, 220, dag coef bing 
Dit, ii. 1. 34. 2405 
amber, ii. 302. 

« Ms cumphire, 1. 253. 
liegt: ii⸗ 99, 10 . 
tial, ii. 432, Ay 
"A Fas part of foap, 

D 
of olives, ji. 406. [ 

volatile, ii. 3% 
Os empyrenmatica, i it 81%». 

Bax as e ex anund- 

- A... N g \ 916. 3 

n i, 31 3.0 rs: 
Oleoſa blanda, ii. 3. 
Olera, 214. | wet. 
aceſcentia, i ii. 60. vor” 

blanda, it. 420- 
Oleracez, 214. 
Oleum animale ii. 345. 
caryophillorum, i ii. 469. 
macis expreſſum, ii, * 
ricini, ii. 447- 
ſuccini, ii. 402. i 


tere * **. 
Olibanum ii. 156. 


Olives, 1. l 
i en. e 
Onion, ii. GW *M 
juice o * 
r ii. 159. va, 256, 
361. £ 
Opopanax, ii. 309. 
Orache, i e 59 
ing 51 1.308. 
D of Ching, 208. —ii. Ya. 
peel, n 42 
ee ii. 732 „ 


+ 


| Ora bifolia, 237+ | 


eh . 


Petroleut horteaſe, i ii. | 
Macedag we Lok + 


10 M) 24150140 
Fee 86 . 54117 
r e 4 


1 
* 41 * 


Oxycoccus, 


37 les, 348 - 2 r 
— py 11. 35. N Pickling. 324. K oy aud 9 4 
Oytters, 34. ee ; Pilulz aloetica, ii. * * 10 
Yori duh © + Har 
5 p. 188 ſtomachica, ii, 4. | 
TY . ex colocynthide cum 
Pzony, 12.—i. * 548 Aloe, ii. 41, 556. * 
Panis r pPimento, ii. 172. e Ai 
fine « Nang Þ Pimpinella, j ii. 13%. 1 
apa ver 445. 212 inus, ii, 149. 
mas, ii. . "Too: longum, ii. 128. 
Papilionacet, 239. 10 4 nigrum, ii. 173. 
PaRACBLSUS, 17. Piſtachio, 344 — . r 
| rn ii. 193. | Piſum, 2414. 

RMENTIER, 8 248. Pitwell water, 337 
Parſley, ii. 132.  Prircainn Ong 
Parſnip, 223. | 153. 1 
Partridge, 368. Pix liquida, l. 153: _ 9 
Paſſeres, 310. Plante aliaceæ, ii. 379. 
Paſſulz majores, Es 3 ftidm, ii. 4946 « — 4 

minores, 310. e., „ 
Paſtinaca, 223. . Plantago, 37. 


Pavo, 30 Plantarum Hes ach ki. 
Pavkr (Amon), at, Os. 3 | — iſcus), 15 
Peach tree, flowers of, ii. 241. PLExcx (Joſ. Jac.), ii. 


33s. 


| bea ves of, i. 241i. PLiny the elder, 8, 10, f of 
Peacock, 307. Plumbum, ii. 22. x 
Pears, 207. unten Poiſons, 7 7. 2 > f 


Peas, 241. rer plants, ij l. 1 3 


7 * 4 - 


PecuL 050 as Veals tacks, &, Jam... 
Pallitary of * 5 h. bay Polit ahrwgs 2 en * 


Pennyroyal, ii. 125. Polypodium, 33. 
p „ tea, ii, 125. Poaniacez, 206.. -- WP N 
epper, ii. . 1 $93. esu | 
peak It. 173. Poppy. ſeeds, 245 · 2 5 
Peppermint, ii. 125, 3 313. orrum, 224. . 


deß of, Ul, 133. A der, ii. 52, 
Pancivar 1 224 be. 54, 67, 65,188. - : 


Perſicaria, ii. 463. a 2 48 e , 
Perurige htm, DE ' 2 Poulard a , 221 hc * | 
K, . oU 2 3 4 4 ar | 6 

44227 51 3 1 4 Prawn, 319. — =. LP 
It, * " We eee bed. ii. 1 


bb 82 


— 


vs 8 N {ern ed ore relecres 


* 


Quick graſs, ii. 


c 


PzinGLE (Sr ), 


ii. 91, 130, 165, 1 ; AE 
333.484. . 
nes, MO, ; 
Prunus filveftris, ii. 36 
5 3 N 17. 
| — N Þ."1 N BE. 


Daene vigricans, ii. 180. _ 
Pulſe, 2 239. 


Pulvis ari compoſitus, ii. i 
bufonum, 33. 
ſternutator ius, 7 366. 

- Rtypticus, ii. 16. 

e, meats, 325. 


| Ghats 4 


Quail, 308. 


* * | (Joſeph), n. 247; 


Qu 


vnc ee 27. 
Q © 2 75 55 


ſilver, 


ii. 369. 
ninces, ii. 7. 1 


; Wioqutainm, ji, 28. 


© 4 — R. 
Rabbit, 304. | 
Radices, 221. eds, 
graveolentes, i, 310. 
Radiſh, 221. 
Rain-water, 332. 
Raiſins, 209. 
Rancidity, 253. 
Ranunculus, ii. way 


|Raphanus ruſticanus, ii. . 


142, 401. 
2 25 ſativus, 221. 
FEI 221. | * 
Ratileſnake root, ii. 444. 
Rav (John), 22, 27, 28, 30, 41. 


Red beet, ii. 12. 


RR 
Revi (Franciſco), ii. 5˙½ 
- Refrigeraots in general, ii. 267. 


. # 5 E E X. 

Preſerves, © Refigeramsioparticlar $7.29t+ 
Primates, — Ys Regulus medicinalis, fi 1 
Paier (Mr. en) 310. RAID (Andrew), UH. 2 


4= Refin of guaiacum, ii, 1 


Reſinoſa, ii. 


Rhabarbarum, ii. ALA 
Rhamnus ery Hooks a. 452: 
Ru A218, 15, 16. 

Rhubarb, ii. 441, 442. 


Ribes nigrum, 209. 


Ribeſia, 209. 


Rice, 228, 229. 

Rival (Lazarus), ji. 286. 

Rrvinvs (Aug. Quir. ), ii. 232. 

Roaſting, 325, 327. | 
b, 208. 


juniper), ii. 156. 


n (Brian), $3, 292, ; 


307. —ii. roa, 392. 

Roborants, ii. 5. 
Rocambole, 224. 
Rock, oil, ii. 323. 

1. | 
Roebuck, 30 85 
RoLyinc( uernerus), 15. 
Roots, 221. 


| Roſa ſilveſtris, ii. 29. 


Roſe, red, ii. 28. 
Roſemary, ii. 126. 
Rotauz rat e Nic.) n. 
122. 
Rubia Aetlerum, ii. 31, 462. 
1 o ferri. ii. 17. a 
Rue, ii 305. . 
conterve of, ii. 305. 
Rum, 
Runner, 255. 
Ross Green. ii. 29 
Ruſſia, * | 
05, 464- 
(Jobn), 


| 18417 
WY 925 ey 2 


7 N 8. 


| Yabida, ii. 1 


Saccharum OM ii. ago... wah 


Saffron, ii. 260, 
| 681555 


* 


, D E X. ” * 
+» Sapones, ii. 334. or if 
' Rn [TE n 483- 
„436. rn riaps by * | 
| alkalious fixus v Saſſaftas, ii, 267, . 
Saris, hol ot e 
Savoy, n 
Save row, 41 217. EN 
Scanumony,/fi. 432. 
I 2 ii. 286. Scat (Char. Wit), i 
. volalilis, ii 10. --:$69: -- 1 8 
digeſtivum, ii. 486. 4 e Gebe). 2, 26, ; 
diuretics, ii. 474. ; 


mirabile, . ii, 288. 
plumbi, ji. 290, 
polychreſtus, ii. beer r. 
Sal rupellenſis, ij. 42 rf 
tartari, ii. 426. 
— LA (Angelus), ” 


Sales Saler ac i. 72 
21 alkaliai, ii. 3 

85 2 en, ji, i, 320. 

| diuretic, 1. 473. | 

"om 11 333» 358, 429, 


tereſt, ii. 290, 358. 
"volatiles, i. 358. 
2 mixture, ii. 288, 486. 
. 94. 

| ntandra, ii. 9 
gal 223, be 
ha” ii. 320, 

common, ii. 287, 336. 

_ of wormwood, ii. 288, 
Sahted-ments, 324, ous 344. 
Salting, 324. 

Salts, acid, ii. 486. F 

neutral, ii. 43, 428, 474: 

Salvia, ii. 127, 483. 

Sambuci flores, 37.—ii. 193. 

Sambucus, ii. 44 

SANCTORI © 535 316, _ 

Sandaracha, ii 

Sanders, yellow, 5 — 

Sanguis dtaconis, ii. 16, 35. 8 

Santalum citriouan, ii. 168. 

8 biſpanus, ii. 422. 
4 X 


m 
1 1 , 
. 


. 7 4 N 


27, 29. 
Scuvrzius (J. Hen.) 7 220. 
Scu want bos), i ii. 440. 


Scilla, ii. 400, 465. 


 Scolymus cynata, 219. f 
- . ScoroLi(]. Ant) ar. 


Scordium, 11, 68, 483. 
Scarzonera, 223. 
9 MITTY 
Scurvey-graſs, ii. 137. 

1 Water rof, 


_—_ 135+ 
Sea falt, 343. * 
Sealed earths, ii. 13. 
Sebeſten, 210. 
Secale, 227. 
cornutum, 228. 


| Sedantia, ii. 182. 


Sedative ſalt, ii. 284. 
Sedatives, i ü. 140, 299. 
ſoporific, iu. 182. 
as — i 


Seeds, cold, 248. 


'of plants, eee 
Semen dauci filveftris, li, 461 
ſantonicum, ii 52. 
Semifloſculoſs, 218, 219, 223, 
Semina, 225, 


Sten (Jean puch. f 11. 3b, 
„ 3 
Senecio, 33 CR DOI rn 


Seneka, its 463. EIS INT. 


Senna, ii. 1.32, 4354 448. | 
Siznneartys (Daniel). 18. 
be arm. 208.—rii, 25. 
e, | 
* Serpentaria, 


* 


308 


Serpentaria, ii. 484. 


Virginiana, won. 
Serum aſumitioſum, i. 18. 
lackis ii. $24- £ 
Shallot, 224. g ee 
SHAW (Peter), i ii. 656. 
Sheep, 301. 
Shrimp, 1 50 


— 


468. | 
Sitver- weed, ji. 6. 
Simatuba, E 
Sinapt, ii. 141, 4000. 

; album; d. 141, Ge 


nigrum, ii. 141, 551 * 
okum mm, fi x41. 
Sifarum, 2&3: - 


Skirret, 223 . 


Sloes, ii. 34. 


SM1TH (Thomas), H. 259, We. 


| 286, 287, 454. 
Smoking Tobacco, ii. 231. 


 SurTH (James Cataichuei), i 


471, 472. | £53 4g 
Snail, 322. 
Snipe, 310. 
Souff, ii. 229. 
Soap, ii. 334, 336, 337. 
its attenuant power, ii. 335. 
decompoſed by by any wcid, 
334. 
white, it. 432. 
Solan gooſe, 309. 
Solanum Tuberoſum, „ 
Sophia chyrurgorum, 33. 
Sorrel; ji. TT". 
Southernwood, ii. 4 
Sow, 302. 3 


Soy, 349. 


Ar 
SelifLMANNY (J. R). 26, 


128, 211, 228, 229 —11. 26. 


Spinage, 24 —ii. 102, 426. 
Spiritus æthereus orten ta, A. 
e % 
ammonieri eden, l 
* 


, 214. mm ihe, 


| _ »tzil, ii. 137. ae 
| Ar ii. 2 
(ww A 14 * fi. 123, 
| iden; te 289. 
: roſmarini; ii. 127. 


emed, i 


1919851 


| AG wy ii. 


, * 
? o £ „ 
— © | WW 


volatili — ſk 30s. 
Squill, — _ wa. 


- 
ii. * g 


| Stag, 3 


betete, fra), i. $4134. 
STAKLIANS, 2 LAY" 74. 

Starch, ii. 347. | 
R (William ), * $45. 


Sontag ade (Jobs), ti. 153, 


Steel, FE 17. 

Stellate, ii. 10 

1 (Chriſt. Godofr. ) 
i 


—— (Edward), 197. 


Stewing. 325, x” 
Stimulantia acria, ii. 197. 
refinoſa, FI 469. 
Stimulants in general, ii. 1099 | 
110. | 
particular, il. 120. 

8 indirect, ii. 111. 
Sroacx (Baroh), ii. 180, 198, 
220, 224, 227, Were . 

Stomachica, 33. 

Stone fruits, 206. 

Storax, ii. N Wu by 

liquid, ui, 1660. 

sroveh robe, ij; C. 

Stramonium, ii. 235. 

Strawberries, 209 Il. 8. TY 

Strengtheners, fi. 0 00s 

Styrak calamitay' $i; 160. 
liquida, 14164. 

Suecinum, f. 300. _ 


* S075 
Sudoifeum, 


145 


LN; Dt EU 


Sudoriferew eee n. 
ro falleps, j. 1 
Sugar, fl. 337, 338.329. 340, 
8 05 44. 
Vi) nary, 19 i 
J ii. 16 0K 
Sulphas, Ae fn rn w nfs 
C444 ana m, ii. 407. 
\ — KAUIMonY , 28 


1 


tum, ii. 407. 
r of,. ii. 
433+ ile s Un 11 


e 200. <4 4 7 
Soppoſitories, ii. 4ao. 
Sus, 303 5 7 
erred e 1451. 
Sw &DBN, 26. 

SWEDIAUK (F. ei it. 378. 
Sweet, ii ass. 
Swizren (Baron Van), 2014 
220.—ii. 14, 80, 76, 
143, 159% 5, 246. 
SYVDENNAM (Thomas), ii 32, 
52, 76, 77. _ 159, 201, 
202, 209, 418 , Ne mw 
455s 468, | 
Symphitum, ii. — 
n ii. 452. 
. horſe-radiſh, 1. 139 
— roſes, ii. 29. 
Syrupus eryſimi, il. 139. 
. gingiberis,1 ii. 173. 
ex roſs ſiccis, ii. 28. 


$4 N , 1 
4 4 F< 2 
15.0 BE F441 


TantknANONTANUS, 26,30. 
Tacamahaca, ii, 340. 
| in ſhells, ii. 310, 
Tamgrind, ii. 423. 
Tanſey, ii. 66. 
tea, ii. 67. 
Tar, ii. 233. | 
| water, ii. 194 278, 279. 
Taramcum, 218. 
Tattar, in 284, 428. 
cream of, ii. 428. 
. cryſtals of, ii, 428. 
| emetic,. ii. 401. 


— — 


Tea, ii. ole 


127, Y, 


XA 


* ele 


599 


emeticum, . 40. 
W 
. $4 1 
green, ii. 137. 
en G ii. 149. 
r 67115 A n 3 
2 — u. 149. 
1 aponica, i 35. 5 
tigillatæ, 11.13. : 
Teflacea, 324;9=11, 351. , 
Tegen wh we 
Teuto, 308. 165 
lagopus, 208: „„ 
Tetrix tetrag cava ry . 555 
Teucridm; i ii. 
= ſcordium, ii. 128. 
chamædrys, ii. 
chamepitys, 1 1 
mar ii. 1 
Thea, ii. 2 Th a 
T&0xBRASTOS,, 3 | 
heriaca andromachi, 8. 


TromsoN (Alex.), ii. 15, 399 | 


o 


Thorn a ©, ii. 235. m 6 
Tron 1 * * ng 
TinQura . Man is, & 
hes 276. 71 * 
22 ii. 175. 
J appr. 7H 452.” _ 
1; fennm  compoſita, ik 
448, 452. 
| TioQure of ga ram, l. 
of roſes ji, 38. G 


Tobacco, ii. 2238. Fg 
chewing, i. ay: 232: 
ſmoking, ii. 228, 233. 
ſnuffing, P 2 


Tonics, ii. 5, 44. 


Tormentil, ii. 30. 


oRT1 (Franc.) ii digi.” 

Tortoiſe, 313. | | 

Tournarorrt, 0. P. Jas: 29, ES. 
34.7711, 26. 

Tragacantha, ii, 347. 

Tragopogon, 223. 


Tua608 yy; 26, 30. 
-) TRALLES, 


. 


ein 
Txaturs (Balch. Lad) it * 
Triticum, 230. 
Turkey, 307. 2 
rhubarb, a. 4 
Teraip, 221, 222, 223. 


Turpeatine, li. 149, * wy 


"a tt. 187. 
, © iis efſential oi, 1 


459. 
-glyſters, ii. 4911 
Torperhum minerale, ii. 4or. 
Toflilago, ti: 384. 
farfaro, ii. r | 


11 ay” 
Vidciol 209. 
Vaginales, i ii. 32. 
Valerian, it. 367. 
wild, fi. 311. 

k volatile mare of. i, 

| 31,312. 
Valeriahs filveftris, n. 311. 
Valts sti, fi. © 
Vapour, | ti. + |. a 


Ac 301 ” 
lte acid, 346.—ii. 277. 
357» 458. 474.486. 
aſtringents, ii. 25. 
meats. 348. 


Vegetaux nouriſſanu, 221. 
Van zT, 34. 


Venice, turpentine, ii. 149, 157. 


Veniſon, 303. 

Venus, ii. 20. 

Veratrum, ii. 454. 
Verdegris, i ii. 22. 

Vermes, 3919 
Verticilftatæ, ii. 120. . 
Verticillated plants, ii. 365. 
' Vinegar, 346. it. 29, 280, * 
385, 486. 

Vinous fermenrmion; 333- 
Vinum, ii. 362. 
aloe ticum, ii. 440. 
amarum, ii. 175. 
Viper, 344. 
„ BD EE = AA 
| Virginian inake root, 3 


* Volatile alkali, f. 


* NA Da ET K. * 


Viſcus, ii. ed 
Vitriol, bias 1. fol N | 
dite, fi. 16, 432. 


 Vinriolated tartar, ii. 286. 


Vitriolie acid, ti. 28, 2745 344» 


409 
Vinum antimonil;/ ti. 406; 
© ceratum, ii. 406. 
Umbellare, 219, 222.—ii. 129, 


461. 
Unguentum e pice, 4. 154. 


Uagula alcis 


Von (Red: Ker). 37s 75 


115, 127. 


74. 46 . 
dil, ii. Aut, 2 


rao of valerins, i. 
31 1. 312. * 
Urogallus tetrao, 308. we 


Uva urſi, ii. 11, 40. 


Uv apyrene, 210. 
corinthiacæ, 240. 


; vitis, 209. 


ee 
Wau (Mariin), i * | 
Warrzaius (Joan Goilch,) | 


4 ben u . 


Water, 
329, 3 * 431. 
. diltilled, 


trom rain, 33. 
from ſnow, 332. 


grue), 230,-ii. 458. 


warm, i. 8 393. 394» 
2. | 


* creſſes, ĩi. 137. 

fowl, 39. 

germander, ii. 68. 

hemlock, ii. 224. Ky 

- lilly, ii. 262. 

melon, 204. ' 

wretoil, ii. 6a. ; 
Warsox, 


II x. 


Warson (William), ii. 87. 
War (Chriſt.), ii. 27. 


We * vs (Wolfgangus Geo.) 


Wzrrzn (Jo. Jac), $1. 


211. 
Wantnore (Paul Gortl.), 1. 
69, 246, 249, 252, $71» 47% 


473- 
Wheas, 230. 


. 250, 258, 259, 260, 


W Robert), ii. 
. IF 8 


illow, ii. 


$11 


Wiater „ii. 66a. 
Winter's bark, "i, 176. 
* n 


. 9 W 
witto milk, 260. 
Woodcock, 310, 

Worms, 321. 

Wormwood, ii, 66, 67. \ 


Wort, 341. 


e Geo), ii, 199. 


Wine, ii. 263, 385, Young „ 255» „ 
andere, f. 2 * 260, abr, 266, N 
new, 337. 
old, 2. fn 

ried, 337. Zacutus (Lufitanus), g0.—i. 
different conditions, 129, | 
337. Tea, 230. 
red, 39. Zedoary, $6.——ij. 67, 173. 
. b, 339. 2 (ED 4. 403. 
tie, 339. Inc, u » 257 Ys 
|; . — 139  Zinci flores, ii. 24, 
white, ii. 409. 
. 


 falt of ii, 288. . = 


* 5 Wks 1 
* * x . 
- ro, bu vv" 9 
* * > 
PT. 17 
* A 8 
% 4 EF 
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